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PREFACE 



This treatise embodies the fruit of my research on the politi- 
cal and legal institutions, as reflected in the Vedic literature 
which, being the product of the thoughts of the Vedic Aryans, 
contains many priceless gems of Aryan culture. 

Here is an attempt to show how the Aryans established 
relations with peoples of differing culture in course of their 
settlement and expansion over India continuing for centuries 
together and how the tribal life of the Aryans was gradually 
moulded under the influence of the non-Aryans who had their 
own civilisation of no inferior order, to develop a new order of 
things in the cultural life of India. Vedic sacrifices bearing 
political significance have been minutely analysed. 

In its Part II we have had a glimpse of law as one of the 
political institutions, which gradually helped the consolidation 
of the State and regulated the overall life of the Vedic people. 
The evolution of ancient Indian law is not the product of a single 
Aryan culture from within the Aryan society but it received 
considerable development from the customs and usages of un- 
Aryan races. The Vedic literature speaks very little of the admi- 
nistration of justice. However, attempt has been made to show 
how far disputes in civil and criminal cases were decided by the 
community and how positive law emerged with the assumption 
of judicial authority by the king in the later days. 

Thanks to the University Grants Commission which granted 
me the proud privilege of carrying on this research work at 
Visva-Bharati under the scheme of "Utilisation of services of 
Outstanding Eetired teachers" during the, period, July, 1977 to 
June 1680. I am thankful to Sri Amal Chandra Das, Lecturer and 
Head of the Dept. of Sanskrit Chandidas Mahavidyalay, Khujuti- 
para (Dt. Birvhum) for his help in preparing 'Index* of this 
book. Thanks are equally due to Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, 
Calcutta for bringing this book to light. 



'Naivedya* 
Po. Bolpur 
Dt. Birbhum 
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Dept. of A. I. H. C. & Archeology 
Visva Bharati, Santiniketan 
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CHAPTER I 

(Section I) 

THE ARYAN PROBLEM 

Let us first begin our discussion on the problem of the 
original home of the Aryans and their gradual expansion before 
we go to enquire into the various aspects of their life, as 
reflected in the Vedio literature. 

The Florentine merchant Eilippo Sasseti first drew our 
attention to the similarity between Sanskrit and some of the 
principal languages of Europe, after his investigation at Goa 
(1583-1588). The true cause of this similarity was first pointed 
out in his famous address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
Sir William Jones in 1786. He 1 suggested "some common 
source" of a number of languages such as Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic, Sanskrit, Persian etc., which came to be called by Scholars 
as Indo-European or Indo-Germanic and thus laid he foundation 
of the Science of Comparative Philology. E. J. Eapson 2 uses 
lhe term 'Wiros' for the speakers of IE. or IG. languages. 
Bopp's comparative grammar was the first superstructure on 
the basis of this theory. Some scholars called this original 
language and its speakers as Aryan, the term used by the 
ancestors of the Indians and the Persians. Scholars like Penka 3 
regard the language to be "the organic product of an organism 
subject to organic laws." But Maxmliller 4 emphatically 
declared : "Aryan, in scientific language, is utterly in appli- 
cable to race. It means language and nothing but language." 
The terms 'Arya' in Sanskrit and 'Airya' in Zend, corresponding 
to the term 'Aryan in English, however, are used to mean 'a 
people and not a language.' The race-question is thus vitally 
connected with the Aryan problem. The Indo-European peoples 



1. Quarterly Review, 1813, article by Dr. Thomas Young* 

2. The Cambridge History of India, vol, I, p. 59. 
3» Origines Aricae, 1883, p. 6. 

4. Collected works, New Impression, 1898, vol. X. (The Home of 
the Aryas), p. 90. 
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might have belonged to the same race or they might 
have been of different stocks but they had a common 
language, c ommon beliefs and institutions while they lived 
together in a particular region. Scholars differ widely on the 
question of the original homeland of the Indo-Europeans and 
so it is better first to discuss the different theories on the 
subject before we come to any decision. 

The theory that Central Asia was the cradle of the 1-E 
people was first started by I. G. Bhode in 1820, accepted by 
W.Von Shlegel and Pott and strongly advocated by Max 
Muiler who held that the IE peoples lived on the highest 
elevation of Central Asia and spoke a tongue which contained 
the germs of the later languages like Sanskrit, Old Persia, Greek, 
Latin or German whence they branched off to the south and 
the west. Of all existing Aryan languages Sanskrit and Zend 
have departed least from the original IE and hence the region 
covered by these two languages must be nearest to the original 
homeland of the IE. Besides, the mention* of two trees, 
birk and pine in the old records of these two languages suggests 
that the cold region of the highest elevations of Central Asia 
with its snow and ice must have been Central Asia. Tuis theory 
is substantiated by the Iran tradition in Avesta that states 
that man was first created in Airyanavaejo from which the 
Iranians spread over more than a dozen countries before 
reaching Persia. As most of these places are situated in or 
about Central Asia, Airyanavaejo or the original home of the 
Iranians is believed to have been somewhere between the 
Caucasus and the Oxus. 

Some scholars, however, argue against the Central Asian 
theory that the dreary Central Asian steppes could not produce 
sufficient for the maintenance of so large a community as the 
Proto-Aryans must have been before their dispersal. But as a 
counter argument it may be said that the climate of Central 
Asia has undergone a substantial change for the worse in 
historical times. Geologists like Blanford and Vredenburge 5 



5. Memoir, Geo. Sur. of India, XXXI, pt. 2, 
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opine that Central Asia has become uncultivable and praotioally 
uninhabitable for scarcity of rains in comparatively modern 
times. 

B. G. Tilak put forward the theory of the Arctic home 
of the Aryans on the ground that a day or a night of 
six months and a long continuous dawn with all its 
beauties standing for several days — all these phenomena, as 
known to the Vedic seers show the special features of the 
Arctic region. The conception of a year equal to a day among 
the residents of the ancient Iranian Paradise, as noted in the 
Vendidad, also confirms the above view. The Avesta gives us a 
picture of the Airy ana- Vaejo as a happy land, turned subse- 
quently into a land of severe cold and snow and thus this 
picture reminds us of a similar fact that the mild and temperate 
climate of the Polar region in the interglacial period 
of time was ultimately changed into the furious cold 
during the glacial stage when about 8000 B.C. the original 
homes were ruined. Tilak concludes that the Aryans had been 
forced to leave their original home land in the Arctic region in 
search of new ones south ward. One branch, the Indo- Iranians 
passed through Central Asia and further split themselves into 
two, one moving towards India and the other towards Persia. 

Tilak, as early as 1893 in his famous Orion tried to prove the 
antiquity of the Rgveda by means of literary and astronomical 
evidences and said that the composition of its hymns was started 
in 4000 B. C. . H. G. Jacobi also arrived almost at the same 
conclusion, working, however, independently at Bonn that on 
astronomical ground the beginning of the Vedic literature might 
be placed in 4500 B.C. . Jacobi 6 holds further that "the use of 
Dhruva in the marriage ceremony does not belong to the time of 
the Rgveda but to the following period and that, therefore the 
R-gvedic period of civilisation lies before the third millenary 
B.C.". B.K. Ghosh 7 however, fixes 1000 B.C, as the approxi- 
mate date of the Rgveda in its present state on the basis of 



6. ZDMG., vol. 50, p 71. 

7. The Vedic Age, (1971), Bombay, p 208. 
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general linguistic considerations and says emphatically that "it 
can hardly be pushed back considerably before 1500 B.C.". The 
Gathas of Avesta are also held to be almost contemporaneous 
with the Rgveda, the oldest monument of human speech. Now 
the earliest specimen of Indo-Iranian language of the IE family 
is traced in the names of Aryan Gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and 
Nasatya in the Boghazkui records of treaties between the Hittite 
King Shubbiluliuma and the Mittani King Mattiuaza of about 
1400 B.C. . Besides, the numerals (aika, tera, panza, satta) 
found in a manual of chariotrace in the Hittite language, dis- 
covered at Boghaz kui point to an archaic Indo-Iranian dialect. 
Princes like Artamanya, Arzawiya, Yasdata, Suttarna are also 
heard of as ruling in Syria, as evidenced by the clay tablets with 
Babylonian an uniform script , discovered at Tel-el- Amarna in Egypt. 
The names of these princes are obviously Aryan. About 1760 
B.C. the Kassites conquered Babylon and they are known to have 
used 'Sums' to designate the sun. Herzfeld 8 opines that the 
Kassites borrowed this term perhaps from the Indo-Iranians 
before they dispersed from their common home. Hirt 9 however, 
holds the view that the Indo-Iranians entered Asia from Europe 
over the Caucasus, occupied Iran and then marched onward 
towards the Punjab. On the basis of the above historical re- 
cords Eduard Meyer 10 tried to establish that "the point from 
which the Indo-Iranians began to spread eastward into the 
Punjab and Westward into the Mesopotamian world, is to be 
sought somewhere in the region of the Pamir plateau." Herzfeld, 
however, differs from Meyer on one point that the Indo-Iranian 
common home was situated in Russian Turkestan and not in the 
Pamir region. Meyer further points out that "those regions in 
which according to this theory, these ( Indo-Iranian) tribes 
should have settled down at first and which in the historical 
period should have been the theatre of their activities, do not 
show a single trace of them." It may be noted here that this 



8. Iran in lhe Ancient East, (1941), p 182. 

9. Die Indogermanen, vol.1, p 118. 
10. The Vedic Age, I,p 209< 
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theory of Meyer of the westward migration of the Indo- Iranians 
from their common home to explain the simultaneous beginning 
of the Vedic literature in India and the appearance of Aryan 
names of princes in Mittani, Syria and Palestine as referred to 
above was accepted by Oldenberg 11 and Keith 12 . 

Hittite is the oldest known IE dialect. Some scholars 1 3 
hold that the Aryans of Mittani were Indians, pure and simple. 
Some linguists believe so far that the forefathers of the Hittitea 
were the first to branch off from the original stock or rather that 
Hittite and the original IE are branches of a still older Grunds- 
prache. Cappadocia in Asia Minor, the seat of this language can 
not claim to have been the original homeland of the IE., since 
the Hittites came to invade this land in 1950 B.C. from outside, 
when it was so long occupied by the Assyrians. Now the question 
— whence did they come ? The Indo-Iranians must have been 
living in their common homeland either in Pamir region or in 
Russian Turkestan almost in the same period, since the Rgveda 
can not be assigned to the period not later than 1500 B.C. . If 
so, the Hittites and the Indo-Iranians, two oldest IE tribes 
appear almost about the same time (c 2000 B.C.) in Cappadocia 
and Central Asia respectively. The origical home whence these 
two came, must have been equidistant from Cappadocia and 
Central Asia. If so, the question of India, Central or Western 
Europe as the original IE homeland does not arise at all. 
Gotze 14 a concludes from archaeological evidences that "the Indo- 
European Hittites 11 entered Asia Minor from Europe after 
crossing the straits between the Black sea and the Mediterranean 
seaHb, But this theory can not explain why in the historical 
period the Hettites were settled not in Western but in Central 
and Eastern Asia Minor. Hence it is more reasonable to assume 
that they had come from the east, i.e, the Pamir region. 

11. J.R.A.S., (1909). pp.. 1095 ff 

12. Modi Memorial vol., 1930, pp. 81, ff. 

13. Jacob!, J.R.A.S., 1919, pp. 721 ff. 

Ha. Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients dritter Abschnitt, erste 

lieferung, p 48. 
Hb. Schachermeyr, Hirt-Festschrift, vol.1, p 235 t 
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B. K. Ghosh 15 points out that the library of Boghazkui "has 
yielded a most interesting work composed by one Kikkuli from 
Mitanni in the Hittite language which deals exclusively with 
''horse-training. From the fact that the Hyksol introduced the 
horse into Egypt, he assumes that there was an Indo-European 
sprinkling even among them, for the IE culture was the horse- 
culture par exellence. All things considered together, B. K. 
Ghosh 16 opines that "some time about 2000 B.C, the various 
tribes of the IE barbarians, ousted from their unknown original 
home traversed the wide plains of Eurasia in all directions and a 
particular branch of them pushed on to India after spending 
sometime inJran together with the forefathers of the Iranians. 
They were the forefathers of the Vedic Indians". 

Equally important for the Aryan problem in the discovery of 
Tocharian, a Centum language of E. Turkestan. Benveniste has 
shown that "Tocharian which like Hittite had been characterised 
as a distinct dialect even before the Satem-Centum split had 
taken Mace, was originally at home far to the east of the Vistula. 

Lithuanian again is the most archaic of all IE languages. 
Lathan holds that because of its archaic nature the original home 
of the Aryans might have been somewhere in Europe and not in 
Asia* But organically it belongs to the satem group and so it 
must be of later origin than Hittite and Tocharian. Neverthe- 
less its archaic nature can be explained only by the hypothesis 
that one group of the IE people came to Lithuania after the 
Satem-Centum dialect split and led there a life of isolation, affor- 
ding their, language little chance to change and progress. Hirt 17 
suggests that the area of Lithuanian dialect was, in pre-historic 
times? concentrated much further in the east of Europe, sepa- 
rating the Slavs from the Finns. 

Penka and some other European scholars think that "the 
interior of the Germanio countries, particularly Scandinavia can 
not be proved to have been ever occupied by an alien race," and 
as the Germanic tribes had always spoken an IE tongue, they 



15. L.I.S.,p5l 

16. Ibid, p 51 

17. Die Indogermanes, vol. I, p 121. 
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hold the Germanic home theory and Penka means by the term 
'Aryan* the physical type represented by the Scandinavians. 
Assuming blonde hair to be the chief characteristic of the lE-s, 
they think of Germany as the Indo-European cradle-land. But 
blonde hair was also known in India as evidenced by PataBjali 18 . 
Hence the Germanic home-theory can not be accepted on the 
ground of mere racial factors at the expense of linguistic and 
archeological ones. Prehistoric archeology helps us more in this 
regard. The antiquity of Tripolji pottery in Ukraine, dated in 
the third millenium B.C. induced Nehring 19 to set up the theory 
that ''the Indo-European original home lay indeed also in South 
Russia, but extended far beyond to the West". 

Brandenstein relied more on applied semasiology for the solu- 
tion of the Aryan problem. He studied some words of the pri- 
mitive IE and their changes of meaning and showed that "Indo- 
Aryan reveals an older stage of semasiological evolution than 
that reflected in all the other IE dialects put together and con- 
cluded that the Indo-Iranians were fthe earliest to Separate from 
the main body of the Indo-Europeans. He calls the period of 
the Indo-Europeans before their separation as the early IE and 
that after the split the late IE. He opines that u fche early IE 
vocabulary reveals a steppe land at the foot of a mountain-range, 
no other than the north-west Kirgliz steppe to the south of the 
Urals as the original home of the Aryans. As regards Early IE 
flora, there can not be found the name of a single plant that is 
typically IE and the fauna of this period comprised mammals like 
the elk, otter, wild boar, wolf, fox, bear etc". The Late IE. 
vocabulary, on the contrary, reveals a different land and quite 
different plants and animals. The words denoting fauna and 
flora of this period point to a territory immediately to the east of 
the Carpathians. Hence Brandenstein concludes that the Early 
Indo-Europeans lived in the Kirghiz stippe, from where the Indo- 
Iranians moved eastward and the other tribes, at a later date, 
westward. The tribes moving westward were again split into 

18. Mahabhasya, on Panini, II, 2,6 "Pifigala kesah". 

19. Studien Zur indogermanischen Kultur and Urheimat, pp. 27, 

59-61. 
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two, some went north to be differentiated later into Nordics and 
others moved into Ukraine and thence further to the south and 
the west. Thus south Eussia which was the original home, 
according to Nehring, has been postulated by Brandenstein as 
the interim home of the Indo-Europeans. 

P. Giles suggests the word wiros' meaning 'men 1 in most of 
the languages, concerned in place of the term 'Indo-European' or 
'Lido-Germanic*. He 20 infers from the similarity of various 
languages of this Wiros-group that the people speaking them 
"must have lived for long in a severely circumscribed area" so 
that their peculiarities developed for many generations in common," 
Such a restricted area must have been isolated from the rest of 
the world either by great waters or mountains. But these 
languages have no common word to mean a sea. The compara- 
tive study of these languages show that these people lived in a 
temperate zone, as evidenced by the names of trees like oak, 
beech, willow, birch and some coniferous trees. Besides, the 
wiros were probably the settled people and not nomads — because 
they grew corn and domesticated animals like the ox, the cow, 
the sheep, the horse, the dog and pig and some deer, but not the 
ass or camel or elephant. They knew birds like the goose and 
the duck. The eagle was their most familiar bird of prey. From 
the close scoutiny of these data Giles rules out the possibility of 
India, the Pamir region, Central Asia and also of the northern 
plains of Europe being the habitat of the wiros and suggests the 
region in Europe corresponding to modern Hungary, Austria and 
Bohemia as the original homeland of the Aryans. 

Some soholar thinks that the early IE and PinnoUgrian 
influenced each other at very early times, because striking simi- 
larities between these two language-groups are found out. 
Mtfller also points out numerous cases of similarity between the 
early IE and early Semitic. If the primitive Indo-Europeans 
had contact with the Pinno-Ugrians of Central Russia and also 
with the Semitic people, "the region that naturally detaches 
itself as the probable IE cradleland" is no doubt south Eussia. 



20. C.H.I., I, (1955), p 59. 
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Schraeder also concludes after his laborious research that South 
Russia was the original homeland of the IE. Dr. Ghosh 21 also 
gives his verdict in favour of S. Russia "as the cradle land of the 
Aryans". 

Now scholars 22 like A. C. Das, Ganganath Jha, D. S. 
Triveda, and L. D. Kalla put forward the theory of the indi. 
genous origin of the Aryans. The Rgveda indicates that the 
Vedio Aryans regarded 'sapta-sindhu' as their original home, so 
dear and sacred to them (deva-nirmifca-des'ah) and there is nothing 
to show that they had migrated into India from outside. If they 
were foreigners, they would have mentioned their original land 
at last in the Rgveda, their oldest record. The remark of Dr. B. K. 
Ghosh 23 that "the reticence maintained by the Vedic Aryans 
about immigration" from Indo-Irania was, therefore, at least 
partially intentional" is really surprising. He thinks that 
"the names Rasa, Sarasvati and Balhika.. ..might have been 
brought to India from Iran by the Aryans but it can 
equally be argued that these names were brought to Iran 
from India. No country outside India can claim to have had the 
records as old as the Rgveda, not even the various countries of 
Europe which, as discussed above have been claimed to be 'the 
cradle land of the Aryas'. The Rgveda and then the Avesta 
date from a far earlier period than any record in the European 
languages. This may strengthen our theory that the speakers 
of European languages were a younger branch of the IE family. 
Latham's argument for Lithuanian, as already discussed, fails 
to convince us of any reason for the Aryan cradle-land in Europe. 
As regards flora and fauna, Mr. Kalla 24 says distinctly : "We do 
not know of a single object, tree or'animal that is entirely European 
in origin having a common name in the Aryan languages of the 
East and the West. Besides the Vedic Sanskrit has the largest 
number of vocables found in the Aryan languages. If the Vedic 

21. The Vedic Age, p 217 

22. D. R. Bhandarkar Comm. vol., p 1.2: ABORI, XX, 48 f. and 
P.O.C., vi, 723-4. 

23. The Vedic Age, p 223, (BVB). 

24. Home of the Aryas, p 28. 
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Aryans had come from outside of India and the pre-vedic Aryan 
language was spoken in different parts of Europe or Asia, as 
suggested above, the languages of those parts would have 
definitely preserved a considerable number of these vocables. 

The Vedic literature is undoubtedly the earliest monument 
of the Aryan mind and if reflects a stage of cultural evolution 
in India, If the Aryans had entered India from outside, why 
do we find no earlier record of the IB any where else ? Is it 
not better to suppose that the Aryans moved from India when 
they were still not culturally developed, so that they could 
impart any cultural tradition in their new habitation ? The 
Rgveda is definitely older than the Avesta and this fact also 
leads us to believe that the Iranians who composed the Avesta 
were a branch of the Indian Aryans who had already produced 
the Rgveda. Next the soma rituals were practised and have 
long been established in the Rgvedio age and the Mujavant 
hills in Kashmir are noted in the Rgveda as the home of soma 
from which the soma plants were gathered. This fact also 
reveals that the region of Saptasindhu including Kashmir was 
the home of the Vedic Aryans. Dr. N. K. Dutt 2j , however, 
puts forward his note of objection that "the soma sacrifice was 
certainly not the oldest sacrifice among the Aryans, no such 
word or sacrifice can be traced in the European languages and 
mythologies. It belonged to Indo-Iranian period, but not to 
Indo-European." 

Some scholar thinks that as the Rgveda knows the lion and 
the mrgahastin but not the tiger or hastin and as it mentions 
barley (yava) and wheat but not rice, the Vedic Aryans were 
confined in the N, W. India and the Punjab. The geographical 
data of the Rgveda 26 show that the Punjab and the adjacent 
regions form the nucleus from which the Vedic hymns were 
first sung. As regards the silence of the tiger and the elephant 
in the Ev., it may be argued that these two were worshipped 
in the Iadus valley, as indicated by the seals discovered at 
Harappa, and if they were known to people of the earlier 



25. The Aryanisation of India, p 129. 

26. The Vedic Age, (BVB), ch. XIII. 
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period, they might have been not unknown to the Vedic Indians 
as well. 

Dr. B. K. Ghosh 27 , however, points out that "had India 
been the original home of the Aryans (IE), they would have 
certainly tried fully to aryanise the whole of this sub-continent 
before crossing the frontier barriers in quest of adventure.'* But 
it should be borne in mind that the Vedic Aryans could not have 
considered India as a sub-continent, as one country and to them 
the crossing of the Hindukush mountains was no less adven- 
turious than of crossing the Vindhyas. However, the greatest 
difficulty in regarding Saptasindhu as the cradle land of the 
Aryans lies in the fact fchat archaeology has brought to light 
that the more ancient Indus valley culture (3000 B.C.) was 
non-Aryan, supplanted later on by the Vedic Aryans. Sir John 
Marshall^has put forward various arguments like the borrowing 
of the Siva-cult of Mohenjo-daro by the Vedic Aryans and the 
absence of the horse and presence of icons etc. to prove that 
the Indus valley civilisation was quite distinct and earlier 
than the Vedio civilisation. Some other scholars 28 , however, 
on the evidence of skeletal materials, hold that the Aryans in 
the Indus valley formed part of the diverse population of those 
days, The question is still controversial and awaits further 
evidence for final solution, Pusalkar 29 asserfcs that "it has to 
be admitted that there is no conclusive evidence against the 
view that ascribes the authorship of the Indus valley civilisa- 
tion to the Rgvedic Aryans," and at the present state of 
our knowledge it may be better to say that the Indus valley 
culture "represents the synthesis of the Aryans and non-aryan 
cultures." From the Ev. we find the difference between the 
Aryas and the Dasas, not only cultural but also racial. The 
contention of Dr. A. 0. Das 30 that the Dasas were not 
non-aryans but the lowest order of the Aryan society and 

27. Ibid, p 206. 

28. Datta, Rgvedic Culture of the Prehistoric Indus— Foreword, 
p XXV ; Choudhury, Calcutta Review, June, 1945. 

29. The Vedic Age, (BVB), vol h V 198. 

30. Rgvedic India, p 136. 
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that they were called black because they were sun-burnt and they 
led an irreligious life, hostile to other Aryans, is hardly convin- 
cing. The exposure to sun of only the DEsas can hardly be accep- 
ted because the Aryans who are pointed in the Ev. as an agricul- 
tural people, were equally exposed to sun. The Dasas were 
obviously non-aryan people possessing strong fortified towns for 
the destruction of which the Aryas had to invoke the aid of 
gods. Indra is often praised in the Ev. (II, 19, 6, 95, 5 etc.) 
for having destroyed the ninety-nine strong forts of the Dasa 
I^ambara. Even Dr. Das 31 admits that "these Dasas were not 
necessarily nomads and for aught we know were the settled 
inhabitants of the country living on the products of agriculture 
like the sacrifice-loving Aryas." The names like Balbutha 32 , 
Dhuni and Chumuri 33 and others are clearly un-aryans. The 
Rgveda mentions the conflict of the Aryas not only with the 
Dasas but also with other Jryas. So the Aryas could not be 
called Dasas simply for being hostile to other Aryas. Of course, 
'dasa' in the sense of a servant has been used sometime in the 
Ev., as for example, Divodasa and Nabhanedistha speaks of 
princes like Yadu and Turva as dasas to his father Manu 
Sarvani 34 . 

Dr. P. L. Bhargava's 35 argument in favour of India as the 
cradle land of the Sryas when he draws our attention to a 
region, as referred to in the Ev., "not forming part of sapta- 
sindhu proper and yet one to which the Aryans attached special 
importance," is more convincing. According to the Vedas and 
theAvesta, the Aryans attached special importance to soma-ritual. 
Mujavat 36 was the birth place of Soma and it 37 is referred to in 
the AV. as a people, closely associated with the MahSvfsas and 
the GandhSiris and on this side of the Balhikas. He, therefore 



31. Ibid, p 134. 

32. Rv., VIII, 46, 32. 

33. Rv., VII. 19, 4. 

34. Rv.X.62, 10. 

35. India in the Vedic Age, p 48. 

36. Rv. X, 34, 1 

37. Av. V, 22. 
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identifies the region concerned with the valleys of Ghorband and 
Panjshirtothe south of the Hindukush range. These rivers are in 
all probability to be identified with the Susartu and the Basa, 
mentioned in the Ev. as flowing in the extreme north-west of 
Aryan territory and with the Vahvi-Datiya in Airy ana Vaejo, 
the cradle land of the Aryans. He suggests that "from this 

region one branch seems to have gone to the West and 

ultimately settled in the various countries of Europe, while 
another branch migrated to Saptasindhu from where in course 
of time it was divided into two sections one of which left 
saptasindhu and settled in Iran 38 . Dr. Bhargava also suggests 
that a huge flood in prehistoric times in the region south of the 
Hindukush, watered by the Ghorband and the Panjshir was 
most probably the cause of the dispersal of the Aryans from 
there, as reflected in the Vedic literature and the Avesta. 
The Ev. often refers to Manu as a great sacrificer and leader of 
the Aryas in their wars with the aborigines. The SB 39 alludes 
to a huge flood from which Manu saved himself by escaping 
in a boat. The Avesta refers to a deluge of ice and snow 
destroying Airyana Vaejo or the original home of the Aryans from 
which Yima, son of Vivanhvant, ruler of the land saved himself 
by taking shelter in an enclosure he had himself made. Thus 
the Vedic account refers the flood of waters and the Avesta to 
that of snow and frost. In both the accounts Manu is described 
as son of the same person Vivasvat 40 or Vivanhvant. The 
Semitic sources also refer to a huge flood in prehistoric 
times from which the person who saved is called Noah ( = Nuh 
in Arabic, clearly a contracted form of Manu). Dr. Bhargava 41 
draws our attention to the evidence of the Avesta (ch. L, Vendi- 
dad) which enumerates "sixteen holy lands created by Ahura 
Mazda which were later rendered unfit for the residence of men 
(i.e., the ancestors of Iranians) on account of different things 
created therein by Angra Mainyu, the evil spirit of the Avesta." 



38. India in the Vedic Age, (1971), p 49. 

39. 1. 8. It 1. 

40. Rv., viii, 52, 1 ; Av., viii. 10. 24 ; §B, xiii, 4, 3, 3. 

41. India in the Vedic Age, p 50 
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He suggests that the Iranians had lived in all these lands by 
turns until they finally settled in Iran. The first of these lands 
was Airyana Vaejo, already referred to as the original home of the 
IE-s, abandoned for severe winter and snow, 'Hapta hindu' 
( = Saptasindhu), mentioned as another land proves that the 
ancestors of the Iranians lived in the Punjab with the ancestors 
of the Vedic Aryans before their separation. 

Studied from the stand point of language and culture "the 
Veda and the Avesta seem to breathe the same spirit 42 . In the 
field of phonology the common Indo-Iranian dialect obliterated 
all distinctions between the three original a-vowels — , e 0 and &. 
In place of these three vowels in Greek, we . find only % in 
(Sanskrit and Iranian). In the treatment of semi-vowels i and u, 
the languages of the Veda and the Avesta differ from all other IE 
dialects in one respect : in the earliest stage i for i and u before u 
seem to have been dropped even though the result was a hiatus. 
Sk. s'l^stjha >Av. sraesta, in the Ev. this word is trisy- 
llabic, showing that the stem was srai. Dr. Ghosh 43 has shown 
in detail how "common linguistic innovations conclusively prove 
that Sanskrit and Avestan are to be regarded as a pair of 
twins within the brotherhood of Indo-European languages". 

The words 'Deva' and 'Asura' were used in the same sense, 
as in the Ev. 44 where Mitra and Varuna are called both Devas 
and Asuras in the same strain. So the conception that the Aryan 
gods were divided into two classes, Daiva and Asura, as held by 
Dr. Ghosh 45 , can not be justified. The Asuras 46 are represented 
as superior to Devas, sometime as elder brothers of the gods in 
the Brahma£as. Mitra and Varuna, these two Vedic gods were 
worshipped as nature-gods, as in the IE stage. TheBoghazkui 
inscription of G. 1400 B.O. mentions Indra, Nasatya, Mitra and 
Varuna showing thereby clearly that the antagonism between 
Daiva and Asura-gods had not yet broken out. The Vedic 



42. L. I. S.,p27. 

43. Ibid, p 44 

44. VIII, 25, 4 "Mahanta Mitra varuna samraja Devavasura." 

45. The Vedic Age, (BVB). p 224. 

46. Keith, RPVU, II, p 457. 
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Aryans were themselvera Asura-worshippers, as reflected in the 
Ev. where Indra whom Dr. Ghosh regards as even the foremost 
of the Daiva-gods, has been noted as an Asura, credited with 
'magical power' (may a). Even after the split between Indo- 
Aryans and Indo-Iranians there was no rivalry between Devas 
and Asuras, as evidenced by the above Boghazkui record. Hence 
the remark of Dr. Ghosh 47 that Asura-worshippers were "cursed 
and condemned by the Vedic Aryans, more out of jealousy" is 
unwarranted. Konow suggests that the Nasatyas are mentioned 
in the Mitany treaty on account of their playing a role in the 
ancient marriage-rites and as this connection of the As'vins with 
the marriage ritual occurs only in the late Suryasukta, Know 
concludes that "the extension of Indo-Aryan civilisation into 
Mesopotamia took place after the bulk of the Rgveda had come 
into existence. "Hence the oldest portions of the Rgveda would" 
have to be considered as considerably older than the Mitany 
treaty." So we may assume that in the earliest Rgvedic age the 
ancestor of the Indians and Iranians were still one people with 
the same religions beliefs. A large number of words, haoma 
( = soma), zoatar ( = hota), athravan ( = atharvan), manthra ( = 
mantra), yas'na ( = yajtta), and azutti ( = ahuti) and the entire 
sacrificial cult lead us to conclude that both vedic and Avestan 
rituals are of one and the same origin. 48 

The conflict between Devas and Asuras is mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature, obviously after the great schism between 
Indo- Aryans and Indo-Iranians. Dr. Bhargava 49 rightly points 
out the fact that "the leaders of this conflict were Aryan kings 
and Rsis" and that "it was really a conflict between two sections 
of Aryas, one worshipping the god as a deva and the other as an 
asura. Us'anass'ukra is mentioned as priest of the Asuras in 
later Vedic literature 50 . His sons Sanda and Marka are also 




47. The Vedic Age, p 224. 

48. Of Hillebrandt, Ritualliterature. 

49. India in the Vedic Age, p. 5,1. 

50. TS, II, 5, 8, 5 ; PB, VII, 5, 20 ; S&S, XIV, 27i 1. 
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noted as priests of the Asuras 51 . Us'anas was one of the Vedic 
Rsis and so in the period of the Ev. there was no real rift in the 
Aryan society. Later the descendants of Usanas prevailed as 
leaders of the Asura- worshippers and that is why most probably 
they had to leave the country. Kavi Us'anas belonged to the 
branch of the Bhargava or Atharvan family of rsis. The priests 
of Asura-worshipping Iranians were also called Athravans and 
the prophet Zarathustra had the title Spitama meaning white 
just like Usanas' title 'sukla'. Another title 'Kavi' of Usanas 
is also heard of in the names of Kings of the Kayanian dynasty 
of Iran. Hence it is not unlikely that the Atharvan priests, 
descended from Usanas left Sapta-sindhu and settled in Iran. 

The difference between the religion of the Ev. and that of the 
Avesta is only of one degree but not in Kind. It is due only to 
the difference of time between these two works. Zarathustra's 
position in Iran is like thai; of Buddha in India who protested 
against the ceremonial slaughter of animals in the name of reli- 
gion. Some of the gods of the Rgveda underwent some changes 
in the later Vedic and Puranic literature and also in the period 
of the Avesta. The Upanisads ushered in a spirit of monism as 
well as Zarathustra. The nature-gods and the fire-cult of the 
primitive IE religion are reflected in the Rgvedic hymns. The 
Indo-Iranians knew also the some-cult and gave rise to some 
abstract deities like Vedic Rta and Avestan Asa. Dyans.the IE 
god still exists in the Rgveda but not in the Avesta. Mitra and 
Apam Napat, the Rgvedic gods continue their existence in the 
Avesta. Vis^u and Eudra, the Rgvedic gods are no more found 
in the Avesta. New gods like Skanda and the Amesha Spentas 
rise in the period of the Avesta and of the Puranas. Trita 
Aptya of the Ev. gave rise to Thrita and Athvya of the Avesta. 
Rgvedic gods like Indra, Varuna and Nasatyas were consigned to 
Hades in the Avesta but their epiti^S were recognised as gods. 
Varu^a's epithets 'Asura' and 'Medhira' were turned into 'Ahura 
Mazda', the Supreme God in the Avesta. Similarly Indra's 



61. TS.. vi, 4, 10, 1 ; MS, iv, 6, 3 ; VS. vii, 12, 13. 16, 17 ; SB, iv, 
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epithet 'Vrfcrahan' (in the Ev.) became 'Vere thraghna'. The 
'Nasatyas' were treated as demons in the Avesta but their other 
name 'As'vina' remained in 'Aspina'. Manu and Yama, treated 
as separate gods in the RV. were identified in the Avesta, 
because of their common patronymic 'Vaivasvata', Dr. Bhar- 
gava 52 draws our eyes to the change of the most popular 
Rgvedic god Indra who stood in the way of pure monotheism 
into a demon in the Avesta. The conception of transmigration 
is found in both the later vedic literature and in some Zoroas- 
trian scriptures. Ttie 'Upanayana' ceremony is heard of in both 
the later vedic literature and the Avesta. From all these data 
we may conclude that the Indo-Aryans and Indo-Iranians 
formed a homogeneous group with common beliefs and practices, 
living together in a common land before their split which took 
place after the composition of the RV. and if that common land 
were the region of the river-valleys of the Ghorband and the 
Panjshir, the Aryans would have migrated to Iran and further 
to N.W. regions of Asia Minor, as evidenced by the records of 
Boghaz kui, clay-tablets at Tel-eLAmarna and even by the 
archeologioal evidences oi the Kassites who had been Aryan- 
ised and used the Aryan names like Surias and Marytas 
(=Surya and Maruts). The testimony of the Puraiias in 
which the Druhyu princes are described as ruling in Gandhara 
and then migrating towards the Mleccha countries to the north 
of India may also be considered as confirming the Aryan 
expansion, in the aforesaid channel. 

The Aryan problem has been discussed from different angles 
of vision. The antiquity of Indian culture, as reflected in the 
Vedas is not generally held to be placed before the second 
millennium before Christ. But the archaeological evidences at 
Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and other places in the Indus valley 
and recently even in the A joy valley of West Bengal, push 
back its antiquity to 3000 B.O., if not earlier. Hence as noted 
before, the greatest difficulty in regarding Irdia as the cradle-land 
of the IB.-s lies in the fact that that the Indus valley civilisation 



52, Ind. Ved. Age, p 55. 
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which is generally accepted on archeological evidences to be 
older, is the achievement of the non-aryans whom the Vedic 
Aryans had supplanted. But it is still a much debated problem 
whether the Rgvedic culture is prior or posterior to the Indus 
culture. Sri Basanta Kumar Chattopadhaya has tried to show 
the priority of Vedic culture in an article : "The Mohenjo-Daro 
Civilisation in All India Oriental Conference, (21st session), 1966, 
vol. II, pt. I." From the seals of characteristic Indus pattern 
at the earliest sites of Ur and Kish in Mesopotamia it appears 
that the people went from India to Ur and kish. Uru-ksiti 53 in 
the Rgveda, two places to which Vedic Aryans are referred to 
have gone from India are believed to be identified with Ur and 
kish. The words- like Nebuchadnazer and Asarbanipal in ancient 
Mesopotamia resembling Nava-Chandra-Asura and Asura- 
Avani-pala respectively in Sanskrit indicate the immigration of 
ancient Mesopotamia. Much has heen discussed for and against 
the theory of India as the original home of the Aryans. The 
Mohenjo Daro seals being still undeciphered, we can not assert 
anything to be perfectly true and hence, in my humble opinion, 
we have to wait for further data for the final solution of 
the problem. 

Of course, it may be objected that the seals of Mohenjo-Daro 
of C. 2500 B.C. are found in Mesopotamia, whereas the Rgveda 
is generally assigned to 1500 B.C. and so we can not expect that 
the ancient seals of Mesopotamia were connected with the 
advent of the Vedic Aryans to that country. But the date of 
1500 B.C. for the Vedas, specially for the Rgveda is questionable. 
Winternitz 54 , after cool calculation, concludes : "we shall 
probably have to date the beginning of this development at 
about 2000 B.C. or 2500 B.C. and the end of it between 750 and 
500 B.C." So leaving aside the earlier dating of the Rgveda by 
Tilak and Jacobi, if we accept the modest suggestion of Winter- 
nitz, we can not definitely say that the period of Indus culture is 
earlier than that of the Vedic culture and if so, we may hold 



53. RV. vii, 100,4 ; ix, 84, 1 ; x, 118, 8. 

54. H. h I4t*« I, p 310. 
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that Vedic Aryans would have thrown influence on the kings of 
Asia Minor, as noted in Boghazkui records. Marshall thinks 
that from^the relics discovered at Mohenjo Dara it appears that 
Siva and Sakti were worshipped at Mohenjo Daro by the pre- 
vedic people of the locality and he suggests that the Vedio 
Aryans had accepted the worship oJ Siva and Sakti from the pre* 
vedic (nontAryan) people of Mohenjo Daro. But this suggestion 
is far from being proved. The god 'Kudra' of the Rgveda is 
identical with Siva and the term "Siva 55 ' is used to denote the 
Supreme god in the rc. Sayana has explained 'Siva' as sukhakarab 
parames'vara' — i.e., the highest god, source of happiness. 
Eudra is represented as Siva also in Vajasaneya sarnhita" 
(Chapter 16). The Sikti-cult is reflected in the Devi-sukta 56 of 
the Rgveda. So nothing can be decided until the antiquity of 
the Rgveda is finally determined. 

The close scrutiny of the Rgveda reveals that the Rgveda 
was composed in course of centuries and in different strata. 
Bloomfield 57 has shown some repititions in the Rgveda indica- 
ting thereby that later Rsis would have borrowed expressions 
from the earlier ones. In course of these several centuries the 
Rgvedio Rsis had not yet crossed the Gafiga to know anything 
of the region lying further east. Besides, the Rgveda and spells 
and prayers of the Av. were obviously composed before the 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads were started, 
if judged from the linguistic and cultural standpoints. If so, it 
may not be unwise to carry the antiquity of the Rgveda back to 
at least the third millenary B.C. 

Sir John Marshall has compared the vedic civilisation 
with the Indus culture and opined that they are quite distinct. 
As he assigns the Rgveda to the period subsequent to 1500 B.O., 



55. RV. f x, 92, 9 "Stomam Vo' adya Rudraya sikvase— ksayad- 
viraya natnasa didistana/yebhih Sivah svavafi evayavabhi-r— 
divah sifakti svayasa nikamabhih." 

56. RV.,x, 125. of. Ratri-sukta, Rv. x. 127 and khila portion of 
the Rv., containing a hymn to Durga. 

57. Rgveda Repititions, Introduction, p 4. 
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he oan not think of the Aryans in connection with the Indus 
civilisation. But as noted above, as the Rgveda may be pushed 
back to a further earlier period, we can not accept the view 
of Marshall to be final. Besides some scholar 58 thinks that on 
the evidence of skeletal materials the Aryans formed a part of 
the diverse population of the Indus valley during that early 
period. Dr. Pusalkar 50 has, however, warned us that "even 
assuming that the Rgvedic civilisation was earlier we must 
remember that during the pariod that intervened between it 
and the Indus valley civilisation the vedic religion was incor- 
porating many alien and non-aryan features, such as, phallus 
worship, Naga-worship, magic and spells etc. and was already 
tending to become comprehensive, composite and all-embracing 
harmonising different constituent elements and catering to the 
needs of the various strata." "The utmost that we can say is 
that the Rgvedic Aryans probably formed an important part of 
the populace in those days and contributed their share to the 
Indus valley civilisation." 

To oonclude from the foregoing data this much we may say 
that though the Aryan problem is still far from solution, along 
with other theories the India-home theory can not be rejected. 
There is nothing in the Rgveda which indicates that the Aryans 
came from outside. The Dasa-Dasyu people, often referred to in 
the Rv. might have spread at best from E. Iran to the Punjab 
andSindh and after the dispersal of the Aryans from their cradle 
in the Upper mountainous region of Mujavant as a result of huge 
flood, one branch of them came down to the Saptasindh plain 
to meet the non-Aryan people, probably of the same stock of 
the people of the Indus valley civilisation and gradually the two 
peoples underwent racial and cultural fusion. 



58. Datta, Rgvedic Culture of the Prehistoric Indus, Foreword, 

p. XXV. 

59. The Vedic Age (BVB), p 198. 



Section— ii 

ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 

In the previous section we have discussed the Aryan problem 
in detail and considered the pros and cons of the problem of 
determining the original home of the Aryans, unfortunately to 
no final solution. The Rgveda — the earliest extant record of 
the Aryans, however, helps us with rich information in respect 
of their early settlements in India and other sources of the Vedio 
literature give us clue to their gradual expansion in different 
directions in India. Let us first consider the geographical data 
of the vedic literature, viz;, mountains, rivers and seasto ascer- 
tain the area occupied by the tribes, both Aryan and non- Aryan. 

The Himavant, now known as the Himalaya is frequently 
mentioned in the Ev. 1 , Av 2 , Ts 3 and Vs 4 . One mountain in 
this range is referred to as Trikakud 5 . The Ev. mentions the 
Mnjavant 6 , home of soma. The Av. 7 refers to Mujavat as the 
name of a people, associated with the Mabavrsas and Gandha- 
ris and on this side of the Balhikas. The Mujavant may be 
safely identified with the mod, Hindukush mountains. 

The Aryan settlements in Afghanistan are proved by the 
mention in the Ev. of the rivers Kubha 8 , modern the Kabul 
river, the.Suvastu 9 (swat) with its fair dwellings, the Krumu 
(mod. the Kurum) and the Mehatnu (probably the mod. Kaitu), 
the Gomatl (mod. Gomal), the Tristama (mod. Gilgit), the 
Susartu (mod. the Ghorband) and the EasE (mod, Panjshir)— 
all of which are tributaries of the Sindhu on the west.. 

Next we come across the Sindhu and its five tributaries on the 
east in the Ev. Ife was the mightiest river of the land, known 
as 'Sapta-sindhu'. The hymns describe it, as flowing, while 

1. Rv. X, 121, 4. 

2. AV., IV, 9, 9 ; V, 4, 2 & 8 ; vi, 24, 1 ; 95, 3 ; xix, 39, 1. 

3. TS, V 5, 11, 1 

4. VS, XXIV, 30 and XXV, 12. 

5. AV. iv, 9, 8; Ms, III, 6, 3 ; KS, XXIII, 1 and VS, xv 4. 

6. X, 34, 1, 

7. V, 22, 5, 7 & 8, 8. V, 53, 9. 9. viii, 19, 37. 
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roaring like a bull and the land rich in horses, chariots, food 
and clothes, wool and hemp and in gold. This river flowed 
into what was then known as the Parsvat or Apara (western) 
Samudra (mod. Arabian sea). 

The vitasta; is the most westerly of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, now known as the Jhelam, next are mentioned the 
Asikni" (mod. the Chenab) and the Purusrju 12 (mod, the Eavi). 
The river mentioned in the Nadi-stuti after the Vitasta is the 
ArjikiyH, wrongly identified by Yaska with the Bipas or Beas. 
The Nadi-stuti omits the Vipas and mentions the Marud.vydha 
between the Asikni and the Vitasta. Its non.mention in the in 
the nadlstuti is .due probably to its lesser importance in the 
period concerned. The Sutudrl 1 3 is the most easterly river of 
the Punjab, identified with the mod. Sutlej. This river has 
changed its course several times since the age of the Rgveda. 
We hear of another river Su?oma identified by Yaska with the 
Sindhu, but as the Sindhu is mentioned in the next verse of the 
same hymn, it is definitely a separate river which may be 
equated with the SohSn, an eastern tributory of the Indus 
flowing south of the Haro. 

Besides these rivers of the Punjab are mentioned in the Ev. 
the Gafiga, the Yamuna, the SarasvatI, the Dtsadvati and the 
Sarayti. The Ganga is mentioned along with the YamunS only 
once in a late hymn of the Ev. (x. 75) and indirectly in another 
hymn, 14 obviously because this river came to be known to the 
Vedic Aryans only at the fag-end of the Rgvedic period when 
we hear hardly of any Aryan settlement on the Ganga except 
Kaal. No separate hymn had been c°mposed in praise of the 
Ganga or the Yamuna, as has been done in favour cf the Sindhu 
or the SarasvatI.. This shows the significance of these two 
rivers iu the Rgvedic age. The Yamuna is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the battle of Sudas 15 with the Ajas, Sigrus and Yak- 



10. Rv.. viii, 24. 30. 11. Rv., viii, 20, 25. 

12. Rv., viii, 18, 8 & 9 ; viii, 74, 15, cf. also AV, vi, 12. 3. 

13. Rv. iii, 33, 1. 14. vi, 45, 31. 
15. Rv., vii, 18, 19. 
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su-s and elsewhere in connection with the wealth in the shape of 
horses and cows 16 . 

The Sarayu is mentioned thrice in the Rv. 17 and Zimmer 18 
identifies it with the modern Sarju in Oath. It is difficult 
to accept this identification in view of the fact that the Ganga, 
a s noted above, had not yet attained prominence in the Rgvedic 
age and it might have been the last limit of the Aryanisation in 
the east in those days. Rather the rc (V, 53, 9) mentioning the 
Sarayu along with four tributaries of the Sindh, the Rasa, the 
Anitabha, the Kubha and the Krumu indicates that it was also 
another western tributary of the Sindh and if so, it may 
be equated with the mod. Siritoi, a tributary of the Gonial. 

The Sarasvat! is the river par excellence 19 (nadHama) and 
mother of rivers (sindhu-mata) 20 and is noted as flowing into 
ocean 21 . In the Nadi-stuti 22 this river is mentioned between 
the Yamuna and the ^utudri and this proves that it is identical 
with the SarasvatI or Sarsuti, which is lost in the desert afr 
Bhatnair. This river called 'saptathi' 23 and 'Saptasvass' 24 
might have been a mighty river like the Sindhu rising from the 
Himalayas, and falling into the sea. This sea was, according to 
Dr, Das, probably known as the Sarasvat sea in the Rgvedic 
period, which was as a result of the subsequent seismic distur- 
bances dried up and the place of the disappearance of the Saras- 
vatI is mentioned as Vinas'ana in the Brahraatias 25 . The banks 
of this river witnessed the development of the vedic sacrifices 
and the highest speculations on the Atman and Paramat. 
man. This river was associated with the rule of Yayati, son of 
Nahusa and his son Puru and also with that of the Trtsu king 
Vadhryas'va and his son Divodasa. The importance of the 
SaravatI was not-political but also economic and cultural. 



16. Rv.,V. 52.17 

17. iv ( 30, 18 ; V, 53, 9 and x, 64, 9. 

18. Altindisches Lebeii, p 17. 

19. Rv., II, 41, 16. 

20. Rv., VII, 36, 6. 

21. Rv., vii, 95, 2. (a samudrat). 

22. Rv. x,75, 5. 



23. Rv. vi!, 36, 6. 

24. Rv., vi, 61, 10. 

25. PB, 25, 10, 6 and Jaim. 
Upa., Br. iv, 26. 
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We come across the DrSadvatT flowing past; Thanesvara 
and the Spaya along with the SarasvatT in Bv., Ill, 23, 4. The 
DrsadvatT, identified with the mod. Ghaggar (according to 
others, with the Ohittang) is at present almost dry except during 
the rains. The region between the SarasvatT and the Dlsadvatl 
was the cradle land of Vedic culture, known later on as Brahma 
varta to Manu 26 . 

Thus practically three river-systems formed the Aryan home- 
land in the Rgvedic period, first the Sindhu and its tributaries, 
second the SarasvatT with its tributaries and last the Ganges- 
Jumna valley. Now the 'Sapta-sindhu'. frequently mentioned 
in the Rgveda may be taken, as suggested by Max MUller, as the 
country washed fry the Indus and its his five tributaries and the 
SarasvatT. The rivers of the Rgveda, as noted above, show 
that the Aryans spread from Afghanistan to Eastern India upto 
the Ganges including the Punjab, Kashmir and parts of Sind 
and Bajputana in the period of the Rgveda. 

Scholars differ as to whether the Vedic Aryans knew the 
ocean or sea. Keith and Macdonell 27 think that because the 
parts of the ship like masts and sails except the oar are not 
mentioned in the Rgveda, the sea navigation or sea-trade was 
unknown to the Rgvedic Indians. Zimmer 28 opines that the 
samudra was but metaphorically used in the Rv. 29 and that it 
meant the Indus when the latter received the waters of all its 
tributaries. But the yes 30 describe the SarasvatT as falling 
into the ocean and elsewhere the res 31 seem distinctly to refer 
to the western and eastern oceans. The re 32 mentions clearly 
the distinction between Sindhu (river) and samudra (ocean or 
sea). Another rc 33 refers to an ambitious merchant sending 
boats to the ocean. The rc 34 speaks of large seven rivers 
flowing towards the sea. The treasures of the ocean are referred 



26. II, 17 & 18, 

27. Vedic Index, I, 461 30. vi, 61, 2 and vii, 95, 2. 

28. Altin, Leben, 22. 81. X, 136, 5 and 6. 

29. x, 136, 5 and vii, 6, 7 & x, 98, 5 

32. viii, 6, 4 ("samudrayeva sindhavah"). 

33. IMS, 3. 34. i, 71,7 
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to in the res 35 . The Atharva veda 36 mentions the "gold-born 
and all-healing shell of pearl, won from the sea. The Ev, 37 
refers to profit.seeker merchants going to the sea. Dr. A. 0, 
Das 38 points out in his Rgvedic India : That the Aryans navi- 
gated the seas and were acquainted with the art of navigation 
would appear from the fact that they had sea-going vessels pro- 
pelled by one hundred oars 39 and also furnished with wings, i*e n 
sails 40 . Besides, the Rgveda throws a flood of light on mari- 
time navigation when it refers to the plight and rescue of 
Bhujyu Tugra 41 who was shipwrecked in the sea, described as 
without support, without any object that can be grasped for 
protection." The rc 42 mentions clearly two seas, Purva (eastern) 
and Apara (western). The Apara (also called Para or Paravat) 
sea 13 definitely the Arabian sea into which the Sindhu flowed 
and it is more likely that the lower portion of Sindh was in 
the period of the Rgveda still under sea- water. 

The Purva sea (also called Avara or Arvavat sea) is hard to 
be definitely identified with. It could not have been the Bay 
of Bengal, as put forward by Hopkins, because we have noticed 
above that the Aryans did not cross the Ganga (or at most the 
Sarayu) in their eastward movement in the Rgvedic age. Dr. 
Bhargava's suggestion of its identification with the Rajputana sea 
deserves consideration, Dr. A. 0. Das 43 thinks that the uphea- 
val of the sea-bed in post-Rgvedio times must have caused an 
obstruction to the lower channals of the Sarasvatl and the 
Sutudri which had to deflect their courses towards the west. 
The drifting sands gradually choked up this newly formed 
channel and the rainfall having become scanty in consequence of 



35. i, 47, 6 ; vii, 6, 7 ; ix, 97, 44. 

36. iv, 10, 1 & 3. 

37. i, 56, 2. 

38. Revised edition, (1971), p 34, 

39. Rv., i, 116, 5. 

40. Rv., x. 143, 5. 

41. Rv. i, 116, 5. ("Anarambharie...tiavam-ata3thivamsain") 

42. Rv. x, 136, 5. ("ubhau samudrava kseti yascha purva utaparah"). 

43. Rgvedic India, p 45. 
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the disappearance of the sea in the south, the .Sarasvati 
gradually became attenuated and her current was not sufficiently 
strong to cut away through the sun-choked channel which had 
since then remained abandoned." He points out also the 
evidences of upheavals and subsidences going on in the borders of 
Bajputana and Cutoh facing the Arabian sea even in recent 
times 44 . Dr. Bhargava claims 'Sarasvat' in res (vii, 95 and 
96) to he Sarasvat sea because it has been described as "a 
virile, young and strong male growing among his wives (i.e., 
rivers) in hymn addressed to Sarasvati. This description of 
course, leads us to assume that the 'Sarasvat' (male) was the sea 
into which the Sarasvati associated with the performance of 
sacrifices fell, If so, the 'Sarasvati' sea was obviously the Eaj- 
putana sea, i.e t) the sea which lay south of the same parts of the 
Sapta sindhu in the Rgvedie age. Dr, Bhargava confirms his 
statement with some references from the epics and the PurStJaS 
to such a sea in ancient period in what is now a part of Eajas- 
than. Now the 'Sarasvati' sea and the PSrva sea might have 
heen the same sea in the Rgvedie times, most probably separated 
by a portion of land projecting between them, both lying south 
of Saptasindhu. 

The Kurus flourished much under ParikSit I of the Bharata 
family, as noted in the Atharva veda 45 . The Kuru kingdom 
rose to prominence under Pratlpa and his son Santanu. Pratlpa 
is mentioned in the Av. and Santanu is heard of in the Ev. x, 98. 

The SB 46 mentions "both the western "Ocean and the 
eastern one "suggesting thereby the Arabian sea and the Indian 
Ocean being known to the people of the period of its composi- 
tion. It refers to 'vinasana', a place where the Sarasvati lost 
its flow. Weber traces the name of the river Beba ( = Narmada) 
in the term 'R^vottaras', found in the The Sadanirs is 

noted in the as the boundary between the Kosalas and 
Videhas : and Weber 47 points out that the Aryans had by this 



44. cf. Wadia's remark in ' 'Geology of India*', pp 30-34. 

45. Av. xx, 127, 7-10. 46. 1, 6. 3. 11. 
47. In<i. Stud., I. 170. 
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time pushed forward, led by the Videgha Mathava and his 
priest as far as the river Sadanira, equated with the Karatoya by 
Sayana and at least with the Gand a ki. The legend states that 
no brShmana went across the river Sadanira in former times, 
thinking that the land across it had not been burnt by Agni 
Vaisvanara. Mathava and his priest Gotama Rahugana caused 
Videha to be burnt and to be colonised over by Brahmanas. 
Parichakra, mentioned in SB 48 as a Panchala town has been 
identified by Weber with the later Ekachakra near Kampila. 
Kampila of SB has been equated with mod. Kampila on the 
old Ganga between Badaun and Farrukkabad. Agandivat 49 
has been mentioned as capital of Janamejaya Pariksita where 
the horse was bound for his As'vamedha sacrifice, obviously in 
in the region of Kuruksetra. Kaus'ambi (mod. Kosam on the 
Jumna) is heard of in ^B 50 which mentions Kausambeya. The 
aitT. Aran 51 speaks of the Manus as the heap (utkara) of Kuruk- 
setra, identified with the later Marustbala (Maru deserts). 

The Atharva veda 52 refers to fivefold divisions for each of 
which protection is prayed for, vig., eastern, southern, western 
and northern and the last noted as fixed and upward quarters, 
The AB 5 3 refers broadly to five parts of the country as Pra- 
chidis' (eastern quarter), Pratichldis' (western quarter), UdTchTdis' 
(northern quarters) and Dhruva Madhyama (Madhyadess) repre- 
sented by the Kuru-Panchalas. The DharmaSUtras again men- 
tion Brahmavarta or Aryavarta, Madhyadesa and DaksinS- 
patha. Thus from the above survey of geographical data we 
may conclude that the Aryans who were settled in the region 
of Sapta sindhu in the Rgvedic age, expanded gradually in all 
directions in India in the later Vedic period. 



48. XIJI, 5, 4, 7. 

49. &B, XIII, 5, 4, 2. and AB, viii, 21. 

50. SB, XII, 2,2, 13. 

51. V, 1,1. 

52. xix, 17 

53. VIII, 88, 3. 



Section — iii 

THE TRIBES AND THEIR KINGDOMS- 
ARYAN AND NON-ARYAN 

The Aryan people, ousted from their cradle, according to 
one school by a huge flood, previously referred to, came down 
to the plain, watered by the Sindhu and its tributaries and 
spread up to the Sarasvati; According to others, the Aryans 
penetrated into the Indus valley through the passes on the 
north-west from outside. This region came to be called 'sapta 
sindhu' in the Rgvedio age. The Aryans bad to meet the stiff 
resistence of the non-aryan people, probably akin to the people 
of the Indus valley culture whom they called Dasas and 
Dasyus. 

The Aryans had established a number of tribal states, ruled 
normally by chiefs called rajanah, as referred to in the Das'a- 
rajna battle, mentioned in various hymns of the Rgveda. The 
earliest Aryan kingdoms were founded by four kings, Ik§aku, 
Prams'u, Sudyumna and Saryata, all stated to be sons of Manu 
Vaivasvata. Ikssku's kingdom was on the west of the Sindhu, 
PramSu established his rule probably on the east of Iksaku's 
kingdom, Sudyumna's kingdom lay further in the east and 
stretched upto the Sarasvati and beyond the Sarasvati lay the 
kingdom of Saryata in the east. The AB 1 mentions that Sar- 
yafca Manava performed the Asvamedha sacrifice with the help 
of the celebrated priest Chyavana BhSrgava. In the later 
Rgvedic period one rich Iksaku king is heard of as ruling over a 
province, once ruled over by the king Asamati 2 so as to enable 
the people of five janapadas enjoy the bliss of heaven. Puru- 
kutsa, a famous king of this dynasty has often been extolled in 
the Rgveda. His son was Trasadasyu 3 who was a terror to 
the Dasyus, a rich donor and ruler of the territory extended upto 



1. 39, 7. 

2. Rv., X, 60, 1 & 4. 

3. Rv., IV. 38,1 and VIII, 19, 36-37 
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the river Suvastu. He has been highly spoken of for his gifts 4 
and has be«n described as "ardha-deva 5 '\ The AB 6 refers to 
Haris'chandra, son of Vedhas of the Ik§aku line who was a great 
saorificer and performed a Rajasiiya sacrifice with the eminent 
priests of the age, Visvamitra, Vasistha, Jamadagni and Ay&sa ; 
and to his successor Rohita. 

The Bharatas are the most renowned of the clans of the 
sacrifice-loving Aryans who were settled in the region between 
the Sarasvati and settled in the region between the Sarasvati 
and the Yamuna in tbe Rgvedic period. They became so 
advanced and powerful as to give the name of the whole country 
BharatavarSa. Sarasvati, Bharati and IJa are the names of 
fires enkindled in different regions of Saptasindhu and these are 
also the names of contiguous regions in which they were first 
enkindled. Ha 7 is invoked to bum auspiciously on the banks 
of the Sarasvati, the Dysadvati and the Spaya, Sarasvati 
signifies the region watered probably by its upper course and 
inhabited by the Bharatas under the spiritual guidance of Visva- 
mitra and 115, the region in the valley of Kashmir, 

In the east of Sapfeasindhu ruled the most powerful king of 
Tritsus Divodasa Atithigva, son of Vadhryasva. Kanvakubja 
at this time was ruled °ver by the renowned king Gathin who 
is mentioned to have composed four hymns of the third mandala 
of the Rgveda. But it lost its importance because Visvamitra, 
son of Gathin became a rsi. The kingdom of Kasi also declined 
after the death of Alarka. As a result the Dasas, obviously the 
non-aryan tribes raised their heads specially under their ablest 
monarch like ^ambara 8 , son of Kulitara, who was the master of 
90 or 100 forts. 9 Divodasa was a great conqueror who won 
over the Purus, Yadus and Turvasas, the different tribes and 

4. Rv., v, 33, 8 and VIII, 19, 36-37. 

5. Rv., IV, 42, 8-9. 

6. Ch. 33. 

7. Rv., iii, 23, 4. (Nitva...Ilayaspade...Agne didlhi). 

8. Rv., IV. 30, 14. 

9. Rv., I, 130, 7- "Bhinat-puro navatim -"and II, 14, 6— "...satam 
Sambarasya puro vibhcda..." 
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also over Sambara — the D&sa king, the Panis and the Para- 
vatas. His gifts are also highly spoken of in the Rgveda 10 . 
The Yadus were an Aryan tribe living in Saptasindhu but they 
most probably seceded from the orthodox faith, as evidenoed by 
the fact that they are noted in the rc (X, 62, 10) as kings be- 
longing to the Dasa-tribe or unbelievers ("Uta dasa..,.Yadu-s- 
Turva.s-cha mamahe"). 

Sudas was son of Pijavana and grandson of DivodSsa ; and 
so we may assume that the Trtsus had hereditary kings to rule 
over them. His priest was at the outset Vis'vamitra of the 
Kus'ika-Bharata family who guided him to fight successfully 
against his enemies on the Vipas and the Sutudri. But Visva- 
mitra was superceded by Vasi§tjha, a rsi of far superior merit 
and power. 'This change of priest resulted in a bitter rivalry 
between the two. Visvamitra led against the Bharatas a 
tribal confederacy of ten kings — five kings or chiefs of the well- 
known tribes, Puru, Yadu, Turvasa, Anu and Druhyu and 
other five of less importance, viz., Alina, Paktha, Bhalanas, Siva 
andVisariin. In this Das'arajfia battle on the v Paru§rn the 
Bharatas under Sudas came out successful and the Anu and 
Druhyu kings were drowned in the Parusnl. The Puru king 
was also slain in the battle, because in the later hymn 11 Vasi$- 
tha, the successful priest of Sudas is found to have prayed to 
Indra to humiliate the Turvasa and the Yadava kings. Though 
defeated in the Das'arajfia battle the importance of the Purus as 
a tribe can not be minimised. Some hymns of the Rgveda speak 
of Sudas and Trasadasyu as living in a friendly relation and 
suggest that the Purus were united with the Trtsus and Bhara- 
tas to form the Kurus, so prominent in the period of the later 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas. The kings of this line, viz., 
Tyk§i and still later on Kurus'ravana, son of MitrStithi and 
father of Dpamasravas are heard of in the hymns of the 
Rgveda, (x). Other princes of this line are Tryaruna and 
T^vTsan 0 r Trdhatu. The Pakthas, Bhalanasas, Aiinas and 



10. Vi, 47, 22-23. 
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Vi^anins, these four tribes must have lived west of the Indus 
with Rohita, son of Haris'chandra. The Pakthas lived in the 
hills from which the Krumu rises, the region being identified 
by Zimmer with the mod. Pakthus in eastern Afghanistan. The 
Visaoins were the tribe of the N. W. between the Krumu and 
the Gomati. Tbe^Alir as might have been located north-east of 
Kafiristan. The Sivas lived in between the Sindhu and the 
Vitasta in the Rgvedic age 12 . The enemies of Sudas broke the 
bank of the Paru§ni to divert its channel UDder the leadership 
of Kavi Ohayamana but failed, the leader being killed. Sudas 
also defeated the united twenty-one clans of the two Vaikarria 
states. 

Sudas also killed the Dasa king Bheda, probably the descen- 
ded of^Sambara who had led three non-aryan eastern tribes, 
Ajas, Sigrus and Yaksus against him in the battle on the 
Yamuna. Sudas thus was not only a great conqueror but also 
a rich donor. Va^tha 1 3 speaks highly of his gifts like 200 
cows, and 2 chariots, besides 4 horses, decorated with gold 
which he received. SudSs was succeeded by Sahadeva and Saha- 
deva by his son Somaka of whose gifts of 2 horses we hear from 
the hymn of the sage Vamad eva 14 . Thus the period of rule of six 
kings, Vadhryasva, Divodasa, Pijavana, Sudas, Sahadeva and 
Somaka was the most glorious in the Rgvedic age when appeared 
some of the eminent r§is like Vis'vamitra, Vasisjha, Agastya, 
Ayasya, Jamadagni, Rama, Grtsamada, Parvata, Narada and 
Vamadeva. 

The Bhrgus and the Haihayas came into conflict as ex- 
pressed in the hymns of the Rgveda 15 . Vitahavya 16 . 
the Haihaya king is noted as an ally of Sudas ; where- 
as the Bhrgus 17 fought against them. The Bhrgus won first 
but at last were defeated. The conflict between the Bhrgus and 



12. J. B. O. R, S., 12, p 253. 

13. Rv., VII. 18. 22-23. 

14. Rv. Iv. 15. 7-8, 

15. Rv. VII. 18. 19. 33 & 83. 

16. Rv, VII. 19. 3. 
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the Vaifcahavya Haihayas is referred to in the Atharvaveda 18 ." 
They grew excessively, they did not quite touch up to the sky 
having injured Bbrgu, the Srfijayas and the Vaitahavyas 
perished." It may be noted in this connection that the hostility 
between Sudas and the Bhrgus is referred to in a later work 
like Manusmrti 19 . 

The Krvis, originally settled on the Indus and the Chenab 
(Asikni) moved later on more eastward across the Yamuna to 
the land, known later on as Panchala. The SB 20 shows that 
Krvi was the earlier name of the Paftchalas. The Krvis thus 
merged in a greater alliance, called later as Kuru-Pafichala. The 
Kuru-kingdom flourished much under Pratlpa, mentioned in the 
AV. and hte son Santanu. 

The Paflchala Kings Kraivya and Sona Satrassha are men- 
tioned as performing the Asvamedha and king Durmukha is eulo- 
gised as the conqueror of the whole earth 21 . Closely associated 
with the Bharatas or Trtsus was the tribe of Srfijayas who lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Bharatas, probably in the Panchala 
country ( mod. Eohilkhand area). The Trtsus were in Madhya- 
desa and so their allies, the Srfijayas are pointed out in the 
Vedic index 22 to have been located further east than the Indus. 
Daivavata 23 , a king of the Srfijayas is said to have won over the 
Turvasa3 and the V^chivants. 

The colonisation of Videha by Msthava, led by his priest 
Eahugaria has already been referred to. Thus the Aryans of Sap- 
tasindhu expanded more and more so as to cover the area known 
as Madhyadesa in the period of the later vedic literature. 

Besides these, some other tribes are heard of as living in the 
Rgvedic age. The Chedis lived probably in the region between 
the Yamuna and the Vindhyas. The rc 24 speaks of the gifts of 
ten kings, as slaves to his priest, offered by Kasu, one of their 
most powerful kings. 



18. V, 19. l. 

20. XIII. 5. 4. 7, 
22. I. P, 322. 
24. viii 5. 37, 39. 
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The AB 25 refers to Us'inaras as living in the Middle country 
( madhyama-desa ) along with the Vasas and the Kuru-Panch5las 
and ruling with the title of 'raja' after the coronation ceremony. 

The Matsyas are referred to in the Rgveda. 26 Of course, Dr. 
Bhargava interprets the term 'matsya' in this verse not as a 
class of the Matsyas but only as fish. The Matsyas in the later 
epic period, however, lived in the neighbourhood of the Surase- 
nas of Mathura to the west, i.e., in mod. Alwar, Bharatpur and 
Jaipur. The epic describes how the Matsyas were victimised for 
their wealth of cows to predatory raids by the Trigartas and the 
Kurus. The Matsyas of the above rc, if taken in the sense of a 
tribe, were attacked by the Turvas'as. Probably they lived in the 
same region, as noted in the Great epic, also in the Rgvedic age 
and this country was probably called 'matsyadeSa', situated as it 
was at the junction of Rajputana and the eastern seas in the 
Rgvedic age, probably because of abundance of fish obtained on 
the coasts of said seas. 

The Gandharis 27 , one of the frontier tribes of the Rgvedic 
period lived in the region roughly equivalent to mod. Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi districts, Zimmer 28 thinks that "they were 
settled in Vedic times on the south bank of the Kubha upto its 
mouth in the Indus and for some distance down the east side for 
the Indus itself." The AV. (v. 22 ) refers to the Gandharis, 
associated with the Mujavats and the MahavrSis on this side of 
the Balhikas. The rc 29 speaks highly of the sheep of this 
Gandhara area, famous for soft wool. 

The Kikatas are referred to in the Rgvedas 30 as the people, 
obviously non-aryan led by their chief Pramaganda', designated 
c naicha9akha', i.e. belonging to a low race, who did not offer 
soma juice to Indra by mixing milk with it. Wilson and 
Weber 31 think that Kika$a means Magadha or South Behar. 
Weber holds that this people were Aryan. But Yaska 82 declares 



25. 38, 3, 

26, vii. 18, 6, 27, 1, 126, 7, & AV, 22, 14, 
28, Altin Leben, 30, 31, 29. 1. 26. 7. 

31. Indische Studien. 1. 186 and Ind. Lit, 79n. 

32. Nir. vi, 32-"anarya*nivasaV' 
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that Kikata was the name of a non-aryan country. Zimmer 33 , 
there£6re concludes that the Kikatas were a non-aryan people. 
Sayaria explains the word 'Kikata* as "the country inhabited 
by the non-aryans." But as the Aryans of the Rgvedic period 
were still confined in the Saptasindhu region moving upto Gangs, 
it is hard to believe that Kikata of the same yc was used to 
mean 'Magadha'. Hillebrandt locates it in Saptasindhu in a 
mountainous region. This name, it is more likely, was trans- 
ferred from Saptasindhu to South Behar in a later period like the 
word 'sarayu' which was transferred from Gandhara to Kosala. 
Secondly, 'soma'-plant is the product of the Himalayan region. 
The mixture of soma with milk was the most expected beverage 
of the Vedio Aryans and in the Rgvedic age these Aryans were 
living in Saptasindhu and so the mention of 'soma' in the yc 
precludes the possibility of its having been South Behar. Maga- 
dha and Anga are mentioned in the AV. as a distant land and 
the man of Magadha is dedicated as a symbolic human sacrifice 
in the Yajurveda. 34 Hence we may conclude that Kikata, i.e., 
Magadha which was so long inhabited by the non-aryans was 
brought under the light of Aryan culture in the later Vedic 
period. If 'Kikata' of the r;c is taken to mean Magadha, it may 
be argued that the Rgvedic Aryans might have culled the infor- 
mation about the inferior breed of cattle of the non-aryan people 
of this distant land only from the Aryan merchants who had 
definitely touched this port while moving eastward in course of 
their voyage in pursuit of trade. 

Next about the Pa$is. It is very difficult to ascertain whether 
they were Aryans or non-aryans. The Rgveda 35 describes them 
as "greedy like the wolf", "extremely selfish", "niggardly", 
"non-sacrificing" , "of cruel speech" and "dasyus". ( "Nyakatnn- 
grathino mrdhravachati pani-r-as'raddha avydha ayajnan/pra-pra 
tan-das^uragni-r-vivaya purva-chakai apars ayah tin// )• They 
were cattle-possessors (cattle constituting the main wealth of the 
land in the Rgvedic age), and cattle-lifters. Sometimes they are 

33. Altin, Lebeu, 31, 118. 

34. 30. 5. 10 & 22. 

35. Rv. viii, 6,3. 
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painted as a class of demons who withheld the water of the 
clouds like cows from the Aryans. Vala 36 is their patron god, 
whom Indra pierced when he robbed Pani of his cows. Brbu 37 
is heard of as one of their kings. The phonetic similarities of 
the words like Pani and Punic, Vala and the Phoenician god Baal, 
Brbu and Baberu or Babylon tempt some scholars to identify 
them with the Phoenicians who lived originally near the Persian 
Gulf and traded in the Arabian sea before their migration to the 
Mediterranean coast. Sanskrit words like Panik or Vatiik, Panya 
or Vipani lead us to infer that the Paiii-s were the merchants of 
bet Rgvedic age. The Pani-s have bsen variously identified with 
the aboriginal non-aryan people, with 4 the Babylonians with 
Parnians, the Dahae and other Iranian tribes and with non- 
aryan caravan-traders. Dr. Daa 38 , however, thinks that "the 
Panis were a branch of the Aryan race and lived on the eastern 

9 

coast of Saptasindhu which afforded safe harbour to their mer- 
chant ships and supplied them with excellent timber for ship- 
building from the speers of the Himalayas and who were hated 
by their Aryan brethren not only for their extreme avarice and 
niggardliness but also for their not subscribing to the tenets of 
the orthodox Aryan faith/' For not subscribing to the orthodox 
Aryan faith they were hated and persecuted by the Vedic Aryans 
and at last driven out of the country. But some of them stayed 
in the oountry and were gradually incorporated in the cultured 
Aryan society. They probably lived on the high banks of the 
Ganga 39 with Brbu a3 their king. Brbu once helped the R§i 
Bharadvaja, while he lost his way and hence he has been sung of 
as donating 1,000 cows. He was a great builder of ships and 
called Tva§tr, a master carpenter. Dr. Das would have us believe 
that a compromise was made between such Paiii-s under Brbu 
who were left in the country to be gradually moulded and incor- 
porated in the higher cultured society of the Aryans and leaders 
of the orthodox Aryans. 



36. Rv. t 1. 62, 4; X, 67,6-7. 

37. vi, 45, 31. 

38. Rigvedic India, p 107 

39. Rv.. vi. 45, 31. 
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But the Partis may be reckoned from the Rgvedic data, noted 
above, as one of the non-aryan tribes, designated cleanly as one 
of the Dasyus. According to Altekar 40 , they were identical with 
Harappans, the makers of the Indus valley culture. These abori- 
ginal tribes must have resisted the spread of Aryan culture in 
India in the Rgvedic age. The dialogue-hymn 41 also suggests 
that the Panis were a niggardly non-Aryan tribe who at first 
mocked at the Aryan culture but gradually realised its importance. 
The said dialogue shows how Sarama, a female messenger of the 
god Indra wanted the Pani-s to surrender their cows to the 
Angirasas. ; 

The Ajas, Sigrus and Yak§us were most probably the non- 
Arya tribes, already referred to, who, under the leadership of 
the Dasa-chief Sambara stood against Sudss but were defeated 
and disgraced in the long run. They were mostly inhabitants 
of the Gangetic valley ; and they were obviously withstanding 
the advance of the Bharatas towards the east and south-east. 
Prominent Da"sa kings were Ilibis'a, Dhuoi, Chumuri, Sambara, 
Varchu, Dribhika, Budhikra, Anarsani, Sribinda and others who 
were owners of considerable wealth. Some of them later received 
demonaic attributes and were regarded as celestial foes of Indra 
and other gods. 

The Rgveda uses the word 'Dasa' or 'Dasyu* frequently as 
opposed to the Sryas, as for example, Indra is invoked in the 
ro 4 2 to distinguish between the Sryas and the Dasyus. Else- 
where 43 Indra is invoked to cast the dart at the Dasyu and in- 
crease the Srya's might and glory. Another fe 44 mentions 
distinctly that Indra killed with thunder the Simyus and Dasyus 
living on earth and shared their lands with his white friends. 
The yo 45 states that Indra disclosed the light to light the Srya 
and the Dasyu had sunk on his left and the yc 46 shows how 
Indra helped the Aryas to gain wealth by subduing their foes, 



40. Presidential address, Ind. Hist. Congress, 1959. 

41. Rv.,X, 108,9-10. 42. 1.51,8. 
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the Dasyus. Indra is said to have distinguished between the 
3ryas and the Dasyus in the rc X, 86, 19. In the ro (X.83.1) 
Manyu (anger personified) is invoked to help the worshippers to 
fight successfully with their enemies belonging to both the 
groups, Xryas and Dasyus. 

Now the question is — who were the Dasyus ? The above 
data show the clear-cut distinction between the Xryas and the 
Dasyus. The Sryas were definitely the worshippers of Indra 
and other gods and hence the Vedic Aryans. The Dasyus or 
DSsas were their enemies, obviously the non-aryans or abori- 
ginal tribes who led a predatory life. They are described in the 
Rgveda as 'black-skinned' (krsna-tvachah) 47 , noseless or flat- 
nosed (anSsab) 4 8 and of hostile speech (mrdhra-v5chah). They 
are also mentioned as possessing religious habits diametrically 
opposite to those of the Sryas, as for example, devoid of rites 
(akarman) 49 , non-sacrificing (a-yajvan) 50 , without devotion 
(abrahman) 51 , not worshipping the Devas (a-devayu) 52 , reviling 
the Devas (DevapTyu) 53 , lawless (a-vrata) 54 or having strange 
laws (anyavrata) 55 and phallus- worshippers (sis'na-devab). 56 

It should be noted here that some of these Dssas or Dasyus 
were possessed of a fairly high degree of civilisation as evidenced 
bytheRv. 57 which mentions their strong forts baffling the 
Sryas. The Patiig, the rich mercantile tribe of the non-aryans 
have already been discussed. There is little doubt that the 
difference between the Sryas and the Dasyus was not only 
cultural but racial, because the Sryas are described as of white 
colour as opposed to the black colour of the Dasa-s. The conten- 
tion of Dr. Das that the Dssa-s were the lowest dregs of the 
Aryan society, practically the nomadic and uncivilised section of 
the Aryan society is far from being acceptable. It is hard to 
believe that the Sryas could be dubbed as Dssa-s for not confor- 



47. Rv. 1. 130, 8 & IX, 41, 1. 48. Rv. V, 29, 10. 

49. Rv. X. 22,8. 50' Rv., 1 . 33, 4 & 5. 

51. Rv. IV. 16, 9. 52. Rv. VIII, 70, 10. 

53. Av., xii, 1, 37. 54. Rv., I, 58, 8. 

55. Rv., viii. 70, 11. 56. Rv. vii, 21, 5 & X. 99, 3. 
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ming to the orthodox path of the Aryans. The mention of both 
Srya and Dasa enemies in the Rgveda shows that the Aryans 
could not be called Dasas only for being inimical to other 
Xryas. Hence it is safer to say that the Dasa-s or Dasyus were 
the non-aryan tribes whom the Aryans met and fought out when 
they came down to Saptasindhu from their original cradle. 
The rc 58 speaks of a Dasyu-king Krsna who lived on the banks 
of the Yamuna and harassed the Aryans with his 10,000 
followers. 

Now about the Dasyus. Hillebrandt seems to think that 
the word 'Dasa' originally meant the Dabae people of the 
Caspian Steppes who were sources of constant troubles to Indo- 
Iranians and thus this word was used in the sense of a foe or a 
robber. The Rgveda also shows the same sense of the word 
and obviously the non-aryans who withstood the infiltration 
and expansion of the Aryans in the Saptasindhu region with 
all their might were called Dasas in the sense of enemies in the 
age of the Rgveda. Dasa or Dasyu is derived from the root 
'Das' (Sk. 'dusati') and hence these words may be Aryan or Indo- 
European in origin. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee says that "the Dasa- 
Dasyu( = Daha-Dahyu) people appeared to have spread from at 
least Eastern Iran through Afghanistan to North-Western or 
Western India, Punjub and Sind, when the Aryans came to 
India. There is no indication from the Rgveda that the Aryans 
were conscious of entering a new country when they came to 
India. This was certainly due to the fact that they did not find 
any appreciable difference in the non-aryan people they encoun- 
tered in India from the non-aryan people they knew in Eastern 
Iran." From this comment of Dr. Chatterjee we are convinced 
that the Dasa-Dasyus were non-aryan people, whether in 
Iran or in India whom the Aryans, even if they had come from 
outside, had to fight with. There are strong reasons to think that 
these people were Dravidians. Their black skin and flat nose, 
noted in the Rgveda agree with those of the mod. Dravidians. 
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The Dravidian-speaking tribe, the Brahui in Beluchistan still 
extant may be taken to prove the existence of the Dravidians in 
Saptasindbu in ancient times and "not the survival of a Dravi- 
dian colony from the distant Deccan." The celebral letters in 
the vedic language, marks of distinction from the Avestan 
or all IE languages prove the Dravidian influence on the 
Vedic Aryans. The Dravidian influence on the Aryans even 
in religion too is also easily traceable, as for example, beliefs in 
spells and magic, phallus-worship and snake-worship. The 
practice of Yoga, prevalent in the Indus- valley culture was also 
adopted by the Vedic Aryans from the Dravidians. The theory 
of transformation of soul was unknown to the Rgveda but 
it is found in the later vedic literature, as it was adopted 
by the Vedic Aryans from the conquered natives. The Deluge- 
story we learn from the Av. and the 4b, obviously as borrowed 
by the Vedic Aryans from Dravidians or Sumerians. Similarly 
the use of matronymic surnames like Satyakama Jabala, Mahl- 
dasa Aitareya etc. in the period of the BrahmatLas betrays the 
influence of the Dravidians upon the Aryan society in the later 
vedic period. Hence from the above survey we may conclude 
that the Dasa-Dasyu tribes in the Rgveda who posesssed a 
sufficiently advanced type of culture and civilisation were 
Dravidians who were most probably the builders of the Indus 
valley culture. The Rgvedic bards used the word 'Dasa-Dasyu* 
first in the sense of an enemy but in the later period to mean 
demon foes. Originally there was little difference between the 
Dssa and Dasyu because practically they shared some epithets 
in common- 
It is difficult to identify Asuras with any particular tribe of 
ancient India. They are, of course, referred to as enemies of 
Vedic Aryans and of their gods. In the previous section we 
have discussed how the words, 'Deva' and 'Asura' were 
used in the same sense with reference to great gods like 
Mitra and Varuna G0 , but they were used in the opposite senses 
by both the Indians and Iranians as a result of schism, as 
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evidenced by tbe later Vedic and Puranio literature. Bhandar- 
kar 61 thinks that the hymns of the Rgveda in which gods, were 
called 'asuras' were composed by seers of Asura stock who had 
accepted Vedic religion and the deprecatory hymns were written 
by Aryans antagonistic to the Asuras. He adds that the 
refers to Asura-settlements in Magadha. Banerjee Sastri takes 
the Asuras to be immigrants from Assyria, who had accepted 
the Asura cult and who were makers of the Indus Valley 
Culture. 



61. Some Aspects of A. I, Culture, p 34. 
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Now let us survey the various tribes of the Aryans in the 
period of the later Vedic period, i.e., the period subsequent to the 
Rgvedio period when the later Samhit5-s, the Brshmatias, the 
Sratiyakas and the Upani§ads were composed. Mention should 
be made of the faot that while the centre of Aryan civilisation 
in the Rgvedic age was localised in the Saptasindhu, and 
specially in the land of the SarasvatI and the Drsadvati, the 
region with Kuruksetra as its nucleus and further east came to 
the fore-front in the later Vedic period. Change in geographical 
conditions and pressure of continuous struggle with Dssas and 
also, with Aryans who had come earlier brought about changes 
in the grouping of the tribes. Dr. Hoernle puts forward the 
theory of the second invasion of the Aryans after the period of 
the first settlement of the Aryans in the Punjab. He would 
have us believe that the second stream of Aryans from Central 
Asia pushed their way through Gilgit and Chitral, keeping close 
to the northern mountains and entered like "a wedge into 
Madhyades'a, i.e., the region between the Himalayas on the north 
and the Vindhyas on south and lying between the Punjab and 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. This second stream 
ushered in a new epoch of sacerdotal rites and caste system, 
as reflected in the Brahmatias. Many old tribes were thrown 
into insignificance and the Punjab was regarded as unholy land. 
But this theory has been strongly criticised by Prof. Eapson 
who comments : "This theory is made improbable by the 
physical difficulties of the route suggested and some of the argu- 
ments adduced in its favour are demonstrably mistaken. There 
is no such break of continuity between the tribes of the Rgveda 
and the peoples of the later literature as it presupposes." 

The five premier tribes of the Punjab (panchajana"h), the 
Purus, Anus, Druhyus, Yadus and Turvas'as disappeared in the 
later Vedic period. The Bharatas as a tribe vanished but people 
oherished the fame of their kings like Bharata Dauhsanti and 
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Satrajita as performers of As'vamedba, as mentioned in the AB. 63 
The AB 64 refers to Bharata, son of Du?manta as performing 78 
and 55 horse-sacrifices on the Yamuna and Ganga respectively. 
Elsewhere 65 it mentions the different kingdoms of various tribes, 
viz, the Satvats in the south, Nlcbyas and Apachyas in the west, 
the states of Uttarakuru and Uttaramadra in the north beyond 
the Himalayas and the Kuru-Paftcbalas along with Vas'as and 
Uslnaras in the Madhyades'a. The Nicbyas and Apachyas are 
mentoined here as the western tribes, obviously some Aryan 
tribes in the Punjab and Sind, whose chiefs bore the title of 
'svara^. The Bshikas are heard of as the people west of the 
Punjab in the who called Agni as Bhava as opposed to the 

Pr achy as who called it Sarva. The AB 67 speak of the Amba§t- 
has whose king was consecrated with the Aindra mahabhi^eka. 
If these Amba§thas are taken to be identified with the later 
Abastanoi of Arrian they were settled on the bank of the lower 
AsiknT in the Punjab. Of the Udichyas the most prominent 
were the people of the Utarakurus and Uttaramadras lying 
beyond the Himalayas whose kings were consecrated with 
Aindra- maba"bhi§eka and who won the title 'virat' ; 68 others 
were the Mujavants, MahavrSas, Gandbaris, Kambojas, Balhikas, 
Kes'ins, and Kekayas — all Aryan tribes in the north or north- 
west of India. The Uttaramadras 69 lived also beyond the 
Hircaiayas, probably in theland of Kashmir, according to some. 70 
The Vanis'a-Brahmana 71 refers to a Vadic teacher named 
Madragara Saungayani and to the importance of this country as 
a centre of vedic learning. TheBrhadaratLyaka Upa. also mentions 
Kapya Patatlohala of this country. 

The Mujavants, Mahsvrsas, Gandharis and Bahlikas are 
noted in the AV., already referred to. The Mujavants were 
definitely the tribes of the Mujavant in the higher region of the 
Himalaya, claimed to be the homeland of the Aryans, according 



63. Ait. Br., 39, 7. 

65. Ibid, 38, 3. 

67. AB.39, 7. 

69. Ibid, viii, 14. 

71 . Indische Studien , 4371. 



64. Ait. Br., 39. 9. 

66. 1. 7, 3, 8. 

68. Ibid, 38, 3. 
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to some scholars. The Mahavy§as were definitely the tribes of 
the adjoining areas on the north, though their location is not 
yet settled. The Gandharis are much heard of even from the 
age of the Rgveda and the Ait. Br. 72 speaks of its king Nagnajit 
as a vedic teacher who propagated the soma cult. Hence they 
were definitely the Vedic Aryans. The Balhikas are known to 
have lived in the region round about modern Balkh ; Balhika 7 3 
is the name of a kuru prince and hence this region was obviously 
Aryanised in the Brahmana period. 

Kes'in is probably a branch of the Pancbalas, though, of 
course, Bhandarkar 74 identifies this tribe with the Kassis or 
Kassites. The speaks of one king of this tribe who studied 

how to avert a bad omen at the sacrifices. 

The &B 76 and Chandogya Upani§ad 77 speak of Asvapati, king 
of the Kekayas who had taught a number of Brshmanas. This 
tribe is a branch of the Snavas and the Anus of the Ev. lived in 
the Punjab in between the Indus and the Vitasta. 

The Banisa-brahmana 78 of the Samaveda mentions for the 
first time a teacher of Kamboja named Aupamanyava. Ysska 79 
refers to the fact that the people of Kamboja used the word 
sabati' in the sense of going and that they used camlets on 
account of the intense cold of their country. (Kambalab kama- 
niyo bhavati). His expression "vikaram-asya"ryesu bbasante" 
shows that the people of Kamboja were non- Aryans, though 
they used Sanskrit. That they were non- Aryan is attested by 
the Mahsbhsrata 80 and by Manu 81 . The Maha"bba"i3ya also 
confirms the assertion of Yaska regarding the use of sabati* in 
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Kamboja. Grierson 82 also speaks of the Iranian affinities of the 
Kambojas. But because the teachers of Kamboja were reputed 
for Vedic learning, we may assume that Kamboja was at least 
in the Vedic period peopled over with the Aryans. The old 
Persian inscriptions show that Kambojas shifted themselves to 
the north-west of the Sindhu, known as 'Kambujiyas'. Scholars 
differ as to the location of the Kambojas from Sind to Peshowar 
and even to Tibet or the Hindukuah. 

The Kuru-Pancbalas emerged as the people par excellence in 
the Brshmatia period with their mode of life, method of worship 
and form of speech accepted as models for others. The Vas'as 
and Usinaras are noted as united people in the Gopatha Brah- 
mana 83 and the &ibis are mentioned as closely associated with 
the Usinaras. The Ait. Br. 84 refers to Amrtatapana, king of 
the Si bis and it speaks of king Saivya Susmitta who defeated and 
killed the king Atyarati Janantapi. 85 This tribe inhabited the 
Sharkot region between the IravatT and the Chandrabbaga. The 
eastern regions like Kosala (Oudh), Kas'I (Benares), and Videhas 
(N. Behar) were Aryanised in this period. The legend of Matbava 
in the SB 86 has already been referred to showing the Aryani- 
sation of these regions. Dhrtarastra, king ol Kas'is was defeated 
by Satanlka Satrajita, a Bharata king and as its result the kind- 
ling of the sacred fire was stopped upto the period of the ^ata- 
patha Brahmatia. 87 

TheAV. 88 mentions the Angas and Magadhas along with 
the Gandbaris and the Mujavants to whom takman or fever is 
desired to be delivered. The Angas and Magadhas were the non- 
aryan tribes of Anga (Bhagalpur) and Magadha (Gaya) who were 
brahmanised during this period. The Magadhas are also asso- 
ciated with the Vratyas (nomadic non-aryan people with strange 
laws and speech)', as noted in the AV. 80 The V.S. includes 
Magadha in the list of victims at Purusamedha. The Ait. £ra£- 
yaka mentions Magadha as a country and not as a mixed caste, 

82. J.R.A.S.. (1911), pp 801-2. 83. 1. 2. 9. 

84. VIII. 23, 10. 85. AB, viii, 39. 9. 
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as noted in the Dharmasastras. From the hymn of the A V. 90 
we are convinced that the non-aryan people of Anga and 
Magadha were as disliked by the Vedic Aryans as the primitive 
Aryan brethren of Gandhsra and Mujavants whom they had left 
long ago, obviously because the Brahmanical culture of the 
Madhyades'a was held to be far superior in the Brahmana period 
to that of the primitive Aryans of Saptasindhu. Pargiter 91 holds 
that the Angas and Magadhas were non-aryan peoples who came 
overseas to Eastern India but this view is untenable, because 
the Vedic literature bears no evidence of this fact. The very 
fact that the Vratyas, though uninitiated spoke the speech of the 
initiated and that they were allowed to become the members of 
the Brshmana community by performing a special ritual, shows 
that the Vrstyas were notnon-aryans butaryans, who remained 
still outside the zone of Brahmanical culture. 

The Ait. Br. 02 refers to the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Palindas and Mutibas as the people born in the family of Vis'va"- 
mitra but cursed by Vis'vamitra to be lowered down to the status 
of the lowest (antya) class and Dasyus. Of these the Andhras, 
Sabaras and Pulindas are known from the Mah&bbsrata and 
Pursnas to have been the tribes of the Deocan and the Pundras- 
are heard of as a tribe of Bengal in historical times. Boy 
Choudhuri 93 thinks that Mutibas might have been Muchlpas 
called Musika in the Markandeya Pur ana, settled on the bank 
of the Musi on which Hyderabad now stands. Obviously these 
tribes were non-aryans living outside the pale of Aryan culture 
in the Brabmana-period. 

The Ait. Br. 94 mentions the Vangas, Vagadhas, and Cheras 
as birds, obviously non-aryan people speaking languages not 
intelligible to the Aryans. The Vangas were residents of East 
Bengal. They are also mentioned in the Baudhayana Dh. 
Sntra. Vagadha seems to be the misreading of Magadha and 
Cheras were the wild tribes of the Vindhya regions. These 
tribes occupied the Middle and Eastern regions, mentioned in 
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the AB. Of the southern region only the Satvants are mentioned 
in the AB as subjects of the Bhoja kings. The SB 95 refers 

to the defeat of the Satvatas by king Bharata who snatched 
away the horse meant for the As'vamedha. They are said to 
have lived in the . region near the Ganges-Jumna doab in 
SB. 96 They must have moved further south beyond the 
Madhyades'a,, as referred to in the AB 97 The AB 9 8 mentions 
Bhima, king of the Vidarbha kingdom who received instruc- 
tion about the substitute of soma from Parvata and Narada. 
The Jaimini^a Upaniiaad Brahmana" refers to this country 
as famous for hounds killing tigers. Thus the Aryans had by 
this time spread upto Berar in the Decoan. 

The SB 100 mentions Naigadha as an epithet of Nada, a king 
of the south. Nala, king of Ni§adha is a reputed figure in the 
Mbh 101 and the Puranas,who is said to have married Damayanti, 
daughter of Bhima II of Vidarbha. Nigadha was at the western 
end of the Satpura hills. The Nisadhas, residing in the Ni$adha 
country were obviously Aryan tribes and they should not be 
confused with the Ni§adas, the non-aryan tribe. 

From the above survey it is clear that in the post Rgvedio 
age the Aryans spread in different countries of India upto 
Kosala, Videha, Magadha and Anga in the east and upto 
Kashmir and further north or north-west beyond the Himalayas, 

as evidenced by Uttarakurus. Uttara Madras, Balhikas, 
Mahavy^as and Mujavants and also upto Berar and the Narmada 
in the south. The disappearance of the Sarasvati is a re- 
markable change in this period and the theatre of Aryan culture 
was shifted to Kuruksetra in Madhyades'a and the more interes- 
ting event of this epoch is the rise of some outcast tribes like 
the Andhras, Pundras and others who lived outside the belt 
of Aryan culture even in the later Vedic period. From the story 
of the AB we find that descendants of fifty sons of Vis'vamitra 
were cursed to be the progenitors of the lowest orders of the 

95. xiii, 5, 4, 21. 
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society (antyajati). As the curse is mentioned in the AB and 
not in the Ev., we may assume that the descendants of Vis'va- 
mitra mixed freely with the aboriginal tribes of south India and 
became their leaders, just as Agastya is believed to have 
crossed the Vindhyas and settled in South India and spread 
Aryan culture there. 

We have discussed so far the problem of the original home 
of the Aryans, the Aryan settlement in different parts of India 
and their encounter with the Dasa-Dasyus in course of their 
expansion, the early tribes, both Aryan and non-aryan and their 
inter-conflict, as reflected in the Vedic literature. We have 
witnessed the ethnic differences between the incoming Aryans 
and their enemies, not only ethnic but also cultural, because the 
philological and ethnogical evidences suffice to prove the exis- 
tence of the Dravidians in North India in very early times. 
Though Hall's observation 1 02 that "the Aryan Indian owed 
his civilisation and downfall to the Dravidians" is an exaggera- 
tion, we can not minimise the importance of the Indus valley 
civilisation and in spite of the fact that we are still in the dark 
as to who were the authors of this civilisation, the majority- 
view 103 prefers to hold them as speakers of Dra vidian. Dr. 
Pusalker holds the policy of the golden mean when he remarks 
that this civilisation "represents the synthesis of the Aryan 
and non-aryan cultures." From the Vedic evidences we have 
witnessed how the struggle between these two races with two 
divergent ideals continued for generations together until the 
Aryans prevailed over their enemies, imparting something of 
their culture to the conquired, yet not failing to borrow and 
assimilate something from the other. The Aryans were intellec- 
tually superior and besides, they were better warriors, fitted with 
better military organisation. They knew the use of the bow, 
the arrow or the sword and also of the horses or chariots and 
they were equipped with armours and coats of mail, as evidenced 
by the use of words like Khygala, Kavacha, Slpra, Drapi and 
Pisanga, made of 'ayas' in the vedio literature. 
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The later vedic period witnessed the emergence of many new 
tribes, already discussed, somewhere as a result of regrouping 
and obviously the rise of a number of states. The Saptasindhu 
and Saras vat l culture of the Rgveda was gradually replaced by 
the culture of the midland with Kuru-kSatra as its nucleus and 
the Kuru-Pancbsla kiDgs were held as examples for other kings, 
as noted in the SB and AB. The Yajurveda, while describing 
the Ealjasuya ceremony, presents the king to the people with the 
declaration : "This is your king, 0 Kurus ! (or O Pafichalas 
or O Kuru-Panchslas)." The Kathaka sanihita 105 gives us, of 
course, a case of dispute between a priest named Vaka of 
Panchala.and Dhrbarastra Vichitravlrya, a kuru King on a ritual 
matter but that does not prove the existence of any hostility in 
the vedic period between these two peoples. Weber, however, 
suggests the existence of such hostility on the evidence of the 
revolting ceremony of the horse sacrifice in which the queen of 
the Kurus was required to lie beside the victim horse, because 
otherwise Subhadrika, wife of the king of Kampila, capital of 
Paftehala would take her place. But this interpretation can 
hardly be accepted. Parlk^it is mentoined in the Av 106 as the 
first great Kuru-king under whom the Kuru kingdom is stated to 
have flourished. His son Janamejaya's horse-saorifioe is also 
heard of in SB 107 and AB. 108 

One thing is of special interest to us when we find conflict of 
the Aryans not only with the non-aryans but also among the 
Aryans themselves. Hoernle's theory of the second immigration 
of the Aryans has been held untenable, as previously explained. 
It is quite natural that the Aryans had to meet stiff resistance 
from the non-aryans in different parts of the country. But their 
feud with Aryan foes might have been due to the fact that the 
Aryans, gradually in course of infiltration and expansion, were 
settled under the names of various tribes, analysed before and 
underwent the stage of oonquest. Hence the rise of various 
principalities and as its natural corollary, inter-conflict among 
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themselves, obviously for more political power, sometimes with 
the help of the non-aryans whom they could subjugate and 
induce to fight for their own interests. The five tribes of the 
Punjab, as we have already seen, received the cooperation of the 
aboriginal tribes in their great attack on Sudas. Some Dasa-s 
had even established friendly relations with the Aryans, as is 
clear from the evidence of the Ev. 109 which celebrates the gene- 
rosity of Balbutha, a dasa. It is more natural to think that 
the process of amalgamation had already started in the Rgvedic 
age between the Xryas and the aboriginal tribes either by inter- 
racial marriage or by more peaceful and friendly relations with 
the dasa-s. Thus the period of the entire Vedio literature may 
be called as that of the evolution of the Vedic tribes, of their 
expansion and at last of the consolidation of the Vedic Aryans. 

From the instances of inter-conflict even among the Aryans 
the question arises as to whether the Aryans came and settled 
in India at one and the same time or came in successive 
waves and whether the Aryans even in the Rgvedic age were a 
homogeneous people. Unfortunately the data at our disposal 
help us little to find out the real answer to these questions. 
Scholars like Pargiter find nothing but racial differences exis- 
ting among the great dynasties ruling in ancient India, as for 
6xample, the Manava dynasties, and those of the Ailas and the 
Saudyumnas, as represented in the traditional accounts of the 
epics and the Pursnas. We have already referred to the theory 
of Dr. A. 0. Das 110 of the diversity of culture and the different 
grades of the Aryans, as for examples, the Pani-s, in the Rgvedic 
period. The Vraiyas are still a standing problem, whose real 
history is lost to us. Whether of earlier or later immigrants, 
they were still in a nomadic stage in the period of the early Vedic 
literature. The differences between the Aryans might thus have 
been both political and religious or cultural. 

Scholars like Both. Whitney, Bloomfield, Ghanda and others 
think that the Vratyas were non-aryans. But the Vedic texts 
show how the Vratyas, though uninitiated spoke the speech of 
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the imitiated. Their speech was definitely Aryan, of course, 
resembling Prakrta, as it softened hard consonants. The man of 
Magadha is brought into close connection with the Vratya in a 
mystical hymn of the Av. 111 where he is celebrated as a type of 
the supreme power in the Universe. The Yajur-veda 112 includes 
the Vratya in the list of victims of the Puru§amedha. The 
Paflchavirns'a Brahmana 1 13 speaks of the Vratyas as the hina, 
nindita or nicha-medhra, described as nomads, adverse to agricul 
ture and commerce and not observing the rules of 'brahma- 
charya', ("hlna va ete hlyante ye vratya^ pravasanti na hi 

brahmacharyam cbaranti na kr?im na vanijyam ). 

An eminent anthropologist like E. P. Chanda 114 puts for- 
word an ingenious theory in his 'Indo-Aryan Eaces' about the 
original ethnic differences lying between the early R§i-families 
and those of the ruling families. But the evidences from the vedio 
literature do not help us any way to support this sort of ethnic 
difference. The Rgveda refers more to the classless or casteless 
society of the Aryans, save and except tbe Puru^a-sukta. The 
term 'varna' meaning later on a caste was used in the Rgvedic 
age only to make a distinction between the Aryans and non- 
aryans (Aryavarna and (4asa) dasyu-varna). Agastya is spoken 
of as protecting both the varnas in the Ev. 115 The Aryans who 
had to fight out the non-aryans were gradually forced to organise 
themselves from their tribal stage into centralised kingdoms and 
to maintain some sort of a standing armed force to suppress tbe 
revolts of the enemies, whenever required. This is practically 
the genesis of tbe K§attriya class. Similarly at the initial stage 
a king could offer sacrifices to the gods either for himself or for 
his people, the ritual being so simple. But gradually the king- 
doms became larger, the king could have had little time to per- 
form sacrifices which also became more and more complicated 
and elaborate. Hence was felt the need for a separate body of 
intellectual beings who did not or could not fight and who dedi- 
cated themselves entirely to the religious life and formed the 
Brahma^a class. 

111. xv. 2. 1-4. 112. Vs. xxx, 5, 22 ; Ts, iii, 4, 1, 1. 
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The rc 116 draws our eyes to the different professions of life, 
none of which being yet determined by birth. The class-system 
of the society may be traced even from the Indo- Aryan epoch 
and not unlikely the class system tended gradually to become 
hereditary and the Puru?a-sukta, the hymn of the latest period 
of the Rgvedic culture mentions distinctly four castes of the 
Aryan society in India. Of these four, the Brahmin andKsattriya 
became more and more conspicuous and prominent and raised 
themselves above ^the rest who were known as common people 
or vis'ab and the Sudras or Dssas. These two privileged classes, 
even if they had no racial difference as Mr. Chanda would have 
us believe, fought between themselves for supremacy. It should 
be remembered that priesthood was open to all Aryas and even 
kings performed simple sacrifices in the initial stage of the Rgve- 
dic culture. The younger brothers of kings often embraced this 
order and sometimes a king renounced his kingdom to be a Rsi. 
But rivalry between these two classes grew up more and more 
intense, as evidenced by the Vedic literature. Vis'vamitra, a scion 
of the Kaus'ika family of the Bharatas was at first the priest of 
Sudas but be was dismissed by Sudas later and replaced by 
Vasi^Jha, a priest of better skill. Thus the Rgveda reports how 
the rivary between two priests led to a bitter struggle known as 
'dssarajna battle*. The Kau§itakl Br. (IV) refers to destruction 
of Vasigjha's children. The AB 117 records the quarrel in the 
sacrifice of Vis'vantara Sau^adma who had ousted his hereditary 
priests the Syapar^as ; and also the fact that Kama, son of 
Mrgabu belonging to the SySparna group was appreciated by the 
said king for his learning, when exhibited. The same Brahmana 
mentions the respective duties and privileges of four castes. The 
Brahmin is allowed to drink soma and if the Ksattriya sacrificer 
drinks soma, his son would be like a BrshmatLa, a receiver of 
gifts, a soma-drinker, a seeker of food and moving at will ("Brah- 
maria-kalpa-s-te prajsyam-ajani^yata adsyyapayyavasayl yatha- 
ksma-prayspyo"). The position of a Brshmaria was gradually 
highly elevated to the rank of a 'purohita' and a 'ra^tra-gopa', as 
evidenced by the Ait. Brahma^a. 118 

116. ix. 112 117. 35,1. 118. 40., 1-2, 
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The Vedic literature is a mine ^of information about the 
families of the Vedic R§is. The Srauta-sutra of As'valayana, 
attached to the Rgveda, that of Katysyana, Baudhayana, 
Apastamba, Manava and Vaikhsnasas belonging to the 
white and Black Yajurveda contain such lists in the pravara- 
dhyayas. Of the different families of rsis deserve mention the 
seven, viz, the Bhargavas, Angirasas, Streyas, Kas'yapas, 
Va"si§thas> Agastyas and Kaus'ikas. Of them again, the first four 
were the oldest families, as confirmed by the Mahabharata. 1 1 9 
The Bhargavas and Sngirasas were originally one, as we find 
Dadhyanch (Dadhichi) mentioned in the Ev. 120 , as son of 
Atharvan, in the Panchavimsa Br. 121 as an Aiigirasa and as a 
Bbargava in the PuraTias. 122 A f§i of the Rgveda 123 speaks of 
his ancestors as Afigirasas, Atharvans and Bhrgus. 

The Rv. calls frequently DadhTcha as son of Atharvan, i.e., 
Bhygu and Chyavana, son of DadhTcha is mentioned in the 
PanchaviQis'a Brahmana. 124 Apnavana is heard of as a 
descendant of this line in the Rv. 125 A Ksattriya named 
DevEpi, brother of king Santanu became a r§i and he was the 
author of the Rgvedic hymn (x. 98) and became incorporated 
into the family of Ristigena. Grtsamada, author of the second 
Matulala of the Rv. is also heard of as the adopted son of 
Sunaka and thus held as a descendant of Bhrgu. The Bhargava 
family produced a number of r.§is who were the authors of 
Rgvedic hymns. 

The Angirasas who originally belonged to the same stock of 
Bhrgu branched off later on as a separate family. Us'ij is held 
as the 'pravara-r^i' of this family. Kak§ivant 126 and Rjis'van 127 
are noted as sons. Dirghatamas 128 has been mentioned as son 

119. xii, 298, 120. 1.116,12. 121. xii, 8, 6. 
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of Uchatya and of Mamafca. Brhaspati, brother of Uchatya had 
an illustrious son named Bharadvaja, author of the Book VI of 
the Ev. Parvata and Narada, authors of many hymns of the Ev. 
VIII are always called Kattvas in the Anukramatiis. They were 
in the court of Haris'ohandra and lived up to the time of Somaka, 
grandson of SudSs. 1 29 Sobhari, another r§i is also author of 
many hymns of Ev. VIII, who is called son of Kanva. He was 
the contemporary of king Trasadasyu from whom he had recei- 
ved 50 maidens (vadhu), as noted in the Rgveda. 130 The Angi- 
rasa family also produced a number of r§is who were the authors 
of Rgvedic hymns. 

The Streyas produced a number of rsis who had composed 
the hymns of the Ev. V, as for example, Gavistihira and Budha, 
descendents of Atri, Kuma"ra, Vasus'ruta and others. Vis'vaTa 
and Apala, two ladies of this family had also been authors of 
the hymns of the Rgveda. 

Of the Kas'yapa family some y?is like Kas'yapa and his sons, 
AvatsaTa and Devala and Devala's son Asita and grandson 
Saridila stand more prominent asauthors of Rgvedic hymns. 
Asit, son of Devala is also mentioned in the Panchavimsa 
Brahmana. 131 

The entire seventh Mandala of the Rgveda is ascribed to the 
r§is of Vasif?$ha family. Vasigtiha is stated to be born of Mitra — 
Varuna 132 , not gods of the same name but one person. His 
brother Agastya had a son named Drdhachyuta and a grandson 
Idhmavaha, who were authors of the hymns of the Ev. 133 
These three are noted in the Anukramatiis. Agastya is also the 
author of the hymn of the Ev. 1, 170. 

VisVamitra is the founder of the Kaus'ika family, named after 
his grandfather Kaus'ika. He had 100 sons, besides Devarsta, 
originally Sunabs'epa, an adopted son. 134 The entire third book 
of the Ev. is ascribed to this ysi-family. 

Thus to sum up, the Books II to VII of the Ev. are tradi- 
tionally ascribed torSis, Gytsamada, Vis'vsmitra, Vamadeva, Atri, 



129. Ait. Br.. 33. 1 and 35. 8. 

131. xiv.11,18. 

133, Rv.,ix,25and26. 
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Bharadvaja, and Vasistha respectively and Book VIII contains 
hymns, ascribed to the singer race of the Kanvas and Angiras 
and hence these may be called 'Family Books'. The names of 
authors of the hymns of the Books I, IX and X are given in the 
Anukramanis, some of them, referred to as women. It is inter- 
esting to note that many K^attriya kings were seers of many of 
theBe hymns and some of their brothers became rsis and founders 
of BrahmatLa families. Even some commoners and ladies also 
had composed Rgvedio hymns. Among Vaisyas, Manu Savarni, 
Nabbanediistha and Vatsaprl stand prominent as rSis, belonging 
to the Atri-family. Manu Savarni was a gramani. Nabhane- 
di§tjha, is noted in the Bv. 135 as 'manava', i.e., son of Manu and 
he had composed this rc. Of the ladies Lopamudra 136 wife of 
Agastya, and Apala of the Streya family and Gho$a 137 , daughter 
of king KaksTvat deserve our attention as rsi's, seers of Rgvedic 
hymns. The caste-distinction took its definite shape in the latest 
stage of the Rgveda and in the later vedic period. Aryan king- 
ship became gradually hereditary and so the members of the 
royal families were hereditarily K^attriyas. Pururavas was the 
son of a rsi but when he became the king, he came to be known 
as a Ksattriya and as a source of some eminent Ksattriya families. 
The priest Vidathin Bharadvaja became a Ksattriya when he 
was adopted by king Bharata. Visvamitra had to renounce his 
kingdom and lead a spiritual life in order to be elevated to the 
status of a Brahmana. Devapi also turned a brahmana and was 
admitted into the 5r§tisena family of the Bbargavas. The here- 
dity of occupation was not yet a recognised principle of the Rg- 
vedic society. But things must have changed in course of cen- 
turies when the Brahmanas as science of religion were composed. 
The caste system had by this time been fully developed and the 
claims of the priestly class for superiority to others are expressed 
in the Brahmanas. The Ts 138 declares emphatically the iden- 
tity of the Brahmanas with gods. The king is warned that if he 
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oppresses the Brahmarias, evil will befall him. At the consecra- 
tion of a king the priest declares : "This man, ye people, is your 
kiog ; Soma is the king of us Brahmatias." The SB 139 observes : 
"By this formula he makes the whole nation as food for the king, 
the Brahmana alone he exempts." Thus the Brahmana was no 
longer a human god" but he was raised above the gods. Else- 
where 140 the SB declares : "The Brahmana descended from a 
R$i indeed is all deities." 

139. xi, 5,7, 1. 140. xii. 4. 4.6. 



CHAPTER II 

(Section I) 

THE EVOLUTION OF STATE 

Before the advent of a state there existed tribal societies 
in ancient India, as elsewhere in the primitive period. The 
Rgveda refers sometimes to wealth and cattle as common 
property of the people living in such tribal societies, known 
as ganas. The rV ("Samsna Urve adhi sarngatasab 
sarn janate na yatante mitha.s-te/te-deva'narn na minanti 
vratanyamardhanto vasubhi-r-yadamSnab/A M ) states that 
"being united with common people, they become of one 
mind ; they strive together as it were ; nor do they injure the 
rituals of the gods ; non-injuring each other they move with 
wealth". Ssyana explains 'samsna Urve 1 of this hymn as 
'cattle, common property of all' belonging to the tribe ('sarve^m 
sudharatLe go-samuhe'). It will be shown in a later chapter how 
the Vedic gana was an armed tribal organisation. The members 
of the gana surrendered all wealth, captured by them as spoils 
of war to their chief (ganapati), instead of appropriating in 
their individual capacity. The rc 2 ("yo vab sena"al-r-mahato 
Jariasya raja* vrstasya prathamo babhuva/tasmai krnomi na 
dhana ruriadhmi dasahatn pra"chT-s-tadytatti vada"mi//" — ) 
states : "To him who is the leader of the army of a large gana, 
the raja of the vrafca, I show my ten extended fingers, I speak 
the truth, no wealth am I withholding." This hymn suggests 
that the ganapati (chief of the tribal organisation) distributed 
equal shares among the members of the gana, similar duty of a 
gana is also heard of in the A v. 3 included as 'gan^karmani 1 by 
Say ana » which has been rendered by Whitney : "Having superiors 
(jysyasvant), intentful, be ye not divided accomplishing 
together, moving on with joint labour (ssdhura) ; come 
hither speaking what is agreeable one to another ; I make you 
united (sadhrichlna), like-minded. Your drinking (prapa) 
(be) the same, in common your share of food ; in the same 
harness (yoktra) do I join (yuj) you together, worship ye Agni 



l. % Rv., vii. 76. 5. 
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united, like spokes about a nave. n From these references it is 
clear that in the earlier vedic period gatias worked in such 
a way that they may be taken as implying a sort of primitive 
communism, as found in other tribal societies and the tribes- 
men laboured together and enjoyed their produce in common. 

The Rgveda is a mine of information about both the class- 
less society, as portrayed above and the society giving rise to 
classes from which the State evolved gradually with all its 
elaborate machinery. It is not unlikely that the ganapati 
(leader of the vedic tribe) accumulated spoils of war by means 
of special shares and gradually became real 'rsjan' to rule with 
priests and nobles. Changes in the mode of production caused 
by introduction of higher pastoralism and agriculture to some 
extent added further to the detribalisation of the earlier vedic 
society. The concluding hymn 4 of the Rgveda ("Sam gacchadh- 
vam sam vadadhvam satn vo mansmsi janatam/Deva bhsgatn 
yfatha ptirve Sam janana upasate//") refers to things of the past 
and present society, implying thereby the stage of transition 
rom the classless society of yore to the present society having 
classes. It states clearly that the gods used to sit together in 
the previous days and take their respective shares collectively 
and consciously. From this we may think of an age when the 
tribal people lived a classless life and they enjoyed the bliss of 
equality and unity for which the vedic poet expresses his lament 
in this yc. 

In the previous chapter we have already witnessed how the 
Vedic tribes entered the Saptasindhu region in successive waves 
and how they had to fight not only with the primitive people of 
the country but also wifch the tribes of the same Aryan race, as 
indicated in the rc 5 ("Tvatn tan Indrobhayajn amitrsn 
dasa vyfcranyarya cha s'ura")i The indigenous people are 
referred to as 'dass* in the rc here. The vedic tribes were still 
nomadic moving from one place to another and the pressure of 
the constant conflict had led to the inter mixture and amal- 
gamation of the old tribal organisations. Thus the pressing 
military necessity found the p9ople to seek one amongst them 

3. Av., iii, 30. 5-6. 4. Rv., x. 191. 

5. Rv,,vi, 33. 3, 6. VIII, 33. 16. 
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as their cbief whom they called 'rsjan. Thus we may say that 
the state in ancient India, as elsewhere, emerged from within 
the society when the idea of common interests, socio-economic 
and religious and the sense of kinship united the people to 
subordinate the individual interests to an authority which was 
believed to look to the interests of the entire community, 
specially for protection of the weaker section from the oppres- 
sion of the stronger. The emergence of a 'rsjan* or a tribal 
chief under stress of war is reflected in the rc 6 (' na hi $a-s-tava 
no mama s'astre anyasya ranyati/yo asman vira anayat") which 
speaks of Indra as a hero and as a leader of the tribe who cares 
for nobody, implying thereby that he revels only in protection, 
(Kintu rak^ana eva ramate ityarthah' — SsyaE-a). The rc 7 
points Indra as 'a conqueror in struggles* (jefca nrbhi-r-Indra : 
prtsu s'urah") and 'a protector' (trsta). Thus the idea of protec- 
tion was not unknown even to the Rgvedio Aryans. 

The RgVeda furnishes us with two features of a Vedic state : 
(i) its tribal character, floating still in search of fields of pasture 
in some oases, as denoted by garias and (ii) its more developed 
form in the shape of a territorial kingdom, as denoted by the 
terms rostra' 8 ("Raja rsstrsnSm", VaruGa as the lord of king- 
doms ; Rv. IV. 42. l^'Mama dvits ra?tram" with reference to 
Xtman). The Vak-sukta 9 testifies to the existence of a 'rsstra' 
("Aham ras$ri saingamanT vasuosm"). The Av. 10 is a prayer 
with an amulet of varana for assigning both kingdom (rsstra) 
and authority. The technical term 'ra^tra' in the sense of a terri- 
torial kingdom is used in the story of Parik?it in the Av. 11 
"Rajya in the Av. 12 and later in TS 13 and AB 14 " denotes 'sove- 
reign power' from which the Sfe 1 5 excludes the Brahmin. Thus 
even in the earlier vedic period was evolved the State with diffe- 
rent characteristics. Indra has been described as destroyer of cities 



7. 1. 178.3 & 5. 8. Rv., VII, 34, 11. 
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of 'dasyus', obviously the indigenous people to whom the city- 
civilisation has been ascribed and these stiff struggles added a 
new force to the formation of States as early as the Rgveda. 
Conquest of new territories and gradual expansion of the Aryans 
in the teeth of strong opposition created new problems in the 
life of the Aryans and the Purusa-sukta 16 is the glaring proof of 
the division of labour on the basis of which the Varna-system 
raised its head. This played no less prominent part in the evo- 
lution of the State in its more advanced shape. 

Thus in the pre-state tribal societies there had been the exis- 
tence of tribal chiefs as for example, those of tribes like Anus, 
Druhyus, Purus, Yadus and others. 17 The name of a tribe used 
in singular signifies a chief, called a 'raja' of that tribe 18 ("pas" 
yema turvas'atn yadum"). A chief bore the same designation as 
that of a tribe, implying thereby that any one could become the 
chief of the tribal state, if he could be the leader of the tribe. It 
is also significant that the ten kings of the famous battle of 
'das'arajfie' are known by the names of their tribes and not by 
their individual names. 19 Jana in the sense of a big tribal state 
occurs in the vedic literature and it seems to be the basis of 
Vedic States. ViSvamitra is found to have prayed for the protec- 
tion of the Bharata people 20 ('Bhsratatti janarn and obviously 
the Bharata-kingdom is meant. 'Janarsjya' occurs in TS 21 f 
MS 22 and Vaj. Sam. 23 Scholars differ as to its meaning. We 
may, however, assume that it signifies rule over the tribe to 
which the king or the tribal chief belongs ; and if so, the ruler 
was more likely to be associated with the tribe or people than 
with the territory. Thus the term 'rajan' used to mean a tribal 
chief, obviously in the earlier period, though, of course, even in 
the later Vedic period Eatyayana S.S. 24 uses the significant ex- 
pression : "yasySs'cha jate-r-raja bhavati des'asyanavastbitatvSt." 
The word 'go' meaning cow and others like 'gopati'/gopa', 'gavi§ti' 
etc, connected with 'go', used frequently in the Rgveda show 

17. Rv„ 1. 108. 8 ; vii, 6, 46. 18, Rv„ viii. 4. 7. 

19. Rv., vii, 33, 2 & 5 ; 83, S. 20. Rv., iii, 53, 12. 

21. 1.8.10. 22. 11,6.6, 

23. ii, 40. 24, xv. 96-97. 
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that the Rgvedio Aryans were pastoral in nature and as cattle 
formed the main species of their wealth, they had naturally to 
shift themselves in quest of fresh fields of pasture ground and so 
in the tribal societies they had been namadic in character. The 
prayer for wider and stable homes from where they would fight 
successfully with the dasas or dasyus is heard of in the yo 25 — 
"pra no yacchatadavrkain prfchucchardib pra devi gomatlri9at^. ,, 
SsyaDa explains it as "himgaka-rahifcain vistirnam grham dehi" 
— 'give us houses, free from envious foes and of wider space*. 
Another rc 26 states the same thing. From these references we 
learn that the Vedic Rsis were fed up with wandering life and 
they were pining for settled life in permanent homes. 

It is interesting to note that the Vedic Aryans, while moving 
from place to place, gave names of old places to new ones, as for 
example, the 'Gomatl', originally the name of a tributary of the 
Indus 27 was given later to the tributary of the Ganges. Similar 
is the case of the Sarayil as well, as suggested by P.L. Bhar- 
gava. 28 ( India in the Vedic Age, 1951 ). The term 'grama' is 
found to be used in the vedic literature some times to mean 
'body of men instead of a fixed village- The rc 29 speaks of the 
'folk of the Bharatas' ( 'Bharatsh' ) as 'the horde seeking cows 
( "gavyan gramaV )• That 'grama* was originally a wandering 
body, is proved by a traditional evidence of the SB 30 which 
speaks of '^aryata Manava' wandering with his village. 

But in course of time the Vedic Aryans established themselves 
in the country and took to agriculture, being settled in a fixed 
territory. Naturally to solve various problems arising out of new 
environments the tribal states were gradually replaced by terri- 
torial States. Antiquity of the concept of territory has been 
shown above from some references in the Rgveda and the 
Atharva veda. The Av. 31 calls the earth as mother and invokes 
her to "assign to us brilliancy, strength in highest royalty 1 '. The 
TS 32 ar Vaj. Sam. 33 give us a benedictory passage in which 
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one of the blessings invoked is "may the king in this kingdom 
become brave, a skilled archer and a great wanior." (jayatam 
asmin rastre rajanya isavyab s'uro maba"ratbo). In the previous 
chapter we have discussed the different Vedic tribes and their 
geographical position in the earlier as also later Vedic texts, 
which show that the Vedic people which were floating in the 
earlier stage, got themselves settled in the later period. (°Ubbe 
eva vis'am cha raStram chavagacchati"). A passage in the TS 34 
states distinctly that by partial performance of a ritual the king 
attains the people (vis) but not the kingdom, on the other hand, 
he attains both by its full performance. Dr. Kane 35 remarks 
rightly : "The analysis of the elements and nature of the State 
led ancient Indian writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of 
people did not by itself constitute a State, but that for a State 
there must be people who live within certain definite geographi- 
cal limits (rastra)." * The Ait. Brah 36 divides India into five divi- 
sions in the East, South, west and north and the centre, mention- 
ing the names of countries and the tribes or people inhabiting 
them. The term 'sarvabhauma' in AB 37 points to the relation- 
ship between a king and 'bhumi' meaning territory. The word 
'samraj'is used as an epithet of Varuna, 38 and of Indra 39 and the 
term 'samrajya' is found in relation to Varuna. 40 Likewise the 
term 'Ekaraj' 41 is used with reference to Indra as sole ruler of 
the world. The re 42 mentions the word adhirsj'. The terms 
'rajya, 'samrat', 'sa"rvabhauma', 'janapada' etc., found in the 
vedic texts prove that the ancient Indians were not unaware of 
the concept of territory as an element of a State. 

The process of transformation from the tribal to the terri- 
torial stage of a State gained further momentum in the post- 
vedic period, as evidenced byPatdni who uses the words 'bhnpati' 
parthiva' and 'Sarvabhauma'. A territorial State, demarcated 
from another is signified by Pacini's sltra 43 ("Janapada-tadava- 
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dhyo s-cha"), explained by Bhattoji Dikshit as 'janapada-vSchina- 
s-tadavadhi-v5china-S-cha v£ddha"d-vun.' Here 'Avadhi' means 
a limit of a state, i.e., demarcated from another by fixed 
boundaries. Another sutra of Panini 44 ("Kambojailuk") justifies 
the formation of the word 'Kamboja' in the sense of both the 
territory or the tribe and the king, implying thereby that the 
tribal significance of a State continued side by side even in the 
later period of Panini when the States became territorial. Else- 
where 45 ("Janapada-s'abdab-K§attnyad-an. M ) Panini shows that 
same words are used to mean both the names of a janapada and 
a Ksattriya. It is obviously for the reason that the ruling class 
belonged to the same tribe for a long time and political power 
became concentrated in the hands of the original Ksattriya 
settlers. That is wby we find in Anguttara 46 the mention of 
sixteen janapadas, named after their peoples. 

The term 'janapada' is used in two senses in the BrahmaUas, 
(i)the people. 47 as opposed to the king and (ii) the land 48 orrealm. 
The 'subjects' are also denoted by the adjectival 'janapada'. 40 

The importance of the people is given in the statement that 
in them lay the strength of the people. In SB "Oh Brah- 
man, thus he addresses them in the third name, The other ans- 
wers — Thou art Brahman, Thou art Indra, mighty through the 
people (visab), he thereby lays vigour unto him, and causes 
Indra to be mighty through the people." 50 The king is regularly 
regarded as "devouring the people" 51 implying thereby that the 
king and his retinue were fed by the people's contributions. In 
the Av. 52 also the people are classed with power, the vis being 
associated with sabha, samiti and sens, the first two represen- 
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ting the assemblies of people and the third the armed host 
obviously composed of all the able-bodied sections of the people. 
The 'janapada,' denoting the territory has already been referred 
to above, showing the existence of both tribal and territorial 
states in the vedic period. Political thinkers like Kautilya and 
others of the later period assert the importance of 'janapada* 
(territory) as an essential element of the State : ''Svamyamatya- 
janapada-durga-Ko^a-danda-mitrsni prakrtayab". Prof. Eanga- 
swami Aiyangar takes 'janapada' in the sense of people. He 
thinks : "In the epochs of wide popular and tribal movement 
represented in the vedic and epic periods, it was of course not 
to be expected that the territorial aspect of the State should be 
grasped or stressed, even if understood. Even in the days of 
Kautilya, powers are referred to by the names of peoples and 

not by geographical limits It is clear that in the epochs that 

followed the disruption of the Mauryan empire.. ..the State had 
to be thought of independently of a fixed territory." 53 (Some 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, Madras, 1935). But in the 
light of the Vedic references, discussed above, Prof. Aiyengar's 
theory is untenable. The famous prayer of the Vaj, sam. 54 is 
full of noble sentiments about the prosperty of the State : "A 
Brahman Brahmano brahma-varchasl jayatam-a rastra rajanyah. 
snra isavyo tivyadhi mabaratho jayatsm dogdhrl dhenu-r-vodha- 
nadvanas'ub saptib purandhi-r-yo§a jisiiu rathesthah sabheyo 
yuvssya yajamanasya vlro jayatam nikacne nikame nab parjanyo 
varSatu phalavatyo na oSadhayab pachyantam yoga-k$emo nafr 
Kalpatam." Griffith's translation of this passage is quoted here : 
'0 Brahman, let there be born in the kingdom the Brahman 
illustrious for religions knowledge ; let there be born the Rajanya, 
heroic, skilled archer, piercing with shafts, mighty warrior ; the 
cow giving abundant milk ; the ox good at carrying ; the swift 
courser ; the industrious woman. May Parjanya send rain accor- 
ding to our desire ; may our fruit-bearing plants ripen ; may 
acquisition and preservation of property be secured to us." 55 
(The texts of the yajurveda, tr. (Banaras, 1957). This passage 
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shows the spirit of patriotism among the citizens of a rastra. 
That the Aryans had a feeling of being one people and living in the 
same country is proved by the Nadl-sukti of the Rgveda (x. 75) 
which sings praises of all rivers of the country from the extreme 
west to the extreme east ; and also by the hymn of the Av. 56 
addressed to Bhumi or Prthiv l as motherland. From the fact 
that the king is announced to the deities and then to the people 
by name, parentage and tribe, "Oh people, this is your king... .etc" 
we may accept the explanation of K&tyayana that it indicates the 
tribal basis of the later vedic kingship. The Ts 58 announces 
again "in this tribe (vis), in this kingdom (ras$ra)" and implies 
thereby that by this time the State was regarded as territorial, 
though its tribal character still persisted. Besides, the sovere- 
ignty of the king over territories in different directions is sym- 
bolised by a ritual 59 in which the king mounts the four quarters 
and the Zenith. 

Need of the State : 

The primary need of the State was protection of the weaker 
section of the society from the oppression of the stronger, as 
reflected in the SB 60 "wherever there is drought, then the 
stronger seizes upon the weaker." Men could be kept on proper 
path only by the fear of punishment as are still now ; and this 
belief justified the creation of a State. Macdonell and Keith say 
that "Natha in Vedic literature 61 appears only as a neuter mea- 
ning 'protection' and is of rare occurrence In the postvedio 

literature, on the other hand, the word is masculine, meaning 
'protector' and is very common." 62 (Vedic Index, I). From 
this we may say that the idea of protection was already in the 
mind of early Vedic Aryans, but because the then tribal society 
was smaller and more compact, it required little use of the rod 
of punishment. The title raja-pitr' given to the king while 
performing tha 'Rajasnya' as found in AB 63 has been explained 

57. TS, U 8. 12 ; KSS, xv. 7 ; MS, II, 6, 9 and TB, I. 7. 7. 
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by Macdonell and Keith as indicating the hereditary character of 
monarchy, but it may be taken in the sense of a king, protector 
of his people. The term 'pity meaning father indicates that the 
king alone was conceived as father for protecting his people. 
But it should be noted that this paternalistic theory of kingship 
is difficult to be established. Prof. R. Aiyanger 64 has rejected 
this theory for various grounds. We shall find out how a king 
was elected and was checked by a council of ministers and popu- 
lar assemblies even from the Rgvedic times. Hence it is well- 
nigh impossible for the king to have been a paternal head of his 
people on a permanent basis. The states distinctly that the 
king was "mighty through the people." 65 

So far as the nature of the State in ancient era is concerned, 
we may accept the organismic theory which means that the State 
is a living organism possessing organs or institutions each of 
which performs a specialised function. We shall discuss subse- 
quently the various organs or institutions which performed spe- 
cialised functions, each dependent on others and all directed 
to the furtherance of the ends of the State. The political thin- 
kers of ancient India speak of seven elements of the State. The 
Saptanga theory of the State has been advocated by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in Some Aspects of Anc. Ind. Polity, Prof. B. K. 
Sarkar in Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, and Dr. 
Jayaewal in 'Hindu Polity 1 and also by Dr. Kane in HDS. Mr. 
Anjaria, on the contrary, denies that the Hindu theory can be 
properly called organic, at least because the Hindu thinkers did 
not regard the State as a moral orgauism 66 . (Nature and 
grounds af political obligation in the Hindu State). But he has 
failed to mark that the Saptanga-rsjya was as much a moral 
organism as it was material, governed as it was by the Dharma- 
saatras. His other arguments are also not convincing. Dr. 
Kane 67 has rejected his theory as being one-sided. It cannot 
be gainsaid that the function relating to the promotion of the 

64. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, Madras, 1935, pp 116-7. 

65. v. 4. 4. 11. ; Ms, II. 1. 8 ; III. 8 ; iv, 4, 5 ; TS. II. 6. 5 ; VedJc 
Index, II, p 213. 

66. Ch. IV, 67, H.D.S..III, p 20. 
6 
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general welfare of the people was an essential attribute of the 
ancient Indian State, as will be shown later on. 

Different forms of State • 

In consideration of the number of persons who share in the 
exercise of the sovereign power of the State, we may accept the 
famous classification of Aristotle 68 into monarchies, aristo- 
cracies and democracies, which suits best the ancient Indian 
States. The class-theory of Prof. Mao Iver, Robert 6 9 (The 
Modern State, Oxford, 1946, has been rightly criticised by 
Salatore 70 (A.I. P. Th. & In., ) pointing out its defects, one 
of which centres round the two divisions of society. In India 
even from .the later Rgvedic period we hear of four well-known 
classes and of the king belonging to the Ksattriyas. There 71 
states that the State belongs to the Ksattriyas ("mama dvitara?- 
tram K§attriyasya") and it signifies that the term 'Ksattriya' in 
the Rv. was connected with royal authority and it proves that 
the king was not apart from the K§attriyas but only one amongst 
them. But the king cannot be taken as a division of society, as 
suggested by Mac Iver. 

The vedic literature points to the existence of aristocracies 
composed of K?attriyas. 'Rajan means in some cases "a noble 
of the ruling house or merely a noble.'' 72 Zimmer 7 3 (Altindis- 
ches Leben) finds in the fc 74 that in times of peace there was no 
king in some states, the members of the royal family holding 
equal rights. But the authors of Vedic Index 75 think that "the 
passage merely shows that the nobles could be oalled 'rajan'. 
'Rajanya' is the regular term in Vedic literature 76 for a man of 
the royal family, probably including the nobles. In the w>B 77 the 
Rajanya is different from the Rajaputra, lit. a son of a king. This 

68. Politics, III, 15-17, pp 135-143. 69. p 339. 
70. p. 92. 71, IV. 42. 1, 

72. Rv., 1. 40. 8; 108,7; x. 42, 10 ; 97,6; TS, iv. 6. 8. 3 ; 
V,7, 6, 4; VS, xviii, 48 ; AV.. xix, 62, 1 ; Kajh. S., xi, 13. 

73. 176,177. 74. x. 97. 6. 

75. II, p 216. 

76. Rv., x. 90. 12 ; AV., V. 17. 9 ; 18,2; vi, 38, 4 . x. 10. 18 ; 
TS, it# 4, Wi li 77. xiii, 4, 2, 17. 
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distinction shows that the term 'Eajanya' meant only the mem- 
bers of a particular social order, known also by the other term 
'ksattriya', used in in Ev. 78 (iv. 12. B t 42, 1 i v. 69. 1 . vii. 64.2), 
exclusively connected with royal authority. The term 'ksattriya' 
covered the royal house and various branches of the royal 
family, including also the nobles and their families. This would 
explain the occasional opposition of Eajanya and Ksattriya in 
the AB 7 9 where the Eajanya asks a ksattriya for a place for 
sacrifice (deva-yajana). The term 'k§atrapati' 80 , mentioned as an 
equivalent of king shows that the ksattriyas had their own 
chief. From these evidences we may presume that the ksat" 
triyas formed in the Vedic age an exclusive body of aristocracies. 
Bat we can not establish the existence of any aristocratic re- 
public or any other form of government run by such aristocra- 
cies in the Vedio period. In all primitive sooities there are 
generally found a military aristocracy and a priestly class 
based chiefly on functions. In the Rgvedic age, the age of 
continuous conflict with the Dasyus the power of the warriors 
was likely to grow, side by side grew up the priestly class whose 
help was required constantly for seeking the favour of gods by 
sacrifices. Thus the aristocracy of the ksattriyas, i.e., military 
power must have developed hand in hand with the priestly 
class. With the conquests of new countries, these military 
nobles must have become the territorial lords also. 

Gatias • — We have already discussed the tribal political life 
of the Rgvedic people, a sort of preclass tribal republic, called 
Gana-8i living under several leaders or kings (rajanab) of whom 
one was the Jyastha raja, i.e., Supreme king. The expression 
rajanafc samitaviva' 81 explained by Sayana as kings in samiti 
may be taken to refer to the existence of a political organisation 
having a popular assembly and many leaders called raja-s. D. P. 
Chattopadhayaya has rightly pointed out : "Evidently the 
scholars who have discovered 'monarchy' among Vedic tribes are 



78. iv, 12, 3 ; 42, 1 ; V. 69, 1 ; vii, 64. 2. 

79. vii. 20. 

80. TS. i. 8. 14, 2; VS, x. 17 ; TB, i. 7, 8, 5 and SB, V. 4, 2, 2. 

81. Rv.,x.97. 6, 
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misled by the word raj an Even in the latest stratum of the 

Rgveda we come across the epithet 'rajs vrafcasya' and this is a 
synonym for 'gatiasya sonanTf. This means nothing but the 
tribal chief." (Loksyata, Delhi, X958) 82 . Thus he argues that 
the word 'rsjan' does not always necessarily prove the exis- 
tence of a monarchical form of government. 

Gana, the technical term for a republic, is mentioned at least 
46 times in the Rgveda, 9 times is the Atharvaveda and several 
times in the Brahmanas. This term is used very often in the 
sense of hosts with reference to Maruts and gods in general 83 . 
The Maruts are noted as sons of Eudra and so their gana is 
evidently a republic of a tribal unit. Their number was forty- 
nine ("ekonapafichas'at Maruts vibhakta" api gana-rHperia iva 
vartanta", Tundya Maha brahmana, xix, 14.2) or sixty three, 
divided into seven groups, each having nine 84 . 

The yc 8 5 refers to Brahg&aijaspati, invoked as 'Gansnam 
tva Gsnapatim' and as *Jye§tha< rajam' meaning 'Lord or leader 
of heavenly hosts' and 'King-Supreme 5 respectively. From this 
evidence we may say that the Vedic Aryans had been familiar 
with 'gaiLa'-s, i.e., hosts of gods representing organised groups of 
people living under several leaders whom they called rajan-s, 
one of whom was the King Supreme. We have enough ins- 
tances of ga^a-s of devas in the Vedic literature 86 . ("Gana 
devsnam ybhavab suhastaV')* These divine ganas may be taken 
as reflections of human garia-s. The Av. 87 (xix- 22, 16-17) 
speaks of c ga£a' and 'mahagana'. Thus we may rest assured 
that tribal groups lived an organised political life, not under 
any particular king but under many kings (rsjauati). Prof. B. S. 
Sharma 88 opines that 'ga^a' in Vedic literature was "a sort of 
gentle organisation, chiefly of Indo-Aryans" and "in most case§- 
in Vedic literature', this term means "a tribal organisation". 

82. pp 593-4. 

83. Rv., 1. 64, 12 ; v. 52, 13-14 ; 53, 10 ; 56, 1 ; 58, 1-2 ; vi, 16, 24 ; 
ix, 96, 7 ; x, 36, 7 ; 77, 1 ; AV., xiii, 4, 8 ; SB, V, 4, 3, 17. 

84. SB, II. 5, 1, 12 ; Rv., viii, 96, 8 ; TB. 1, 6, 2. 3. 

85. II. 23. 1, 

86. Rv., iv. 35, 3 ; cf. TB, II, 8, 6, 4 ; 5b. xiii, 2, 8, 4. 

87. xix, 22, 16-17. 88. P. J. J. A. J., p 82. 
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Griffith has rendered this term at various places of the Rgveda 
as "an assembly of gods or men". But we have little evidence 
of any deliberation of any Vedic gana. Jayaswal writes : "The 

hymns of the Rik and Atharvan point to the fact that 

republican form of government in India came long after monar- 
chy and after the early Vedic age." 89 But it is more likely 
that the Aryans of even the Rgvedic age when they had to fight 
out the pre-Aryans before settlement anywhere, engaged 
in a perpetual state of warfare, keenly interested in gaining cattle 
and others, grouped together and formed 'galas'. The yo 90 
("Yuva sa maruto gana-s-tve?aratho anedyati/s'ubhain-ysvs-prati- 
skutab") speaks of the Maruts' ganas in the sense of the army and 
troops. The sun is extolled in Av. 91 as having the troops ofMaruts 
under his command. Indra, the god- of war is also described in the 
ro 92 as the leader of the gan a of Maruts (....gatia-s-te). The Av. 93 
states that the troops of Maruts are invoked to come to the rescue 
of man. ("tra"yanta"m-imam, devs-s-trSyantam Marutsm gatis^)". 
Ths gatias are described as equipped with swift steeds and weapons 
like bows, arrows and quivers. In the yc 94 (imam oba no gaves- 
anain sstaye sl^adho gatiain/srat-pu^annasi srutali.) Pu§an 
is invoked to satisfy the gatia of men with the acquisition of 
kine as spoils of war. So we may say that as in other primi- 
tive societies, the Vedic gatia was a self made organisation, each 
member being fully armed for both offensive and defensive 
purposes. 

Jayaswal, the pioneer writer on the republics of ancient India, 
however, means to say that the early Vedas knew only monarchy 
and republican governments were set up long after the early 
Vedic age ; but our above discussion belies his theory, it rather 
proves that the tribal republics flourished even before the monar- 
chical States. Jayaswal draws our attention to different repub- 
lican constitutions, noted in AB, viz, Bhanjya, SvSrajya and Vai- 
rajya. From the AB 95 we learn that the kings of the Satvat 
People were conseorated to rulership of the Bhanjya type in the 



S9. H.P.,p25. 
91. xiii,4, 8. 

93. iv,13, 4, 94. vi, 56, 5. 
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southern direction and the rulers were called Bhoja-s. ("Dak^i- 
nasysm disi ye ke cha Satvatam rajano bhojyayaiva te' bhisji- 
chyante, 'Bhoja' ityetan abhi§ikt3n achak$ata"). Jayaswal says 
that ''the 'Bhoja'-s so called after their rulers, appear in later 
literature as a sub-division of the Yadavas whose earlier history 
we find as a league of two republics called Andbaka-Vr§ni-s. 
Now according to AB the Satvats which is the ancient name for 
the Yadavas were one of the peoples who observed the Bhanjya 

constitution.'* "The Andhaka-Vrsni-s were in Gujrat Gujrat 

is one of the ancient seats of Bhanjya ; but it is likely that the 
Satvats had spread sottthwords, as the AB places them in the 
south." 

Similarly, Jayaswal speaks of 'svarajya' as a peculiar consti- 
tution, noted in the AB, prevailing in western India. ("Etasyam 
praticbyam disi ye ke cha Nlchyanam rajano ye apachyanatn 
svarajyayaiva te 1 bhi^ichyante svaraj ityenanabhigikstan achak- 
Sata). 96 The ruler was called 'svarat' (self-ruler). From the TB 97 
we learn that a wise man, performing the Vajapeya sacrifices, 
attains 'svarajya' ("gacchati svarajyam-agram samananam 
paryeti"), that is, he becomes the leader of equals and thus 
attains leadership (jyai§$hya). Thus it is clear that the svarafc 
ruler was selected from amongst equals, obviously on the basis 
of merit, as Indra is said to have been first consecrated as svarajj 
after proving his merit. Evidently this refers to an election or 
selection of a President among the members of the gana. The 
AB speaks of such form of government among the Nichyas and 
Apachyas of western India. The white Yaj. Veda 98 speaks of 
svarajj in northern India, ("svaradasyudichi"). Dr. Keith, how- 
ever, means by 'svarajya' 'self-rule'. We may, accept it to mean 
a form of self-rule, that is, autonomous tribal States. 

The AB 99 mentions another non-monarchical form of govern- 
ment, 'vairajya', existing beyond the Himalayas in the north. 
( t, vairajyaya....udichyamdis / i paretia Himavantam janapada Utta- 
rakuravafr Ufctaramadra iti Vairajyayaiva te' bhigichyante"). 
Jayaswal rendered this term 'vairajya' as the 'kingless constitu- 
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tion", first without a king and secondly without a very distin- 
guished king. In this passage we must take it in the first mean- 
ing, for here are 'janapadas', people in opposition to the king 
mentioned as 'abhisikta' i.e., anointed, whilst in all other passa- 
ges of this chapter we find instead of them the rsjsnak or 
kings. 100 According to Jayaswal, the passage of the AB means 
that f 'the whole country or nation (janapada) took the consecra- 
tion of rulership. There is no doubt that this was a real demo- 
cratic constitution. By way of example, the Uttaramadras and 
the Uttarakurus are given in the AB as observing this constitu- 
tion. The grammatical literature mentions the Madras defined 
according to Mis' or direction, whioh signifies that there were at 
least two Madras. 101 The W. Yaj. V. 102 , however, speaks of 
this form of government in the south. ("Viradasi daki3ina" dig- 
Rudra*-s-te deva' dhipatayah), showing thereby the prevalence of 
this form of government not only in the north but also in the 
south. Prof. Altekar also maintains that the people called the 
Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras were 'virst'-s, that the whole 
tribes were consecrated to rulership, and that Vairajya means a 
kingless state'. 103 But Dr. Keith holds an opposite view, when 
he means 'sovereignty' by 'vairajya'. 104 (Eg. Brshmanas, tr. 
by Keith.). Dr. Kane also fails to follow Jayaswal in the inter- 
pretation of this passage of the AB and remarks : "It passes 
one's understanding how a paramount sovereign is promised 
vairajya (in Jayaswal's sense) in the Aitareya Brshmana." 105 It 
is really very difficult to agree with the view that the whole people 
were consecrated to rulership of the land. Besides, the Uttara- 
kurus and Uttaramadras as described in the AB, are believed to 
have lived in a semi-mythical land, as evidenced by the story of 
Atyarsti Janantapi. Dr. Saletore has also remarked that "any 
interpretation leading to their alleged republican or democratic 
government in those distant ages would be far-fetched and doubt- 
ful." 106 The passage of the AB 107 means that "whoever desires 
a king to attain supremacy over all kings, to attain to the rank 
of an emperor (ekarat) of the whole earth bounded by the sea up 

100. AB. ed. M. Haug, II. p 518 fn. 101. H. P., p 92. 

102. xv. 11. 103. Ibid, p 77. 104. p 329, 

105. H.D.S., Ota P65. 106. Ibid, p 100. 107. 39 : 1. 
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to its very extremities should be consecrated and crowned with 
the Aindra Mahabhiipeka after making him take an oath." (Sa 
ya icched-evamvit-ksattriyam-ayam....sarvanilloka;n vindetayani 
Barve§sm rajfiam s'raistbyam-ati$tham paramatam pacchet sam- 
rajyatn bbanjvatn svarajyam vairajyam parame§$byam rajyain 
maharsjyam-adhipatyam-ayain samanta-parySyl syat-earvabbau- 
mab sSrvayw§a antad-aparardhat Pythlvyai samudra-paryantayS 
kearsditi tam-etena Aindretia mababbi?ekeria ksattriyam sapay- 
itva' bhi^inchet). The meanings of the words 'bhanjya', 'sva- 
rajya', Vairajya*. paramesthya' etc. are obscure. Dr. Kane's 
suggestion that "they are probably hyperbolioal and grandilo- 
quent words to convey supreme power" can not be set aside. 
According to Vedic texts even a brahmin might attain 'svarajya- 
by performing the Vajapeye sacrifice. (Vajapeyena svarajyakamo 
yajeta). Paramecin means Prajapati, and so 'pamames^ya 
seems to mean godlike power. It is more difficult to explain why 
one, rising high from 'samrajya' to 'psrame^thya', if taken in the 
sense of higher and higher grades of kingship, should be aspiring 
to descend to lower levels of ordinary kingship, denoted by the 
term c rajya' and then again to 'maharajya'. Sayatia explains this 
passage as "samrajyatn dharmena palanam bhanjyain bhoga- 
samrddhi svarafaam-aparadhlnatvarp vairajyam-itarebhyo bhti- 
patibhyo vais'i$tyam cha. Etaduktam-aihikam. Atha amu?mi- 
kam-uchyate-Paramesthyam Prajapatilokaprapti'b tatra rajyam- 
ais'aryam mabarajyam tatratyebhya itarebhya adhikyam" ; but 
this explanation is far from satisfactory ; specially while speak- 
ing of higher grades of kingship, the meaning of a higher status 
of a king beyond his worldly existence is extremely farfetched. 
The term Vairajya* may be taken also in the sense of the status 
of the most distinguished ( c vi* meaning 'viie§ena') and so the 
sense of a kingless State or republic can not be accepted to be 
final and conclusive. Other terms*— l svarajya\ 'samrajya* etc. 
indicate that the idea of some monarchical States having suze- 
rainty over other kingdoms was known in the times of the Ait. 
Brahmana, if, not earlier, even in the Rgvedic period, as evi- 
denced by the rc 108 — 

108. V. 66. 6, 
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"5 yad-vsmlya-chakSasa Mitra vayam oha sUrayat / 
Vyachisthe vahupEyye yatemahi svarsjye //". 
The Maitrl Upa. 109 refers to fifteen chakravartin-s, synonym for 
Ssrvabhauma( Lord of the whole earth ), explained by Psnini. 110 
We have already noticed that there were aristocracies, com- 
posed of Ksattriya-s in the Vedic age, but it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether or how far these aristocracies were republican in 
character. It is more likely that republican governments were 
associated with classes that worked spontaneously to maintain 
their political individuality. From our discussion on popular 
assemblies like sabha, samiti, Vidatha etc. we shall notice that 
every member of the said assemblies took up arms, whenever 
needed. We may equally say that among other autonomous 
communities the self-organised political body called the 'GaGa' 
also served the military interests. The remnant of such an orga- 
nisation is found in Panini's "ayudbajlvi sangha"-s and Kau- 
jjilya's 'vartssastro'pajlvl sangha's. Psnini refers to religious 
bodies where there was no difference between the 'higher' and the 
'lower' by his rule — "sanghe chanuttarsdhorye" and also to poli- 
tical bodies by the rule "sanghoghau gana-prasamsayob"« Dr. 
Bhandarkar says that Pacini means by Sangha or gatia "a combi- 
nation of individuals formed for a definite object" ; whereas Dr. 
E. 0. Majumdar thinks of sangba as a "definite organisation 
bound by laws and regulations". Bhandarkar explains the 'syu- 
dhajlvl safigha* of Panini as "tribal bands of mercenaries, that 
is, a type of the king s army. But Jayaswal takes the sangha of 
Pariini in the sense of republics. The Yaudbeyas were one of the 
Syudbajlvl sangba-s in Pacini's time, confirmed by their coins 
*ith the legend "Yaudheya-gatiasya jaya". Evidently the Yau- 
dheyas were a military clan who ha<3 a republican form of govern- 
ment (gana). Kautilya refers to 'Ks^ttriya-s'reni'-s of Kamboja, 
Sursstra and others who lived by agriculture, trade and use of 
arms, — (varta-s 'astro'pajlvinati) and also to political groups 
like those of Licchavis, Vrjjika, Mallaka, Mudraka, Kukkura, 
Kuru, Pafcchsla and others who lived by the title of rajs, ("rsja- 
sabdo'pajTvinab n )' Dr. E. 0. Majumdar explains this latter type 

109. l 4. 110. V. 1. 41 & 42, cf, Spas. S.S.,:1.1. 
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of sangha as "an organisation of which the members bore the 
title of King." 111 But Dr. U. N. Ghoshal suggests that Kau- 
tilya's first type means an organised body of men living broadly 
by the combined arts of peace and war, while his second type 
signifies by contrast a political community applying the royal 
title to its single (or multiple) executive head. While Bhandar- 
kar explains the 'vairsjya' of the Uttarakurus and the Uttara- 
madras as 'the democratic government in India', flourishing in 
the later Vedio period, Dr. Ghoshal thinks of these "two semi- 
mythical peoples, indicated by the term 'janapada* as yet too 
imperfectly organised to have regular rulers of the type known 
elsewhere." 112 Dr. Ghoshal mentions also the fact that "the 
use of virafc in the sense of a particular type of ruler is known 
alike to the Vedic samhitss and the Brahmanas". (Ibid, p 370). 

Dr. Bhandarkar, again, in connection with the passage of the 
Brhadsranyake Upani?ad mentioning 'gana', says that "the 
cruoial passage speaks of gatia-s only in the case of Vais'yas and 
not of Brahmins, K^attriyas and Sudras. It appears that we 
had commercial ganas (s'reni-s) first among the Kgattriyas". 113 
(Carmichael Lecturers, 1918, of D.K. Bhandarkar). But it is 
hard to believe so. The republics of the Vedic age were born of 
the interests of the whole clan and hence no varna distinction 
can be thought of them at least in the earlier Vedic period. It 
was only in the days of Brshmanas that the caste system grew 
up rigidly on Indian soil. 

It has already been noted that the leader of the gana was 
given the title c rS]V even in the Rgvedic period, as evidenced by 
the terms 'ganapati' applied to Indra in the Rc. 114 ("Ni §u sida 
ganapate ganesu") and in the re 115 ("Gansnsm tvs ganapatiin 
havs-mabe") and 'BrahmatUpatf in the rc 116 . The gaiiapati 
was evidently elected, as the Vidatha elected its priest, though of 
course, the Vedas are silent on this point. There is at least no 
vedic proof of the hereditory character of a ganapati. The Gana 
practised some sort of primitive communism by distribution of 
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equal shares among its members, as evidenced by the rci 17 and 
AV., 118 already quoted and discussed before. The Ganapati 
might have enjoyed special shares, though there is no Vedic 
evidence of it and it may be noted that such was the practice 
among early Greek tribes. (George Thomson, Studies in Ano. 
Greek Society) 1 19 ; and if he did, it is not unlikely that he accu- 
mulated wealth enough gradually to be recognised in the later 
period as a hereditory 'ra"jan\ The fact of voluntary offerings to 
Marut.gana 120 ( ,, accha r§e marutam ganam")and to Ganapati 121 
(II. 23. 1) and the Vedic phrases like 'ganebbyab svaba 1 and 
'garLapatibhyah s vans' in Baudhsyana Grhya-sutra 122 leads us 
to assume that voluntary taxes were given to the human gana- 
pati even in the tribal society when the Vedic Aryans moved 
from one place to another in search of fresh pasture for their 
cattle. The TB 123 ) "Msrutab e§a bhavati annam vai Marutaf) 
describing Maruts as grains shows distinctly the change of occu- 
pation of the Aryans into agriculture. The Rv. 124 and AV. 125 
show the practice of singing and drinking among the members 
of the 'gana\ 

The Vedic 'gana' was essentially a tribal republic, serving 
not only political but also social interets, and with little class- 
distinction. The leaders of the ganas, as already noted, took 
the title 'rsjan' and it is more likely that these clan-republics 
were later replaced by monarchies. Sometimes monarchy was 
again dissolved and replaced by a new republic, as evidenced by 
Arrian from Megasthenes who refers to the establishments of 
the republic thrice. 126 Only in the days of the Upani$ads 
when new ideas prevailed in the religious world, political ideas 
also underwent a change and as a result monarchies with the 
importance of the Brahmatias and Ksattriyas more emphasised 
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were attempted to be replaced later on in the post Vedio age 
by republics on the pattern of primitive republics of the Rgvedic 
age in which equality in political and social set-up was aimed 
at, but could not be materialised, as evidenced by the republics 
of the Licchavis and S&kyas and others in which, according to 
Prof. Ghoshal, "K^attriya aristocracy ranked higher in the social 
scale than the Brahmans and ganapatis." 127 

Now let us enquire into some units of political interest which 
appeared in India in the period of transition from the State of 
tribal polity to that of Monarchical States. We have already 
discussed how the centre of gravity of Aryan civilisation was 
shifted from the north-west of India to the Eastern regions. 
In the Rgvedic age the cradle land of Vedic Aryans was located 
in the Saptasindhu region and the Aryans spread in different 
places eastward upto the region of the ^arasvati-Drsadvati valley, 
the home of the Bharatas. In the later Vedic period of the 
Brshmanas and Upani^ads the Aryans extended further eastward 
up to Berar and southward up to the Vindhya range and even 
up to the kingdom of Vidarbha beyond the Vindhya. In the 
early Vedic age the Vedic Aryans organised themselves into 
tribal organisations, as those of the Bharatas, the Yadus, the 
Anus, the Druhyus, the Turvasas and others, who had no fixed 
geographical boundary or territorial basis. These tribes were 
still nomadic moving from place to place and their States had 
no fixed geographical location. Their chiefs moved with their 
people, tribal in character. But in the later Vedic age, as shown 
before, things changed substantially for the consolidation of the 
Aryans and formation of monarchical States on a territorial 
basis. Hence arises the question of discussing different units 
having distinct role in the political life of the land, like Kula, 
Grama, Vis', Jana and Essfera. 

Kula : From the evidences of the Rgveda, however meagre, 
we learn distinctly that the social and political organisation of 
the Aryans rested on their patriarchal family. V.M. Apte 
remarks : "The very use of the term ^ula* which does not occur 
as an uncompounded word before the period of the*Bra"hmanas, 

127. Ind. Culture, xii, 6. 
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suggests a system of individual families, each consisting of 
several members under the headship of the father or eldest 
brother to whom belongs the kula. (Originally 'home or house 
of the family' then by metonymy 'the family itself.)" 128 
Dr. P. N. Banerjee (Pub. Ad. in A,L, 1916, London) observes : 
"Man is a gregorious animal ; and in the earliest stages of 
social evolution, the family, and not the individual was the unit 
of society" ; and rejects the view of some sociologists who hold 
that "the tribe was the earliest tribe of social aggregation and 
that the family was a later development." (Ibid, p 24 fn 1). The 
family life underwent subsequent changes in course of natural 
progress of the Aryan society by means of the formation of larger 
and still larger groups, as for examples, the clans (vis'abX tribes 
jatia) and the villages (grEma), culminating in the formation 
of States. As head of the family, the father controlled all acti- 
vities of his children, sometimes even their marriage. The rela- 
tion between the father and his children %as as a rule tbat of 
deep love and affection and the father was, as is still today, 
regarded as the foundation of all that is good and kind. 130 ("Sa 
nab piteva sunave'gne supayano bhava/sachasva nab svastaye" ; 
Ev. VIII. 36. 4 "pitu-r-yatha ma no vi yaustam"). Though 
loving the father did not fail to be strict to his sons as shown in 
the chastisement of his gambler sons. 131 ("Yan-ma piteva 
kitavam s'as'asa"). Of course, the Rgveda records the cruel act 
of blinding RjrSs'va by his father for slaying one hundred rams 
■which may be passed over as unusal or isolated facts. The tale 
of the sale of Sunafcs'epa in the AB 132 suggests how the son was 
under the absolute control of his father and it also reflects the 
father's heartless treatment of his son. From this story we also 
learn that adoption was admitted, even where there were natural 
sons, for the sake of adding a qualified member to the family, as 
VisVamitra adopted Sunafrs'epa. The AV. 1 3 3 speaks of family 
concord which was highly stressed upon. It shows how the mem- 
bers of a family were eagar to live united with common ins teres ts 

128. Thv Vedic Age, BVB, p 453, 129. p 24. 

130, Rv.. 1.1.9. 131. Rv., II. 29, 5. 

132. ch. 33. 133. 111,30. 
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and mutual love and respect among themselves. The joint- 
family system was an order of the day in the Vedio period and 
three generations might have lived under the same roof. The 
family was like a small communistic society, the members loving 
each other and holding in joint possession the means of produc- 
tion and enjoying their produces in common. Sons or daughters 
had their free choice in their marriage affairs. 134 (Jairhinlya 
Upani^ad Brahma^a), and the son lived with his parents even 
after marriage. 135 From the use of some words 'parivividana' 
and 'parivitta' we may surmise that brothers and sisters were 
married according to seniority ; and sometimes an unmarried 
sister lived under the guardianship of her brother and his wife 
in the absence of her father. The Aryans being fewer in number 
than the non-aryans in the Rgvedic age, they always prayed to 
Indra for a large number of sons, even ten sons as in rc, 13 ^ 
("dasasyam putranadhehi"). 

The bride was taken by her groom to her new house as its 
mistress 13 7 ( t grhapatni') ; and the term 'gfhapatni' shows how 
she fared well with her position and prestige in the administra- 
tion of the whole family. The new bride is blessed to be treated 
like an empress (.samrajni) over her father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
sisters-in-law and brothers-in-law 138 (Rgveda, x. 85. 47). Mac- 
donell and Keith interpret this hymn to imply the daughter-in- 
law's sway over her father-in-law, "when the old man had ceased 
to exercise control". 139 Dr. P. L. Bhargava, however rejects 
this interpretation and remarks : "The word 'samrajn? is not 
at all intended to convey sway or control." 140 (The Vedio Age) 
But we must admit that the wife's power and position in the 
day-to-day administration of the house was fully recognised in 
the Rgvedic age ; and both the husband and wife were treated 
as joint owners of the house in the later period, as evidenced by 
the terms 'dampati' and 'dharmapatni', used by Panmi. The 
rc 141 ("Kulapa na vrajapatirn charantam") shows that the chief 

134. iii, 12. 2. 

135. MS, iv. 1. 9 ; VS, xxx. 9 ; AV, vi, 112. 3 ; TB, iii, 2. 8. 11. 

136. X. 85, 45 137 R v ., X. 85, 26 

138. Rv,. X. 85, 47, 139. Vedic Ind., II, p 40. 

140. p 245, fn4, 141, X. 179,2 
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of the family (kula-pa) was inferior to and attendant on the 
Vrajapati, at least in war, when he goes about (eharantam). The 
AV. 142 states the same fact as the above rc. Timmer thinks 
that the above rc refer to the heads of families being subordinate 
in war to the village headman (gramani). 143 But Whitney seems 
to be right as suggested by the authors of the Vedic Index, 144 
"in seeing merely the cheiftain surrounded by the leading men, 
the family heads, not necessarily merely a village headman." 
Anyway, the heads of the families were of much help in times 
of war for their services under the headmen of villages or under 
any other chieftain. If so, the families were the lowest political 
units, and their heads rendered services not only in times of war 
but in those of peace, when the Gramani or village-headman had 
much voice in the political administration of the land, whose 
services will be discussed later on. 

Grama : — 'Grama* as a village, constituting a number of 
families (kula-s) became a larger unit in both the social and 
political life of the land even from the Rgvedic period. The 
Aryans, so long leading a nomadic life gradually settled in parti- 
cular territories and thus built so many 'grama's, comprising so 
many families with agriculture as their main occupation. Even 
while they were moving from place to place, they had 'grama's, 
as reflected in the yc 145 ("Yad-anga kva Bharatah samtareyu-r- 
gavyan-grama i§ita IndrajufeatT) which describes the Bharatas 
as consisting of grama-s seeking cows. Timmer explains 'grama* 
as 'horde 5 , the armed force of the tribe which in war fought in the 
natural divisions of family and family 146 (Alt.Leben pp. 159-60), 
That it was once a wandering body is proved by a traditional 
evidence of the SB 147 (iv. 1.5. 2-7) which speaks of tfaryata 
Manava wandering with his village. Sayana explains the ex- 
pression "gavyan-gramati" in the above rc as "gaudakani tarltum 
icchan Bharatanam sangl^r/' i.e. the horde (seeking cows) of 
Bharatas. But soon after their settlement agriculture became 
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the chief occupation of the Aryans, forests were cleared and 
number of villages increased. We come across the terms 
'urvara' and 'ksetra' in the sense of fertile land, tilled for 
agricultnral purposes 148 ("apnasvatlsu urvarasu", also in 
iv. 41, 6 — "Toke hite tanaya urvarasu". V. 33, 4 — c, gave 
chakartho' , rvarasu yudhyan ; vi. 25. 4 — *'toke va go?u tanaya 
yadapsu vi KrandasI urvarasu vravaite" ; x. 142.3 — "uta 
khilyab urvaranam bhavanti" and also Av., x, 6, 33 ; x, 10, 8 ; 
xiv, 2, 14). Fertile fields (apnasvatl) and waste lands (artana) 
are referred to in the rc 149 . Intensive cultivation by means of 
irrigation (khanitvima) is clearly mentioned in the jc 150 ("ya Epo 

divya ...khanitvima uta va yah svayamjab") and in the 

AV. 151 . The rc 152 ( c< k§etram-iva vi manu-s-tejanena") refers 
to measurement of land indicating ownership of land, confirmed 

by Apata's prayer to Indra 153 " (Imani trlni vi^tapa sarva ta 

ta romasa kjdhi" ) by which she places the fertile land 
of her father on an equal footing with his head of hair as a 
personal possession. Pischel suggests the plough-land was 
bounded by grass field (khila), which was most probably the 
joint property of the villagers 154 . There is no trace in vedic 
literature of ownership of land bythecommunity or of cultivation 
by the community 155 (of. also Vedio Ind.). Eather individual 
tenure of land is indicated by the hymns of the Ev. 156 — ("k§e- 
trasam dadathu-r-urvarasam dhanam" also by vi, 20, 1 — "tain 
nab sahasra-bharam-urvarasam") in which 'k^hetrasa') and 'urva- 
rasa' are used in the sense of one who had gifted fertile land 
("sasyadhyanam bhumiaam sanitaram sambhakfcaram" — explai- 
ned by Sayana). Elsewhere Indra is invoked as lord of fertile 
land in the ye 157 ("£ yahlma Indavo" s'vapate gopate Urvara- 
pate/Somam somapate piva"). Sayana explains this yo as 
"sarva-BasyatJhya bhumi-r-urvara, tasyab pate he Indra 1 '. The 
epithet 'urvarapati* of Indra is evidently a transfer of a human 

148. Rv., i, 127. 6 149. h 127. 6 

150. vii, 49, 2. 151. i. 6. 4 & six, 2, 2. 

152. i. 110, 5. 153. Rv., viii, 91, 5-6. 

154. Vedische Studien, 2, 204-7. 

155, I, p 100. 156. iv. 38, 1 
157. viii. 21, 3. 
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epithet, urvara-pati. Conquest of fields (ksetratii sam-ji) is often 
referred to in the Samhitas 158 . In the Rgvedic period this 
individual tenure is to be taken in the sense that a family might 
have lived together with undivided shares in the land. The 
head of the family was rather the manager of the family and 
ail the individual members enjoyed their produces jointly. 
Fields and houses are described as wealth in the Chand. Upa. 159 
C'ayatanani"). The , shows how Vis'vakarman Bhauvana 

was taken to task for offering land as fee to the priest Kas'yapa 
and thereby implies that "land was no doubt even then a very 
special kind of property, not lightly to be given away or parted 
with" 16 . 1 . Some villages were close together 162 , while others 
were far-off, joined by roads 163 (Chand. Upa). The ^B 164 
suggests material prosperity of villages by refering to robbers 
being attracted to their wealth. The villages were generally open, 
but sometimes forts (pur) were built inside them. Large 
villages (mahagrama) are also heard of as existing in the later 
Vedic period. 165 . 

Zimmer 1 6 6 maintains that the grama was a clan standing 
midway between the family and the tribe which according to 
him, was the Vis'ab. But Hopkins 167 (Religions of India,) points 
out that "Zimmer is inaccurate in identifying the tribe with Vis'. 
It is the clan, a division below that of the tribe (Jana)." Mac- 
donell and Keith think that "the Graoaa may, however, perhaps 
be regarded more correctly as an aggregate of several families, 
not necessarily forming a clan, but only part of a clan (vis') as is 
often the case at the present day.*' 168 A village might contain 
a whole clan but probably it contained at most a section of a 
clan. By family is meant a Hindu joint family but the extent 



15S. TS, iii, 2, 8, 5; KS. V. 2 ; MS iv. 12, 3. 
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fco which such families existed and the number of persons inclu- 
ded can nob even be conjectured from the available evidence. 169 
(of. Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities). 

The term 'gramakama' occurs frequently in the later Samhi- 
tas. 170 Hopkins thinks that 'grama' here means 'herd of cattle'. 
But in spite of the spirit of the SB noted above, opposing the 
offer by the king of any land to the priest, we may consider the 
view of the authors of the Vedic Index, 171 that there prevailed 
"the practice of the king's granting to his favourites his royal 
prerogatives under villages so far as fiscal matters were concer- 
ned. Later the idea developed that the king was owner of all the 
land and parallel with that idea the view that the holders of such 
grants were landlords. But of either idea there is no vestige in 
Vedic literature beyond the word 'gramakama' which much more 
probably refers fco the grant of regalia than to the grant of land, 
as Teutonic parallels show. "But it is hard to accept their view 
that "such grants probably tended to depress the position of 
actual cultivators and to turn them into tenants." 172 Of course, 
they admit that they (such grants)" can hardly have had this 
effect to any appreciable extent in early times." We have already 
noticed that instead of the community as in earlier primitive 
societies, the individuals owned land, when the Aryans settled in 
a particular place and formed a grama, a permanent settlement. 
If so. some of them were actual cultivators and owners of land 
and others, mere tenants. The authors of the Vedic Index 1 7 3 
admit also that "the village no doubt, as later, included in 
its members various menials, besides the cultivating owners." 
However, the economic importance of villages is proved 
by the wealth in the shape of cattle and grains which these 
possessed. 174 The faot that in the evening the cattle regularly 
returned to the villages from the forests, as referred to in the 
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Bv. 17u "Gava iva gramam...." and MS, iv. 1, 1 proves the peace- 
ful life of the villages, at least under normal conditions of life. 
We have already discussed that antisocial elements like ogres, 
man-tigers, thieves, murderers and robbers came from the forest 
areas to snatch off the wealth of the villages, as clearly stated in 
the SB. 1 70 It is difficult to decide whether originally the village 
was established on the basis of kinship or that its leader was the 
head of the agnatic group. 

The authors of the Vedic Index 177 say that the village "can 
hardly be said to have been a political unit. The village, no 
doubt, as later, included in its members various menials, besides 
the cultivating owners and also the Brahmanas and Kgattriyas 
who might hold interest .in it by royal grant or usage without 
actually cultivating land, such as ohariotmakers, carpenters, 
smiths and others, but they did not presumably in any sense form 
part of the brotherhood." 178 (cf. Baden Powell Indian Village 
Community). But the importance of the village as a political ins- 
titution, at least as an admininistrative unit can not be denied. 
The king's share in a village is clearly stated in the AV. 179 and 
this fact is admitted by the learned scholars. If so, it proves the 
role of the village as an administrative unit and it belies the 
assumption of the ownership of the entire village by the villagers 
alone. Basides, the careful measurement of the fields and of the 
boundaries of the village, as noted above, proves indirectly the 
working of the village as an administrative unit. The learned 
authors 180 (Ibid, p 247) admit that "at the head of the 
village was the Gramatu or a leader of the village who is referred 
to in the RgVeda 181 — "Sahasrada Gramani-r-ma-ri§an-Manub : 
also in X. 107.5 "daksinavaa Gramani-r-agram-eti") and often in 
the later Samhita-s and the Brahmaua-s. 182 The term 'grfsma- 
£ithya' meaning 'the rank of grSmanl' is found frequently in the 
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TS 183 Ka$h$am. 184 Vgj. Sam. 185 <TB 186 ; SB 187 , and Brh. 
upa. 188 Zimmer 189 regards the Gram an l as having had mili- 
tary functions only and he is often connected with the Senani, 
leader of the army. But the learned authors of the Vedio Index 190 
opine that "there is no reason so as to restrict the sense : presu- 
mably the Gramam was the head of the village both for civil 
purposes and for military operations." Whatever be the functions, 
there is little doubt that the Gramani exercised some executive 
powers as a representative of the king. In many places he is 
described in the Brahmans as playing a prominent role in the 
coronation ritual, as one of the Batnins, explained by Indian 
commentators as "gramanam neta "implying thereby that he 
was the elected head of the village. That he was ranked with 
the Suta (Charioteer) as one of the Ratnins, as noted in the 
SB 191 given below shows that he was either elected by the 
people of the village or he-acted as an officer of the king. The 
passages of the SB, referred to are quoted here from the transla- 
tion of J. Eggeling.' 

15. A Brahman then hands to him the sacrificial (wooden) 
sword, — either the Adhvaryu or he who is his (the king's) 
domestic chaplain — with, "Indra's thunderbolt thou art : there- 
with serve me !' — the sacrificial sword being a thunderbolt, that 
Brahmana — by means of that thunderbolt, makes the king to 
be weaker than himself ; for indeed the king who is weaker 
than a Brahmana,, is stronger than his enemies : thus he 
thereby makes him stronger than his enemies. 

16. The king then hands it to the king's brother with 
"Indra's thunderbolt thou art : therewith serve me t" Thereby 
the king makes his brother to be weaker than himself. 

17. The king's brother hands it either to the suta, or to 
the Governor with 'Indra's thunder-bolt thou art : therewith 
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serve me !' Thereby the king's brother makes the SSta or the 
Governor to be weaker than himself. 

18. The Suta or the Governor, hands it to the Grsmani 
(village headman), with "Indra's thunderbolt thou art : there- 
with serve me ;" Thereby the Sufea or the Governor, makes 
the headman to be weaker than himself. 

19. The Gramatu hands it to a tribesman (sajuta) with 
'Indra's thunderbolt thou art : therewith serve me !' Thereby 
the headman makes the tribesman to be weaker than himself. 
And as to why they mutually hand it on in this way, they do 
so lest there should be a confusion of classes and in order that 
(society) may be in the proper order". 

The above passages prove the graded importance of the 
different ratnins, noted above, in the hierarchy of State officials 
and particularly the status of the Gramani in relation to Suta ; 
and ultimately to the king and his superiority to the tribesman. 
Macdonell and Keith also observe : "The GrSmani's connection 
with the royal person seems to point to his having been a nominee 
of the king rather than a popularly elected officer. But the post 
may have been sometimes hereditory and sometimes nominated 
or elective, there is no decisive evidence evailable." 192 ." (Vedic 
Index). Elsewhere 1 9 3 we find that "the headman, assuredly is one 

of his (the king's) jewels and him he makes his faithful 

follower.)" The term 'sajata' (tribesman), to be discussed later 
on, would seem to be one of the peasant proprietors or sharers 
constituting the village 'brotherhood' ruled over by the head- 
man and often actually belonging to the same family as the 
latter. The use of the singular (gramani in the above-quoted 
passage of the SB) presents difficulties. Presumably there 
must have been many Gr3mani-s in a kingdom but the texts 
seem to contemplate only one as in the Eoyal entourage. The 
authors of the Vedic Index 194 have rightly sugge s ted that "possi- 
bly the Gramani of the village or city where the royal residence 
was situated was specially honoured and influential.'' The 
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honour shown to the particular headman as one of the ratnins 
in the coronation ritual bespeaks the same power and position 
of each headman in the sphere of administration of the 
kingdom. 

Besides, the judicial function of the village headman in the 
later Vedic period is attested by the term 'grSmyavadin.' 1 95 The 
authors of the Vedic Index 196 mean by this term 'a village 
judge* and point out that his sabhs, 'court' is mentioned in the 
MS, ii, 2, 1, which functioned as the advisory council of the 
village headman. Another term 's'atapati' occurs in a verse of 
the MS 197 and the TB 198 as an epithet of Indra who is descri- 
bed as above the 'Lord of a hundred' among men. The authors 
of the Vedic Index 199 assert that "to interpret the expression as 
lord of a hundred gods, as does the commentary on the TB, is 
obviously impossible". Panini uses the term 'grsmata* in the 
sense of a collection of villages and the term 'grsmatu' inconnec- 
tion with the plga corporation. The officer known as 'Lord of 
a hundred villages' is heard of in Manu, 200 a later work but the 
most important of all smrti-s. It is interesting to note that 
Manu advises that the king should appoint over each village a 
lord, as well as lords of ten, twenty, a hundred and of a thou- 
sand villages : and that the village headman was known as a 
gramika or a gramanl in his time. The Smyti in general reflects 
the spirit of the Sruti and at least on this point we find that 
the Vedic concept of a 's'atapati' (a lord of a hundred villages), 
as noted above seems to have continued even in the period, as 
evidenced by Manu and Kautiiya. Hence the learned authors 
of the Vedic Index are justified to remark that the s'atapati was 
"probably at once a judicial deputy of the sovereign and a reve- 
nue-collector." The existence of this higher post also indicates 
the importance of the village as an administrative unit in the 
Vedic age. 
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The question may arise why the king was so much interested 
in villages. The number of villages was, as is still now, far 
greater than that of towns, specially in the Vedic age when the 
Aryans spread far and wide and settled in different places from 
the Punjab to the eastern regions in India after clearing out 
jungles and preparing fields for cultivation. Naturally the 
villages became the source of all resources of the land. Besides, 
the greater bulk of the population living in rural areas, their 
opinions regarding graver questions of administration of the 
kingdom, removal of wicked kiDgs and safety from external 
dangers were no less valuable. The villages lying far-off from 
the capital, it was more convenient for any rebel to hatch plots 
against the king and for any powerful headman to create diffi- 
culties in the way of administration. Hence it is quite natural 
as we have noticed in the SB. for the king to take so much 
interest in the development of villages and to keep their 
heads in good humour by treating them on equal terms with 
other officers like the charioteer or even the general. That is why 
the headman was given the power of deciding local disputes. 

Let us first examine the opinions of the learned authors of 
the Vedic Index 201 : "Vis is an expression of somewhat doubt- 
ful significance. In many passages of the RgVeda 202 the sense 
of settlement or 'dwelling* is adequate and probable, since the 
root 'vis' means to 'enter 1 or 'settle 1 . In other passages, where 
the vis'ah stand in relation to a prince, the term must mean 
'subject' 203 , so, for example, when the people of Trriaskanda 204 
or of the Trfcsus (Rv. vii, 33, 6) are mentioned. Again, in some 
passages 205 (manuso visab" in vi, 14, 2 ; viii, 23, 13 ; Manusjh 
in x, 80, 6) the general sense of people is adequate ; as when the 
Rgveda speaks of 'the Aryan people' 206 or 'the divine people' 207 
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or the Dasa people and soon. 208 ('adevfy in vii, 96,15/asikniV 
in vii, 5, 3 etc)." 

Zimmer's view that the Samifci was composed of all the 
people, primarily the Visah deserves consideration. On the basis 
of the rc 209 (Sa ijjanena sa visa ea janmana sa putrai-r-vajam 
bharate dbana n^bhib/devanatti yab pitaram-avivasati sraddha- 
mana havi§a Brahmattaspatim") he argues that "a people was 
divided into cantons (vis'ab), cantons into jointfamilies or clans, 
or village communities (Grama, Vrjana), and these again into 
single families." He thinks that the four divisions are reflected 
in the passage in question by Jana, Vis', Janman, and Putrafc or 
sons, and argues that each village community was originally 
founded on relationship.'' But the authors of the Vedio 
Index 210 opine that '"it is very doubtful whether this precise 
division of the people can be pressed." They, however, admit 
that ''the division of the Jana into several vis may be regarded 
as probable, for it is supported by the evidence of another passage 
of the Rgveda 211 which mentions the vis as a unit of the fighting 
men and thus shows that as in Homeric times and in ancient 
Germany, relationship was deemed a good principle of military 
arrangement*" The rc 212 may be quoted here : "Eko vahunam- 
asi manyavilito vis'am vis'atn yudhaye sam s'is'adhi." This is a 
prayer to Manyu to sharpen the power of different units of figh- 
ting men, known as vis' for success in a fight, 

But the relation of the Visafr to the grama or gotra was 
uncertain. Zimmer admits that "neither grama nor Vrjana has 
the special sense of a subdivision of the vis' when used for war, 
both words only denote generally an armed host. He finds other 
designations of the village host in Yra. 213 C vis'yaiva vrati") and 
in 'Vraja' 214 ("kulapa na vrajapatim charantam" : and AV ; 
viii, 72, 2)." Bat the term 'Vra' is of extremely doubtful import, 
(cf. Pischel, Vedische Studien, 215 ) and the term 'Vraja' has no 



208. Rv. iv. 28, 4 ; vi, 25, 2. 
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reference to war. Hence it is very difficult to decide whether 
the vis as a subdivision of the Jana is to be considered as being 
a local subdivision (canton) or a blood kinship equivalent to a 
clan, while the relation between the vis' and the grama or gotra 
is quite uncertain. The grouping of the vis'ah along with the 
'sabandhun or relatives in the AV. 216 and Ev. x. 91. 2 does 
not help us to draw any definite conclusion. If the Vis be regar- 
ded as a local division, then no doubt the grama must have been 
a part of a district ; but if a Vis' was a unit of relationship, then 
a grama may have contained families of different Vis'as or may 
have sometimes coincided with a vis or have contained only a 
part of vis'. The authors of the Vedic Index, 217 after discussing 
the term 'jana', concluded that "it may be that Vis sometimes 
represents in the older text what later was known as the Gotra.' 
The 'Gotra' or clan included all those who claimed a common 
ancestor. The Gotra may be regarded as roughly corresponding 
to the Latin 'gens' and possibly the vis' may be the equivalent of 
the curia and the Jana, of the tribes. Gotra, Vis and Jana may 
be corresponding to "the Vis', Zantu and Daqun of the Iranian 
world, where the use of vis suggests that in the Indian Vis a 
relationship based on blood rather than locality is meant — and 
perhaps even in the vicus, pagus and civitas of the old German 
polity described in the Germania of Tacitus. 218 The rc 219 
mentions 'grhe grhe', 'janatn-janam' and 'vis'am-visam' and 
implies thereby their separate distinct character. Another rc 220 
("Indra-Varutta yuvam-adhvarSya no vise janaya mahisarma 
yacchatam") refers to 'Adhvara', 'vis' and 'jana' with a prayer 
for 's'arma', explained by Sayana as 'house' or 'pleasure'. Macdo- 
nell and Keith think that "possibly, too, another passage 2 2 1 
contrasts the adhvara or family sacrifice with that of the Jana 
or Vis' rather than, as Zimer thinks, the village with two larger 
units." 222 But they have pointed out that the king in the Vedic 
period maintained a fire, as "a sacred fire of the whole tribe" 



216. xiv, 2, 27 ; xv, 8 k 2, 3. 

217. I, p. 271 
219, x. 91,2 
221. Ibid, 
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and that "there is no sure trace of any intermediate cultbetween 
fchat of the king and that of the individual householder." Else- 
where after discussing the term 'Vis" they think that "it is, at 
any rate, possible that the 'vis' 1 may in some cases have been no 
more than a Gotra or clan or different clans may sometimes have 
made up a vis', while Grama is more definitely, perhaps, a local 
designation." 

Let us scrutinise the term 'vispati' and its significance. This 
word is equally puzzling to us. Zimmer 223 holds that in its strict 
sense it denotes the head of a canton but he admits that there 
is no passage requiring this sense, the only one quoted by him 
(Bv. 1.37.8) being certainly indecisive." Keith 224 also opines 
that "the vis was not a normal unit for purposes of government, 
for the term 'vispati', lord of vis', has not in any passage the 
technical sense of 'lord of a canton'. But the word 'vis'pati', 
used in the re 225 suggests distinctly his authority of a king like 
that of Maruts, source of fear to the earth. Sayana has also 
explained it as "prajspaiako raja", i.e., a king, protector of the 
people, when old gets afraid of his enemies. Hence vis' of this 
ro may be taken as 'people' and Vis'pati as the king. The rc 226 
is also a clear proof of the fact that Vispati has been used in the 
sense of a king, 'lord of the subject-people (vis'am). Sayana has 
also explained the expression in the same sense-"prajana"m- 
atis'ayena paiayitaram". Vis'pati, as chief, of the Vis' (i.e., people) 
has been clearly referred to inTS 227 which is cited and trans- 
lated here : Iha manab it\aha praja evasmai sa-manasali karo- 
tyupa preta Marutah sad ana va ena" vispatina' bhyamutn rajanam 
-ityaha Marufci vai vi4"jyeStho vis'pati-r-vis'ai-vainam raStreHa 
samarddhayati," tr. 'mind here, he says, verily he makes the 
people of one mind with him. Come hither, 0 ye Maruts, with 
this lord of the people against you king, he says, the people are 



223. Altin, Leb., 171 aud Ved. Ind. II, p. 303. 

224. Com. Hist. Tnd. I, (Delhi, 1955), p 82. 
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connected with the Maruts, the lord of the people is the highest, 
verily he unites him with the people and the realm." Else- 
where 228 ("asyain visyasmin rastre mahate ksattraya....mahate 
j3narsjyaya"-tr. "in this folk, this kingdom, for great lordship.... 
for great rule over the people"....) the Bharatas are addressed 
and the term Vis" means no doubt 'folk' or people. The learned 
authors of the Vedic Index 229 , however, suggest that Vis'pati in 
the rc (VII, 55, 5— "Sastu mat a sastu pita sastu s'va sastu 
vispatiVO may be taken in the sense of the 'Lord of dwelling", 
as in many other passages (also in the AV., iv, 5, 6). Here the 
mother and father of a maiden, the dog, the Vis'pati and all the 
relatives and the folk around (abhito janafr) are to be lulled to 
sleep in order to allow her lover to approach her. Evidently in 
a joint family the vis'pati might have been the head of the entire 
dwelling, quite different from the parents of the girl, e.g., a 
grandfather or elder uncle. The term 'jana' of this ro evidently 
means the folk or people around, over and above even the rela- 
tives of the girl. Thus from the above survey we fail to disting- 
uish the vis from the Jana and to be definite about their relation 
in the political set-up of the land. 

In the later Vedic period the sense of vis is definitely restric- 
ted in some senses, 230 "to denote the third of the classes of the 
Vedic polity, the people or clansmen as opposed to nobles 
(ksattra, ksattriya) and the priests (Brahman or Brahmatia) 231 . 
But this suggestion of the learned scholars about the strife 
between the Vis'ah and the the nobles and the priests goes 
against their suggestion, made elsewhere that the Vis'ab may 
mean the peasantry on the basis of the later Vedic literature 
and that there was the strife between 'the peastantry and the 
nobies'. 232 Dr. Saletore draws our attention to the passages 
of the SB which should be quoted here for further under- 
standing : "And milk is the nobility and sura (liquor) the 



228. TS, 1.8. 12 229. II, p. 308. 
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peasantry : the milk he purifies after purifying the nobility from 
out of the peasantry, for the nobility is produced from out of the 
peasantry." 233 From this it is clear that nobility came 
out of the Visah. Again, in another passage 234 we find 
that the nobiity is produced from out of the priesthood. Thus 
these two studied together, give us to understand the position 
of the Vis'ah as high as the nobility or the priest-hood. The 
interlink between the ksattriyas and the Visah, instead of strife 
between the two, as suggested above, is proved by the follow- 
ing passage of the SB 235 — "Verily the cups of sura — liquor are 
the peasantry (clan) : thus were he (priest or Adhvaryu) to draw 
(the cups) without interlinking them, he would detact the 
peasantry from the nobility and the nobility from the peasantry 
and would cause confusion between the higher and the lower, 
and a failure of the sacrifice. He draws them so as to be inter 
linked, and thereby combines the peasantry with the nobility 
and the nobility with the peasantry, for the prevention of 
confusion between the higher and the lower and for the success 
of the sacrifice." Thus the later Vedic literature refers to the 
strife between the Vis'ah and the nobility and also sometimes to 
their combination and coordination. We may agree with^ Dr, 
Saletore 236 who thinks that "the Vis'ah was used in tbe Sata- 
patha Brahmana in a general manner to represent not only the 
peasantry but all those who lived by trade as well". "The Visah 
representing the wealthier section of the people, it is quite 
natural, bred jealousy in the minds of the two higher classes, 
the priesthood ( = the Brahmanas) and the nobility ( = the 
Ksattriyas) and thusthe Visah in the later Vedic society re- 
presented the third important section of the Aryan Community. 
Thus the word 'Vis'ah' bas been used in the Brahmanas in the 
sense of common people, as opposed to two sections, Brahmanas 
and Ksattriyas. 

Let us examine the Brahmanas how they indicate the rela- 
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tion between the nobility and these common people, i.e., theruler 
and the ruled. The division of these two is heard of in the Brahm- 
anas as believed to have existed also among the gods. The 
states that "Indra is the nobility, the Maruts are the people.' 
Indra is looked upon as the representative of the nobility. 
Elsewhere 238 the SB expresses the political truth that the 
Ksattriya or the king becomes strong through the people. The 
people looked upon the ruler as the feeder and themselves as 
food, because they had to pay taxes to the king. Sometimes the 
king proved himself to be an oppressor as indicated in the text 
of the SB : "Vid vai yavo rastram harino vis'am-eva raStraya"- 
dyam karoti tasmab rastri vis'ain-atti tr. "the wielder of royal 
power feeds on the people, State is the eater and the people are 
the barley.,' In the SB (XII, 7, 3, 12) we find that the priest 
makes the people, subservient to the nobility. (Visam tat kSatt- 
rasyanuvartamanam karoti). Notwithstanding such cases of 
malevolent kings, the Brahmanas refer also to cases where the 
relation was cordial between the ruler and the ruled. The 
people paid taxes to the king willingly as a mark of honour in 
return of protection offered by him. The SB 239 states that 
"whatever belongs to the people, the chieftain has a share." 
The relation between them was more cordial in times of distress 
or national calamity. The barriers of class or caste distinctions 
were^relaxed in hours of dangers or difficulties, as evidenced by 
the SB 240 — "A chief or a noble may eat from the same vessel 
with the people for the sake of victory." This was done evidently 
because the king knew fully well that he would come down to 
the level of the common people, if he requires their wholehearted 
sympathy to avert the national crisis. The TB 241 testifies to 
the opposite picture that "the people are the deer and the State 
is barley." It implies that the common people rendered immense 

237. iv, 3, 3, 9— "Ksattram va Indro Viso Marutah 

238. SB, iv, 3, 3, 6— ''Visa vai Ksattriyo valavan bhavati". 

239. ix, 1, l, 18— "Tasmad yad Visa-s.tasmin Ksattriyo 'pi bhagah" 

240. iv, 3, 3, 15— "Sa yatha vijayasya kamaya visa samane 

patre aSmyat." 
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services to the State both in times of peace and war so much so 
that the people enjoyed the blessings of the State and fed upon 
it. The king did definitely provide for the economic well-being 
of the common people. Thus we have little doubt that in the 
later Vedic literature the term 'visali' was used to convey the 
idea of common people. 

Jana 

- Jana means an individual. It was also used in theRgveda and 
in later literature in a collective sense, i.e., to denote a people 
or a tribe, as indicated in 'parichajanah' or 'janasalr (five tribes), 
frequently mentioned in the Rgveda. 242 & 243 The 'jana' was 
• the highest political and social unit among the Vedic Aryans. 
It was intimately connected with 'rajan'. The rc 244 (' yuyam 
rajanam-iryam janaya vibhvatastatn janayatha yajatrah") con- 
tains a prayer for providing the tribe with a king. The rc 245 
("Asapatnab sapatnahabhi rastro visasahih/yathaham-esam 
bhutanam viraijani janasya cha") speaks of the success of a victo- 
rious king over enemies and his lordship over the Jana. Another 
£C 246 ( — "Samajaisamima ahain sapatni-r-abhibhuvarl/yathaha- 
masya virasya virajani janasya cha//") speaks of the conjuration 
of the queen ending with the following statement : '1 have 
displaced rival wives, risen superior to them and thereby I rule 
over this man and the Jana." Thus we learn of the closest 
relation between the king and the Jana. The Jana was there- 
fore the highest political union among the Aryan conquerors 
and the term may be equated with the tribe. The king (rajan) 
is described as protector (gopa) of the people (janasya) in the 
rc 247 . Soma is called 'gopati janasya', 'protector of the people' 
in ther.c 248 . The authors of the Vedic Index 249 disagree on 
the import of the Bharatas' with Hopkins (Religions of India, 
pp 26-27) who assumes that the Jana of the Bharatas meant a 

242. viii, 6, 46 & 48— "Yadvajana, 243. iii, 53, 12— "Bharata jana" 
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clan or horde (grama) as distinguished from the people. They 
admit that "the Bharatas are called 'gavyan-grama' (a horde 
eagar for booty) in Rv. 250 , but 'Grama 1 has there merely a 
general application." 251 . 

In the previous discussion on Vis at we have noted how 
difficult it is to decide its import and its relation with Jana and 
Grama. The learned authors of the Vedic Index remark that 
"the sub-division of the Vis' into several Gramas is very doubt- 
ful" and that "it is therefore impossible to state in what exact 
relation the Grama in Vedic times stood to the Vis' or^ to the 
family (kula or Gotra).'' 252 . They suggested that "the Gotra 
may be regarded as roughly corresponding to the Latin Gens 
and possibly the Vis may be equivalent of the Curia and the 
Jana, of the tribes. These three divisions may also be seen 
in the Vis', Zentu and Dsqyu of the Iranian world where the 
use of Vis suggests that in the Indian Vis' a relationship based 
on blood rather than locality is meant — and perhaps even 
in the Vicus, pagus and civitas of the old German polity des- 
cribed in the Germania (ch. vii) of Tacitus." The rc 253 "janam 
janam vis'am vis'am" and another rc 254 have already been ana- 
lysed. The learned authors of the Vedic Index 255 conclude that 

the real elements of the State are the Gotra and the Jana it 

may be that Vis' sometimes represents in the older texts what 
later was kDown as the Gotra." 

Roth 256 interprets the term 'gotra' as "cowstall" which 
Geldner 257 explains it as 'herd : The latter sense is best fitted 
to denote the family "or" clan in the later Vedic literature 258 . 
According to Brahmanic theory, Gotras are derived from a 
common ancestor who is very often a Rsi and is either a 
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Brahmana by origin or by adoption. Xs'val. S.S. states tbat 
princes derived their gotra-s from their priests. Gotras are 
ascribed to brahmins only in the later Brahmanical texts. 
It is difficult to decide whether Gotra was originally a Brah- 
manical institution. We come across another term 'janata' in 
the later samhitai-s. 259 and in the Biahmarias (TB, i, 4, 6, 1 ; 
ii,3, 1, 3 ; AB, i. 7, 9 ; iii, 31, V„ 9 etc.) which denoted the 
sense of "a community or a religious unit," 260 according to 
Macdonell and Keith. But unfortunately these scholars throw 
little light on the exact nature of 'janata' in either of the 
two seDses. 

Dr. N. 0. Bandyopadhya 261 (D. H. P. P. Theories,) also 
admits that "in regard to the Janas or tribes we are not in a 
position whether these were entirely homogeneous bodies, 
entirely based on descent from common ancestors enjoying 
perfect equality of rank, and following a common tribal religion 
or that the tribe had become a medley of different ranks and 
grades, prominent among whom were the ruler and his kinsmen, 
the priest and his relativss and the servile population." He 
inclines to the view that "the tribe was not, strictly speaking, 
confined to the descendants of a common ancestor, but constant 
additions and changes were being made by the principle of 
adoption or affiliation which was in vogue in India (as also in 
Eome and elsewhere). "We have such instances of adoption 
by the princes from the priestly sections and also by the 
Brahmins from the ruling families, as for example, Visvamitra 
adopted Sumahs'epa, son of the Brahmana Ajigarta and Sau- 
naka, an Angirasa, according to Sayatia, became Grtsamada. 

Rastra 

At the very outset we have discussed the gradual evolution 
of the State through different stages of tribal organisation. It 
has already been pointed out that, the Indo- Aryans had to 
organise themselves, first to conquer the indigenous people, 
Dasas or Dasyus, in a way differentiated from their original 
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tribal stage. Under pressure of conquest the tribal people had 
to undergo the process of disintegration and combination and in 
course of time they had to change their mode of nomadic life for 
settling in some territories and to take to agriculture and 
industry. Their attachment to land led to the formation of 
grama which has been treated before. Their sentiment of love 
for the territory where they built their huts and started a new 
life of agriculture or industries roused a spirit of political 
consciousness. Thus arose the first State called ra§tra in the 

the Kv. 262 "Mama dvita rastram K^attriyasya and "yuvo 

rsstram Vrhadinvati dyauh" etc.). At the initial stage the 
Sapta-sindhu region had a large number of small States or 
rastras 263 (cf. Muir, Sans. Texts Series), Though the r3§tra 
was called after a particular tribe, yet it might not have 
contained the people of a particular tribe. H. N. Sinha ob- 
serves rightly : "But the rise of the ra?tra, as a political and 
territorial organisation, on the ruins of disintegrating tribal 
organisation, was due to the emergence of the Grama or 
village, as its integral part. Just as it is difficult to ascertain 
whether a Kastra did or did not contain a homo-geneous Jana 
or tribe, so it is difficult to assert whether a Grama "contained 
the whole of the Vis', or a part of a Vis' or parts of several 
Visas." 264 . 

The 'Grama' is referred to in the Rv. 265 (Agne....asi grames- 
vavita and "yasyas'vasah pradis'i yasya gavo yasya grama...."). 
Sayatia has explained it as the dwelling-place of the people (jana- 
nivasa-sthanesu). It should be noted that here 'grama' means 
the dwelling place of the people in general, without any specific 
reference to any clan or vis'a. So it may not be unlikely that 
grama might have originally contained people of a single clan 
but gradually it was used to signify even in the early Vedio 
age the habitation of people of various clans and of different 
pursuits of life. Even one could take to various occupations, 
as evidenced by the r,c 266 ("viprab sa uohyate bhii3ag-rak§ohs ml 
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vachstanati M ) which means that a learned Brshmatia is called a 
physician, destroyer of diseases. The term 'grama 1 has been 
used in the sense of a company of troops in Bv. 267 ("sa gra- 
mebhik samita— "gramebhib Marut.sanghair/) and in Re 268 
•...Bharatab ..gavyan-gramati....", 'Bharatanam saiighah' ac- 
cording to SayatLa). The villages supplied companies of troops 
and so was called 'grama 'and their chief was known as grama- 
ni*. We have already discussed the role of the 'grama' and the 
'gramanl' in the political life of ancient India in the Vedio 
period. Their corporate life will be focussed subsequently in 
our discussion on Sabha, Samiti etc. Since villages were com- 
bined together and the people (Visas and janas) also felt 
the necessity of being united together for common interests, 
there arose a State or rSstra, the highest political organisation 
in the country. Thus from the above survey it is clear to us 
that the family in the process of evolution grew into clan, the 
clan expanded into the tribe or in the long run, the tribe was 
absorbed in the Skate or Ba$tra. The Head of the family 
could have become the chief of a clan, then the leader of a tribe 
and ultimately the ruler of a State. In our discussion on king- 
ship in the next section, we shall find how the pressing military 
need hastened the rise of the first traces of State. As in the 
Bible 269 (Book of Samuel,) we find that the Hebrews made 
Saul as their first king of Israel when they realised that their 
league (Israelite amphyctyony) was no match for the Philis- 
tines, so in the Vedas we can trace the emergence of State or 
the institution of kingship as a natural response to hostile 
pressure. George Thomson's idea about the formation of State 
may be quoted here : "The growth of private ownership 
derived a powerful impetus from the domestication of cattle. 
Game is perishable and land is immovable, but wealth in the 
form of cattle is durable and is easy to steal or to exchange. 
Being essentially nomadic, pastoral tribes are quick to increase 
their wealth by cattle, raids and war ; and since warfare, which 
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had grown out of hunting, was waged by men it reinforced the 
tendency already inherent in pastoral society, for wealth to 

accumulate in their hands But warfare requires unity of 

leadership and consequently these tribes develop a type of king- 
ship not magical, but military. In reward for their successful 
leadership the king receives the lion's share of spoils, and the 
wealth thus amassed promotes social inequalities which shake 
the whole fabric of tribal society, beginning at the top." 270 
Aeschyhes and Athens, London, (1950). This argument of G. 
Thomson may be applied in the case of the emergence of Vedic 
Sfeafcos. The Vedic Aryans, while fighting with the pre-Aryan 
peoples, realised the utility of the State organisation. We 
must remember also the fact that besides military necessity, 
other factors like class-division and property rights were equally 
responsible for the emergence of Vedic rsstras, The king ruled 
over one or sometimes over more rsstras 271 . His duties in 
times of war were so much insisted 272 upon that he might have 
been originally a heroic chieftain. The Vedic ra§tra was not a 
well-defined political term and so it can not be taken to be a 
'State' precisely in the modern sense of the term. 

The State is a legalistic term and it was used in Italy only 
in the 16th. cent. A.D. in the sense of a body politic 27 3 (Ency. 
Soc. Soi.). In Europe the simpler terms like polis, or civitas or 
res publica were used earlier to signify a territorial political unit. 
Hence if we translate the term rustra of the Vedic literature 
in the modern sense of the term, we would have to assume an 
amount of maturer political thought in that hoary antiquity, 
which we can not think of. V. P. Varma 274 (Studies in Hindu 
Pol. Thought and its Metaphysical foundations (Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidas 1974) has rightly remarked : "If we translate the 
word Ra"§tra by the term 'State', then in such sentences as "you 



may not fail off the Ra"§tra 275 ", "be seated on this high point in 
the body of the Ea§tra 276 ", "this EaStra or Eat is for you" 277 , 
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272. Rv. vii, 75. 
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we will have to credit the Vedie Aryans with having anticipated 
"the subtle distinction between State and (royal) government, a 
principle which became recognised in European political thought 
only with Bodin and was given a classical formation by 
Eousseau and Hegel." 

Of course, we may use the term l rs$ $ra' as 'State', as anthro- 
pologists use it in the sense of a recognisible political unit. The 
Kulas (families), vis'ab (clans) and Jana-s (tribes) would indicate 
the populational structure of the ra§tra, whereas gramas 
(villages) formed the basis of the territorial structure of the 
rs§tra in the Yedic period. 



CHAPTER — II 

Sec. II 

KINGSHIP 

The monarchical form of government prevailed in India in 
the Vedio age since the period of the Rgveda. The process of 
the gradual evolution of State has been discussed before. The 
war-chiefs of the tribal stage gained more power and some 
scholar refers to the existence of traditions relating to Manu 
and Prbbu Vainya, to the recognition of the earliest king as the 
greatest benefactor and to his evolution from a military 
chieftain 1 . (D. H. P. P. T., by Dr. N. C. Bandyopadhyay). 
According to Jayaswal, the Vedic theory upheld that kingship 
originated under the stress of war, that the idea of kingship was 
borrowed by the Aryans from the Dravidians and that it was a 
contractual theory, which, while being monarchical, adopted 
the republican theory of contract. In Hindu Polity he 
writes that "Hindu kingship was a trust, the trust being the 
tending of the country to prosperity and growth." 2 (H.P., 
Bangalore, 1955). Prof. Ghoshal has rightly rejected the 
theory of Jayaswal and established his own, on the origin of 
kingship, summarised thus : The origin of kingship was due 
to the will of Supreme Deity, as proved by a passage "from an 
unknown SmnSya by Vis'varUpa, n the commentator on Yajfta- 
valkya. The gods and men were in a state of chaos and con- 
fusion. The gods disappeared. On enquiry from Prajapati, 
they replied : "We shall arrange for a king in human form by 
taking from the Moon, the Sun, Indra, Vi^tiu, Vais'ravana 
(Kuvera) and Yama respectively, majesty, brilliance, valour, 
victoriousness, liberality and control." The king thus formed 
asked the gods to give him dharma as his friend, and then he 
would protect the people. The gods then made dharma his 
friend, 3 Vis'varilpa speaks of the divine origin of the king but 
he does not say that it was due to the Supreme Deity. The 

- — ■ 

1. I. pp, 83-87. 2, pp 184-91 and 211 

3. Hindu Pol. Theo., pp 28-29. 
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gods are certainly not the same thing as the Supreme Being. 
Dr. Ghoshal's theory could not satisfy Dr. Kane who says 
"The passages in the Brshmanas should not be relied upon in 
support of the theory of the divine right of kings, since every 
participator (whether a Brahmana or a K§attriya) in Agnis- 
toma or Vajapeya was supposed to possess a celestial body after 
'dikes' or 'pravargya* and was often spoken of as identified with 
Indra and other gods. 0 He identified 'Dharma' with "Danda." 4 . 
More-over, the concession to depose rulers had been given to 
the people ever since the time of . if not earlier, as reflected 
in the Av. 5 and the right of the people to dethrone and kill a 
king conversely meant the duty of the latter towards the people, 
i.e., the duty of protection by maintaining the laws and customs 
of all sections of the people in ancient India. Hence the theory 
of divine right of kings should be accepted with much caution. 

The Rv. 6 and Av. 7 are, according to Jayaswal 8 election hymns. 
But Dr. Kane finds nothing of the kind there and observes that 
"the only words that may lead some colour to the theory of 
election are 'Let all people desire thee (as king) = , visa-stva 
sarva vancchantu" in Rgveda 9 , but these words may apply as a 
benediction even in the case of one who is already a king." 10 
In res 11 however, the seer prays to gods to make the king's 
rule stable, and compel the subjects (vis') to pay tax (vali) to 
the king and to make the king obtain sovereignty so that he 
may be supreme and free from rivals. The elective character 
of the king is more explicit in AV. 12 : "Let the people (vis') 
ohoose unto kingship (rajya) thee these five divine directions : 
rest (s'ri) at the summit of royalty, at the pinnacle (kakud) : 
from thence, formidable, share out good things to us." Another 
hymn 13 states : "Like a human Indra, go thou away ; for 
thou hast concurred (samjna) in concord with the castes, he here 
hath called thee in his own station ; he shall sacrifice to the 



4. H.D.S., III. pp 32-33. 5. iii, 33. 4. 
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gods and he shall arrange the people." The AV. 14 contains 
a faint allusion to the election of a king by clever chariot- 
makers, skilfall smiths, king-makers, charioteers and troop- 
leaders. These king-makers are called ratnin's-s in later vedic 
texts, So the idea that the king got his kingdom from nobles, 
high functionaries and even the common people was well-known 
even in the period of the Atharva-veda, The A v. 1 5 is a prayer 
for the restoration of a king showing thereby that the king was 
once deposed and then restored : "Let thine opponents call 
thee ; thy friends have chosen (thee) against them (? prati) ; 
Indra and Agni all the gods have maintained for thee security 
(Kgema) in the people (vis). The white- Yajur-veda 1 6 prescribe 
the formulae of the Sautrsmani sacrifice to be performed by a 
deposed king. The TB 1 7 also recommends the same ritual to a 
dethroned monarch. Thus deposition was in practice in the 
later Vedic period as in the earlier one. Elective monarchy is 
also suggested by the story of Devapi XrSti§ina and his brother 
Santanu. Both were princes of the Kurus. Devapi was the 
elder and Santanu the younger. The latter became the king 
and drought came in for twelve years. Priests attributed this 
calamity to the said supercession. Santanu wanted to give the 
kingdom to Devapi but the latter refused to be king. Hence 
he became the priest of his younger brother instead and thus 
caused rain to fall. 18 It deserves our attention that the 
peaceful performance of some sacrifices on the occasion of 
election or restoration of a king implies that the whole affairs 
was a simple matter as expected from the tribal society, not 
attended with bloodshed. According to R. Sbama Sastri 19 
"the spells, charms and sacrifices performed by chiefs to recover 
their lost sovereignty or the loyal affection of their kinsmen or 
of the people at large point rather to the natural administra- 
tive difficulty of the times than to tyrannical designs of the 
royal clans or to the turbulent nature of the peeple. So long as 

14. iii,5, 6-7. 15. iii, 4, 5. 

16. Bks. xix to xxi. 17. 1. 4. 2 

18. Vedic Ind., I, pp 377-8 : Nir, II, 10. 

19. Evolution of Indian Polity, 1920, Calcutta, p 38. 
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the kings made no attempts to establish hereditary monarohies 
in place of elective monarchy of the early period, they could 
rely on the strong support of the priests and the people against 
their clansmen." The learned scholar concludes that "royal 
power was neither insecure nor elective sometimes and heredi- 
ditary at others, as Macdonell and Keith are inclined to 
believe. 20 

The Av« 21 shows the importance of being unaimous on the 
part of the tribesmen or subjects in their loyalty to the king : 
"Dbruvam dhruvena bavi§ava somam nayamasi/yatbs na 
Indrah kevali-r-visafr sarnmanaskarat//'' ( = Fixed with a 
fixed oblation, do we lead down Soma, that Indra may 
make the clans (vis') like-minded, wholly ours). Elsewhere the 
AV. 2 2 shows how invaluable to the king was the allegiance of 
the subjects. The verse I calls upon the classmen to be unani- 
mous and loyal (sam-manasab sajatati) and in the verse 3 the 
king asks them to "stand firm and not to forsake him" and the 
king wishes that they may have in him satisfaction. (Ihaiva 

stamapayata-dhyasmat mayi sajata vasati-r-vo astu"). While 

discussing the detailed functions of the Samiti it will be 
pointed out that the people had a voice in the selection of 
their king. The samiti could not only elect or re-elect the king, 
but also they contolled the king whenever they found him wrong. 
Thus the king had to depend on the will of the people not only 
for his accession to the throne but also for his continuance in 
the same office. The life of the king was always in danger 
either from his own kith and kin (sajata) or from his subjects, 
so much so that the prayers for his long life and security are 
very often heard of. 23 Dr. N. C. Bandyopadhyay's remark 
that "in such a state of society the king could neither claim 
divinity nor had he any prerogatives." 24 (H. P. & Pol. Theories) 
is appropriate in the light of the above survey of the origin of 
kingship. 



20. Vedic Ind., II, p 811. 

21. vii, 94 
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The Ait. Br. 25 states that the gods thought that they were 
worsted by the Asuras, because they had no king and they agreed 
together to elect one as king, evidently because the defence of a 
State required the military services of one chief who was strong 
enough to achieve success in a fight against the foes. Kingship 
arose thus first among gods and the circumstances under which 
it had its rise, were naturally an echo of what happened on 
earth. The AB states that when the gods were defeated by the 
demons (asuras), they thought— n through our disagreement 
the Asuras will wax great here. Having gone apart they took 

council" they said, "come, our dearest bodies let us deposit in 

the house of the king Varutia ; with them he may not be united, 
who shall transgress this, who shall seek to cause 'trouble' : Be 
it so' (they replied). They deposited their bodies in the house 
of king Varuna ; that because their bodily covenant " 26 . 

The SB 27 also shows that the gods were in evil plight, because 
the Asuras had come in between them. They then came to an 
agreement and yielded to the excellence of Indra. They said. 
"Let us contrive so that this (concord) of ours shall be for ever 
inperishable ! The gods laid down together their favourite forms 
and desirable powers, one after another and said, 'Thereby he 
shall be away from us he shall be scattered to the winds, who- 
soever shall transgress this (covenant) of ours. From the above 
survey we find that the Vedic account of the origin of kingship is 
similar to the famous Social Contract theory. The Vedic idea 
of the pre-political state of things was, as Hobbes thinks, one 
of endless strife* The covenant became for = ever imperishable 1 ' 
and kingship meant practically the collective powers of the 
entire tribe voluntarily transferred for the paaoe and security of 
the society. Kingship or the State was thus essentially a human 
institution, though religion has lent an air of sanctity and 
solemnity to it. 

Next the question arises : What is the justification of king- 
ship ? Why is one man allowed to rule over many ? In the 
words of Laski what are "the causes that explain the surely 
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striking fact of a voluntary servitude of a large mass of men to 
a small portion of their number ?" This eternal problem has 
been explained in the The king rules over many because 

he is most manifestly of Prajapati (the Lord of Creatures)." 
He partakes of the oharacter of Prajapati. He is "the most 
vigorous, most strong, most valiant, most perfect who carries 
out any work best." Thus he rules because he possesses 
the highest excellence among men. Here we find the germ of 
the later concept of a king being a great god but in human 
form, as explained Manu ("Mahati devata hye§a nara-iupen a 
tisfchati"). 

But the germ of the concept of divinity of kingship and the 
Divine right of kings can be traced even from the Rgveda. 
The Rgvedic hymn 29 (iv. 42) is a song of king Trasadasyu, son 
of Purukutsu. It preaches some startling ideas. He says : "I 
am strong and overlord of the entire word. My kingdom is 

twofold the gods rely on the might of Varuna, while I am 

the Lord of the people.... I am Indra and Varuna, I am the wide 
and the deep Heaven and Earth, I am the son of Aditi." ("Mama 
dvifca rastrasya vis'vayo-r-vis've amrfca yatba nab/kratiim sa- 
chante Varunasya deva raj ami kr§te-r-upamasya vavreb//— 
Aham-Indro Varuna-s-te mahitvorvl gavlre rajasl sumeke/... 
ytena putro Adite-r..."). Here is an explicit claim by the king 
Trasadasyu to be identical with Vararia, the Highest of Vedio 
gods. Trasadasyu is again described here 30 as the destroyer of 
enemies like Indra and is designated as a demi-god. ("Indra na 
Vftra-turam-ardha-devam"). Thus this hymn proves emphati- 
cally that the human king was regarded sometimes as "demi-god" 
and sometimes even as the Highest God. The Av. 31 is a 
prayer for establishing ona in sovereignty : ''I have taken 
thee, thou hast become within, stand thou fixed, not unsteady ; 
let all people want thee, let not the kingdom fall away from 
thee. Be thou just here, be not moved away ; like a mountain, 
not unsteady ; "0 Indra, stand thou fixed just here ; here do 
thou maintain royalty." 



28. V. 1. 5. 4 
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Prom the hymns of the Rgveda, as analysed before, we learn 
that) the king had to depend on the people not only for his elec- 
tion or selection to the office but also for the continuity of the 
same. The people checked him, whenever found to be wrong. 
The AV/ 32 expresses the desire of the people of a village : "Let 
Indra make for us freedom from foes, fearlessness, let the fury 
of kings fall on (abhi-ys) elsewhere. "This proves that people 
felt sometimes insecurity either from the foes or from the 
tyranny of the king, ("anyatra rnjnam-abhiysfcu manyub"). 
Similarly a prayer is heard of in AV. 33 where Indra is acclaimed 
not only as 'over-king among kings (adhiraja rajaSu) but also 
as 'one to be famed, to be praised, to be greeted, to be waited 
upon and to be reverenced' (charkrtya ldyo vandya-s'-chopasadyo 
namasyafc). From this we learn how people longed for a strong 
ruler like Indra, vested with high dignity and authority for 
the peace and security in the kingdom. Any sort of ty- 
ranny or unrighteousness meant either death or deposition of 
king. The Kaus'ika-sutra used the Av. 34 mantras as charms 
for restoringdeposed princes and recovery of popular allegience. 
This state of insecurity, however, was gradually replaced by a 
more stable position of the king by some powerful factors pre- 
vailing later on, specially in the age of of the Brahmanas. Even 
the coronation hymn of the Rgveda 35 prays for an immovable 
position of the king. ("A tvahar§am-antar-edhi dhruva-s.tistba- 
vichacbali/ M -verse l). Here the concept of 'dhruva' is taken 
from the pole-star. The seer here harps on the immov- 
table position of the heaven and the earth, the universe and the 
mountains. He speaks of Indra's success, owing to his offering 
'havis' and prays to the divine rulers like Indra, Varuna, Brhas- 
pati and Agni for the success of the king. The rc 36 "atho ta 
Indraft Kevall-v-vis'o valihrba-s-karat") speaks of the prayer to 
Indra to make the people pay tax to the king. The AV. 37 
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contains the prayer more emphatically for the success and 
prosperity of a king so that the king might become 'the summit 
of authorities* (Varsma K^attranam-ayam-astu), 'riches-lord of 
riches' (dhana-pati-r-dhanana"m), 'people-lord of people' (vis'am 
vis-patirastu rsja"), 'dear to Indra' Cpriya ' Indrasya bhulyat), 
dear to kine, herbs and cattle (priyo gavam-osadhTu&m pas'untJm) 
and sole chief of people* (eka-vr$am janansm) and also upper- 
most of kings descended from Manu (uta rsjnam-uttamam ma"na- 
variam) and at last 'sole chief having Indra as companion (eka- 
vrsa Indra-sakha) and be "of lion-aspect" (simha-pratiko), and 
he might devour all the clans (vis'o addhi). In this hymn 
we learn of the rise of royal authority so much so that he 
is described as the friend of Indra. Elsewhere 38 we have 
already noticed- how the king is mentioned as the sole lord 
of the earth, of all existing things, the crows and summit 
of mankind and the one and only lord. (Vysa prthivya 
ayam vr§a vis'vasya bhufcasya kakun-manusy5nam-ekavrso bha- 
va). This concept of sovereign authority, as reflected in the 
above hymns of the AV., gradually took the shape of the divine 
character of kingship and of its rising powers and prerogatives. 
Res 39 refer to Trasadasyu as a demi-god and equate him with 
the god Indra. King Pariksit is acclaimed in AV. 40 as ^sovran 
whom all people love, the king who ruleth over all," and as one 
who exceeds mortals take a god (yo devo martya ati) : 
"Eajno visvajaninasya yo devo martya" ati/ 
Vais'vanarasya su§tutima sunota Pariksitah//" 
The re (III. 38 4— "Ati§thanftam pari Vis've abhu?an chhriyo 
vasana-s'-charati svarochih/mahad-tad-vrsno asurasya nams vis- 
varupo amrfcani tasthau//), addressed to the god Indra is boldly 
transferred to the earthly king in the hymn of the AV. (IV. 8.3), 
used for the consecration of a king. Thus the earthly king is 
conceived as invested with the attributes of divine Indra. Lan- 
man suggests that the phrase 'asurasya nama* of the rc is a peri- 
phrasis of "asuryam", "the divinity that doth hedge a king." 
Elsewhere in the AV. (iv. 22, 7), as noted above, the king per- 
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forming consecration ceremony is called one "having Indra as 
companion (Indrasakha). Nevertheless we must not miss the 
fundamental fact that the AV. does not claim a divine descent 
for the king. The significance of such passages in the EV. 
and AV. is, according to Prof. Ghosal, the rise of a definite 
doctrine of divine affinity of the temporal ruler." 41 But Prof. 
Ghoshal does not fail to nots a number of limitations to 
which the above idea of divine affinity of a king is subject, which 
may be quoted here : "Firstly, we have the conception of an 
omnipotent cosmic law and custom which was known to the 

Vedic Samhittas and the Brshmanas from early times, 

Secondly, since the Indo- Aryans believed from the first in a rich 
and diversified pantheon, the Vedic conception of the king's 
divinity could never assume that rigidity and inflexibility which 
are the hall marks of a strictly monotheistic system. In the 
third place, since the doctrine of sacrifice in the Yajus-samhitss 
and the Brahinatias rested upon the principle that the gods 
themselves owed their position and above all their immortality 
to this institution and because the essential ceremony of 
initiation (dlksa) was conceived to raise the sacrificer to a 
divine level it followed that the divinity acquired by the king 
through the sacrifice was not peculiar to himself, but was 
shared by him with others entitled to the same. Fourthly, the 
Vedic ideas of social origins, implied from the first that the 
ruling class, though superior to Vaisyas and the Surras, was 
inferior to the Brahmanas by divine ordination. In the fifth 
place, the Vedic authors, while mentioning the divine connection 
of the king, frequently make pointed reference to his human 
origin, (p. 26).... ....Sixthly and lastly, the Vedic authors recog- 
nise from the first that the kings office is essentially a political 
institution, the function of the ruling and fighting class (rajanya) 
being sharply differentiated from that of the Brahmatia and the 
king's authority in particular being indicated by a number of 
technical terms, rastra, rajya and k§attra, strictly indicative of 
his temporal power." (p. 27). 
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The Tait Br. 42 shows how the king at the Eajesuya ceremony 
is greeted by the priests with the epithets implying his identi- 
fication with the gods like Savitr of true impulsion (satyasava), 
Varuna of true power (satyaujab)i and Indra of true conduct 
(satya-dharma). Elsewhere the SB 43 transfers the original 
epithet 'dhyfcavrata' (upholder of sacred law) of VarutLa to the 
king as well as to the learned Brahmana, showing thereby that 
the king as well as the learned Brahmana were glorified in those 
days for their sticking to the path of law and right conduct. 
Hence we may infer that the kingship on earth followed the 
footsteps of Varuna in heaven in matters of legal justice. 

We have already had stories of divine creation of the ruler of 
gods. Besides the tales of the AB and the ^B, already noted 
before, the Tait. Br. 44 tells us that Prajapati first created gods 
and demons and then at their request Indra, their chief who 
subsequently overcame the demons. Elsewhere the same 
source 45 states that Indra was first made inferior to gods and 
then asked to become their king. The gods repulsed him 
first but accepted him so, when Prajapati lent lustre to 
him. Similarly, the Panohavims'a Br. 46 shows how the gods 
yielded sovereignty (rajya) to Varuna when the latter saw the 
chant called 'devasthana'. The secret of this matter has been 
explained in the Jaim. Br. 47 which states that Varuna was 
originally of the same position as other gods, but he was 
taught by Prajapati a particular chant which brought to him 
sovereignty. Then he was bidden to gods who subsequently con- 
secrated him to various kinds of rulership. From the above survey 
we learn how gods had their kings by the ordination of their 
Highest Deity. This anticipates the doctrine of Divine creation 
of a human king, as reflected later on in the Mahabharata and 
Manusatnhita. Mention may be made of ritual called TanUna- 
patra of the Soma sacrifice which means "a covenant made by 
the sacrificer and the priests in the name of the god Tanunapat 
by which they pledge themselves not to injure one another. 

42. 1. 7. 10, 1-6. 43. V»4, 4, 5. 
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Similar facts of agreement among gods to resist and overcome 
demons are heard of in the TS 48 , as in Gopatha BrahmatLa 49 
and in AB 50 and SB 01 , as stated above. 

The king's office has been shown above to have been elective, 
but it is difficult to ascertain how he was elected. The king 
was chosen by the Vis' as noted in BV. 52 (ta Tm vis'o na rajanam 
vrbana") and specially in KV. 53 "vis'a-s-tva sarva vanc- 
chantu"). But the AV. 54 mentions a group of men as 'raja- 
k^t'-s who chose a king. We may presume that in the earlier 
Vedic period the leader of the tribe was chosen by the people 
(vis') as king. But in the later Vedic age a group of men who 
owed their power and position to the help they had rendered to 
the king in war, conquest and administration, were known as 
rajakyt-s, because this was an age of growth of military power, 
of conquests and of new kingdoms. These people were 'men 
about him 1 as denoted by the expression 'abhito janan' 55 and 
most of these associates helped the king in the administration 
of the land and came to be known later on as 'Katnin'-s. Those 



people wielded great power and influence in the choosing of the 
king. Hence it is more likely that the king was chosen 
by the people inthe early Vedic age but in the later Vedic 
age when the States grew larger and government more 
organised, the king was first chosen by these Eajakyts 
(king-makers) and then accepted by the people. The Krishna 
Yaj. Ved 56 shows that recourse was had to diceplay and 
chariot-race to decide the claims of rival competitors for sove- 
reign power over a village or kingdom, as proved by the state- 
ment : "On the dicing place he wins his fellows and being won 
they wait upon him." The Lstyayana S.S. 57 also prescribes 
the Vajapeya for whomsoever the Brahmanas and the Bajans 
may place at their head. 

The AB 5 8 states that the gods elected Soma as their king 
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and conquered all the directions (after defeating the demons) 
guided by king Soma. This story proves the emergence of 
kingship by election at the time of emergency and the function 
of such king has been pointed out by Dr. J. Basu 59 as "more 
that of a military commander than of a constitutional ruler. 
( u Te deva" avruvan arajataya vai na jayanta rajanain karava- 
maha iti tatheti te Somatn rajanam-akurvan. Te Somena 
rajna sarva" diso' jayan." It should however, be pointed 
out that originally a king was elected no doubt but from 
references to monarchy even in the Rgvedic hymns it can not 
be denied that kingship became hereditary and by the law of 
primogeniture inheritance was practised in those days. Prof. 
Ghoshal also Bays : "We have concrete evidence of the general 
prevalence of hereditory monarchy as well as of the survival of 
dynastic governments during the present (i .e. later Vedic) period, 
but of elective monarchy there is hardly any trace. In the 
latest Vedic period the hereditory principle is suffieiently es- 
tablished 60 to make succession by primogeniture the normal 
rules." : Hereditroy monarchy existed even in the Rgvedic 
period, obviously in its later statumn, as evidenced by kings 
whose descent was traced to a progenitor, as in the case of 
Divodasa, Atithigva, Sudas, Pijavana, Kurusrayana, Trasadasyu, 
Mitratithi and Upamasravas 61 . (On Divodasa, Ved. Ind. I., 
p. 363; on Sudas, V- L II., p. 454; on Prijavana, V. 1., 
II. 524 ; on Kurusravas, V.I., I. p. 170 ; on Mitrstithi, V.l. II., 
p. 165 and on Upamasravas, V.l., I. p. 93). Hereditory king- 
ship prevailed also among the Trtsus and the Kurus 62 (Mac- 
donell, H.S.L.,). 

The hereditary character of monarchy is also proved by the 
Brahmanas. The AB 6 3 prescribes that if the coronation was 
desired for the life-time of the king-elect, only the first syllable 
of the VyShr.fci, ,'bhuh'' was to be pronounced, if it was for two 
generations, two syllables "bhur-bhuvab" and if for three gene- 

59. Ind. of the age of the Brahnianas, (1969), p. 85. 

60. Hist, of H. P. Life, Pt I, ch III, p 97. 

61. Ved. Ind., II, 211 and fn 6. 62. p 158. 
63. VIII, 7, 
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rations, three ''bhu-r-bhuvab-svah'\ the complete formula was 
to be uttered. ("Bhuriti ya icched-imam-eva pratyannam- 
adyad-ityatha ya icched-dvipurusam bbu-r-bhuva itytha ya 
icchettripurusam va' pratimam va bhu-bhuvah-sva-riti''). It 
also refers to 'dasapurusam mjyam". The term rEtja-putra "is 
also frequently mentioned in Vedic literature implying king's 
son's as future successors to the throne. Elsewhere 04 the 
AB refers to 'rajanam rajapitaram 5 (king and father of a king) 
corroborating the tendency to hereditary kingship. Hereditary 
kingship is also suggested by the SB 65 speaking of a king who 
is performing a rajasuya sacrifice — " And to him who is his 
(the king's) dearest son, he hands that vessel, thinking, "May 
this son of mine perpetuate this vigour of mine". Elsewhere 66 
the SB refers to a Srnjaya king. 'Dustaritu Paumsayana' who 
had been expelled from the kingdom which had come down to 
him through ten generations. 

Monarchy, hereditory or elective was never absolute, the 
kings power being limited by the will of the people expressed 
in the 'Samiti'. The periodic occurrence of anarchy in the 
political life of ancient India is evidenced by the terms 
'aparuddha and 'arajata' 67 in the AV., (cf. Ksthaka Sam 
xxviii, 1 ; TS, II. 3.1.; PB, xii, 12. 6 ; Kausika Sutra, xvii 
30). The story of Dustaritu Paumsayana, as referred to above 
shows his expulsion engineered by the people, obviously with 
the help of a neighbouring king, though, of course, he was re- 
instated by the priest Ohakra Sthapati with the aid of a superna- 
tural agency. The Av. 6 8 shows the custom of fastening an amulet 
with the desire of making the kingship last through a hundred 
years only and thus it points to the election of an individual 
to kingship only for life. The banishment of an elected chief 
and the restoration of an expelled king are referred to in the 
AV. 69 and AV. 70 respectively . "Let this thunderbolt....smite 
down his kingdom, away his life, let him lie smitten down by the 

64. vill, 12. 

65. 1. 4,28,p97, SBE, XLI. 66. xii, 9, 3, 1-13 
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thunderbolt" (VI, 134, 1-2). "Let thine opponents call thee ; thy 
friends have chosen thee against them ; Indra and Agni, all 
the gods, have maintained for thee security in the people" 
(XXL 3. 5). The TS 71 also enjoins a sacrifice for the purpose of 
averting an ensuing expulsion of a king: "O Aditi, do thou 
confirm, with these words he who is being expelled should take 
the foot-dust 'of him (who is expelling), Aditi is the Earth. 
Verily she confirms the kingdom for him." The peaceful perfor- 
mance of some sacrifices meant for celebrating the election of 
a new king or the restoration of an exiled king indicates that it 
was no revolutionary act. attended with bloodshed. 

J. N. Figgis 72 ("The Divine right of kings," 1934.) says 
that the theory of the Divine right of kings presupposes the 
following facts : (i) monarchy Is a divinely ordained institution, 
(ii) hereditary principle of succession of kingship can not be set 
aside, (iii) Kings are accountable to God alone, and (iv) God 
enjoins that every one should obey the king under all circums- 
tances. The theory of the Divine right of kings in the Vedic 
period, as analysed before, shows that only the first two pro- 
positions of Mr, Figgis were accepted to a large extent. But 
the king in ancient India never became irresponsible to the 
people and accountable to God alone, as in Europe. The Vedic 
literature harps on the parallelism between the duties of kings 
and of the gods and so the office of kingship was glorified enough 
so as to cast a great influence on the Indian mind. But Dr. N. 
G. Bandyopadhyaya is justified to remark that "a divine theory 
never gained ground in the country except in certain localities. 

He remained a human personage, a servant of his people 

whose immense duties outweighed the privileges and preroga. 
tives of his royal office." 73 . We have already noticed that 
Prof. Ghoshal holds the theory that the royal office was a divine 
institution, of course, working under certain limitatioDs. But 
Dr. Bandyopadhyay questions the evidence of Rc IV. 42 where 
king Trasadasyu has been equated with Varu^a and Indra and 
he says that "the first six verses ought to be taken as dedicated 
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to kiDg Varuna himself than to the composer Trasadasyu, as has 
been done by Sayana." Trasadasyu has been painted here as 
"a mythical personage, a demi-gcd (ardhadeva), owing his birth 
to the favour of Indra and Varuna, who were soon won over by 
the prayers of his mother Purukutsanl." 

The election and restoration hymns of the Rv. & Av., 
as surveyed before, are, after all, very few and so it would be 
risky to conclude that kingship in the Vedic period was quite 
insecure. The Aryans were in urgent need of formiDg a united 
front against the hostile aboriginal tribes. R. Shama Sastri 
Sastri has rightly pointed out that "the spells, charms, and 
sacrifices, performed by chiefs to recover their lost sovereignty 
or the loyal affection of their kinsmen or of the people at large 
point rather to the natural administrative difficulty of the 
times than to tyrannical designs of the royal clans or to the 
turbulent nature of the people. (Evolution of Indian Polity, 
1920, 0. U.). It is not unlikely that; when the kings tried to 
establish hereditary monarchies at the later Vedic period, 
troubles in the political atmosphere arose in India, as evidenced 
by the terrible internecine civil war between the Brahmanas 
and the Ksattriyas, as reflected in th9 conflict between Vis'va- 
mitra and Vasistha. In the earlier period when monarchy was 
elective, the king was strongly supported by the priests and 
the people. The history of the Vedic king Sudas shows how 
there could be a confederacy of kings in those days, as evi- 
denced by the 'Daisarajna' battle of the Rgveda. According to 
Altekar, "composite and confederate States were not unknown 
to ancient India," and the Kuru-Pafichalas in the later Vedic 
period "seem to have formed one composite State, ruled over 
by a common king." 75 (The State and Government in Anc. 
India — from the English times to c. 1200 A.d,, Banaras,49). 

Now let us assess the state of things in the Vedio society 
which gave rise to two powers, spiritual and temporal, expressed 
by 'Brahman' and 'K§attra\ Brahman is referred to in the many 
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rcs 76 (cf. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, h 244-6) in the sense of priest 1 
as praising the gods and in the sense of priest* in many others 7 
The Ev. 7 8 mentions distinctly seven priests by different names, 
Hotr, Poty, Nestf , Agnldh, Pras'astr, Adhvaryu and Brahman. 
Agnihas been called 'Purohita' 79 and Geldner thinks that the 
Purohita played the part of the Brahman in the sense of a 
priest who superintended the whole conduct of the ritual," 80 
and in the Brahmans Purohita and Brahman were identified. 
Oldenberg, however, thinks that the Purohita was originally the 
Hotr. in the earlier Vedic period, but became the overseer of the 
rite as Brahman, in the later period, who was skilled in the use 
of magic and in guarding the king by spells. The AB 81 states 
that a K§attriya should have a Brahman as a Purohita ; and 
the Vasisjjha family seems to have a special claim to act as 
Brahman-Purohita in the TS 82 . The Puru?a-sukta 83 speaks of 
the evolution of the Vedic society to give rise to four castes by 
the latest stage of the Rgveda. Two castes, the Brahmana and 
the K§attriya find mention in the earlier yc 8 *. 

The AV, 85 used as a charm against fear mentions that 'brah- 
man* ('sacrament', according to Whitney) and 'Ksattra' (domi- 
nion) do not fear and are not harmed. These terms mean the 
Byahmana and Ksattriya castes, according to the commentator. 
Elsewhere the Av. 86 speaks of the sacrificial water as being 
joined with 'brahman' and 'Ksattra 1 and with the gods Indra 
and Soma. Again, the AV. 87 states that out of Vratya (an 
Srya outside the pale of the Vedic society) arose both sanctity 
(brahman) and dominion (Ksattra) whioh then entered Br>as- 



76. i. 80. 1 ; 164, 34 ; ii, 2, 6 ; vi, 45, 7 ; vii, 33, ii ; viii, 16, 7 ; 
x, 71, 11 ; 77, 1 ; 85, 3, 16 & 34 ; 107, 6 ; 117, 7 I 125, 5, 

77. Rv. i, 10, 1 ; 33, 9 ; 101, 5 ; 108, 7 I 158, 6 I ii, 39, 1 ; iv, 50, 
8-9 ; 58, 2 ; Y, 29, 3 I 31, 4 i 32, 12 ; 40, 8 ; vii, 7, 5 ; 42, 1 ; 
viii, 7,20 ; 17, 2 ; 31, U 
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pati and Indra respectively. From the above references we 
learn of the mysticism of these two powers and of their close 
connection with the Vedic gods and as Dr. Ghoshal suggests 
"they may be taken as such to anticipate the celebrated 
dootrine of the two powers formulated for the first time in the 
following period." 88 . The importance of these two dominant 
forces in the Vedic society and political life is proved not only 
in the AV. but also in the Yaj. Veda and the Brahmanas. 
'K$ attra* in the sense of dominion, rule or power occurs fre- 
quently in the Rgveda 8 9 onwards, (also Av., iii, 5, 2 and V, 18, 
4 : TS, ii. 4, 7, 2 ; Vsj. Sen, xxvii, 7). This word means a 
ruler in the Ev. 90 *k§attram-u k^atam" and "ki^attrain jin- 
vatam"), Vsj. 91 Sam "kgattranam k?attrapatiredhyati") and 
TB (ii, 7, 6, 3) but it is used as a ruling class as opposed to 
three other castes only in the later works like Av. 92 TS (i. 6, 
1, 2 and and ii. 2, 11, 2) and Vsj. Sam. 93 , 

The connection of the Ksattra with the Brahman was very 
close. The prosperity of the two depended on their mutual good 
relationship. Of course, there was sometimes feud between 
them. 94 The AB 9 5 shows how a king Vis'vantara turned out 
the priests from the sacrifice. The Brahmanas are also found 
to be taught by kings like Ajatas'atru and Janaka. 96 . But their 
cooperation was always insisted upon in the Brahmanas. 
In the Rajasuya the priest offers the twelve Partha oblations, 
of which six before consecration and six after. Brhaspati is 
the last recipient of those which he offers before the conse- 
cration and Indra is the first of these which he offers after the 

88. H. I. Pol. Ideas- p 21 

89. i. 24, 11 ; 136, 1, 3 ; iv. 17, 1. 

90. I. 157, 2 and vi!i, 35, 17. 

91. x. 17 

92. ii, 15, 4 ; ix. 7, 9 ; xii, 5, ; xv. 10, 5. 

93. V. 27 and xiv, 24. 

94. Kath. xxviH, 5 and AV. V. 18, 19. 

95. vii, 27. 

96. SB, xiv, 5, 1, 1 ; xiv, 9, 1, 1 ; xi, 6,2, 1. 
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oonsecrafeion. The SB 97 identifies Brhaspati with priestly 
dignity (brahma) and Indra with might, vigour (ksattra). Else- 
where 98 (V. 3. 5. 32.33) it states that 'Brahman and 'Ksattra', 
identified with Agni and Indra respectively approve of the 
coronation of the king-sacrificer, and the mentions that 

kingship is guarded by these two powers. 

By the bye, it is interesting to recall the fact of the Parusa 
sukta speaking of the origin of four castes from the Puru?a. 
By the time of the Brahmatias the Aryans bad spread in the 
Gangetic plain, evidenced by new janapadas like Kuru-Panchala, 
Kosala, Videha, Magadha, Auga etc. and also in the Vindhya 
region in the south. Naturally they had frequent clashes with 
the aboriginal tribes of these areas in the east and south, 
specially in the south where the people wanted to protect 
their traditional culture against Aryan intrusion. It is needless 
to say that these aboriginal ^tribes were gradually designated 
Dasas or Dasyus, i.e., the Sudras by the Vedic Aryans. From 
the scrutiny of the Brahamanas we learn that the Sudras formed 
the lowest rung of tbe ladder of the Vedic society. The divine 
origin of the Madras reflected in the Purusa-sukta is found to be 
denied in the Brahmatias. The relative position of the castes 
is reflected in AB 100 . The K§attriya saorificer should not take 
soma or curds or water, the food of the Brahmarias, Vais'yas 
and Sudras respectively. The Brahmana is an acceptor of gifts, 
a drinker (of soma), a seeker of livelihood and one to be moved 
at will. The Vais'ya is tributary to another, to be eaten by 
another, to b9 oppressed at will. And the J>udra is the servant 
of another, to be removed at will and to be slain by will. Thus 
the Vais'yas bore the burden of taxation, but had no security of 
person or property ; whereas the Sudras were slaves without 
the right of personal security. The fact that the Vais'ya is to 
be eaten and the Sudra is dependant on others and also found 
in the TS 101 aud PB 102 . The Sudras had no right to sacrifice 
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and the TB 103 debar? Sudras ever from milking for sacrificial 
purposes. The prohibits the Sudras' entrance into the 

sacrificial ground. In the Kajasuya ceremony the king is 
sprinkled over with holy water by all except the Sudras alone. 
The SB 105 tells us how Prajspati created three higher castes 
only. The TB 10 6 states that the Brahma^as^ sprang from the 
gods and the s'udras from the Asuras. The SB 107 states that 
the sacrificer puts on eleven 'kindling sticks' for one who is not 
either a noble or a domestic chaplain (purohita) ; for incomplete 
are those eleven, and incomplete is he who is not either a noble 
or a domestic priest and twelve (he puts on) for a noble 
or a domestic priest ; for those twelve are a complete whole 
(or everything) and he who is either a noble or a domestic 
chaplain is everything.'* 1 08 The TS 109 shows how the Vis 
(Vaisya) or both the Vais'ya and the Sudra are made subordinate 
to 'brahma' and 'Ksattra' by means of proper rituals. The SB 
(vi. 4. 4. 13) says emphatically that "the Brshmana and Ksat- 
triya never go behind the Vaisya or Sudra, the BrahmatLa goes 
first, being followed by three other castes, they walk thus 
in order to avoid a confusion between good and evil, (cf. also 
PB., Ill; 92). The AB 110 states that in all sacrificial 
rituals "if Brahma precedes Ksattra, the kingdom of that 
Ksattriya yajamsma will grow strong and ward off invaders." 
(Brahma khalu vai Ksattrsfc purvam brahm a purasfcat ma" ugrain 
rastramavyathyain). It 111 (8. 37. 5) refers further to the bene- 
ficial effects of a Ksattriya's obedience to a Brahmafla : "That 
kingdom becomes prosperous and teems with heroes where the 
king is submissive to the Braihmana ; such a king is blessed with 
valiant sons.'' (Tat yatra vai Brabmanati Ksattram vas'am-eti 
tad lastram samrddham tad-vlravadaha, asmin viro jsyate"). 
It is interesting to note that a Ksattriya was entitled to per- 

103. 2. 3. 9. 104. 3. 1. 1, 9-10 

105. II. 1. 4. II. 106. 1. 2. 6. 7. 

107. vi. 6. 3. 12-13. 
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form sacrifices and he had to perform the initiation ceremony 
(diksa) first, obviously for getting his spiritual rebirth. There- 
by he became a brahmana. This proves no doubt the superio- 
rity of the Br5hm a nas to the Ksattriyas in the spiritual 
sphere 112 . The SB 113 observes that a Brahmana might be 
without a king, but a K§attriya should never be without a 
Brahmana. The K§attriya should approach the Brahmana 
for guidance whenever he is out to undertake any enterprise. 
(Ksattriyena karma kariSyamaneno'pasartavya evabarahmnar/'. 
'The real strength and prosperity of the kingdom depended on 
the mutual co-operation between these two higher castes who 
practically maintained the balance of power and the social and 
political life* of the land. The AB 114 remarks: "Just as 
heaven and earth work in concert for the smooth working of the 
cosmic process, just as the rc hymns and sama-chants join 
hands for the completion of the sacrifice, so we, the Brahmanas 
and Ksattriyas would work in unison for the smooth functio- 
ning of the civic machinery. ("Dyauraham Prthivl tvam sama- 
ham rc tvam taveha sam vahavahai"). Byhaspati was the 
priest and chief minister of Indra. Every king had a Brahmana. 
Purohita to guide him in matters, both spiritual and temporal. 
The AB 115 states : "The Purohita is one-half of the Ksattriya's 
soul." (Ardhatmo ha v5 eSa Ksattriyasya yat Purohita^). 
TheTS 116 draws our attention to the difference between a 
brahmana attended with a rajanya (king) and one without a 
rajanya or a Ksattriya ; and also the differerence between a 
K§attriya plus a Brahmana and one without a Brahmana : 
"He quickens the Ksattra by the Brahmana and the Brah- 
mana by the Ksattra ; hence a Brahmana who has a Ksattriya 
is superior to another Brahmatu ; likewise a Eajanya who has 
a Brahmana is superior to another Ksattriya." (Brahmanaiva 
Ksattram sams'yati Ksattren* Brahma tasmad brahmano raja- 
nyavan atyanyam brahmaiiam tasmad rajanyo brahmanavan 
atyanyam rajanyam"). It is no les3 interesting to note that the 
Brahmana was ordinarily superior to the Ksattriya, but in the 

113. iv. 1.4. 6. 114. viii. 40.4. 
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Rsjasilya sacrifice the Brahmana acknowledged the superiority 
of the K?attriya king as proved by the There is 

nothing superior to the Ksattriya" ("K^attrat param nasti 
tasmad brahmanah KSattriyam-adhabstad-upaste RajasUye"). 
The SB 118 makes a climax statement of the fact that brahma 
and Ksattra again are established on the Vis' or Vais'ya. Else- 
where the same source 119 observes that a Vais'ya becomes 
possessed of cattle when he obeys a Ksattriya king, obviously 
for the protection he receives against the enemies. 

From the above survey the power and position of the K§attri- 
yas and specially of their chief, the king is evident. While the 
Brahmana is noted as being born with spiritual lustre ( brahma- 
varchasam ), the Ksattriya or Esjanya is born with the spirit of 
heroism, skill in archery and as a mighty car-fighter. That 
means, the Brahmana stands for spiritual or religious activities, 
whereas the K?attriyas for fighting. The SB 120 states empha- 
tically that "unsuited for kingship is the BrahmatLa." The con- 
trast between the functions of these two is best expressed in the 
AB : "He who has recourse to the sacrifice, has recourse to 
brahma and brahma thus delighted guards him from K$attra" 
and "he who has recourse to kingship has recourse to Ksattra 
and K$attra, thus delighted guards him from brahma." The 
bhahmatias were the spiritual guardians of the people, while the 
Ksattriyas the temporal lords. The high esteem of kingship is 
expressed in the AB 12 2 : "The ksattriya was born, the over- 
lord, of all beings was born, the enjoyer of the common people 
was born, the protector of the brahmanas was born" ( K§attriyo 
jani visVasya bhuta3ya"dhipati-r-ajani vis'amatt&jani, amitranam 
hantsjani, brshmatianatn gopt&jani" ). This shows how the exe- 
cutive power of the king was the guardian of the Brahmins, law 
and order, that is, protector of all. 

But the principle of subordination of the temporal to the 
spiritual power is reflected in the AB 123 where the royal sacri- 
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ficer utters thrice the ( mantra ) formula of salutation to Brahma 
( namo Brahmatie ). Elsewhere the AB 124 states that the 
conservation of a Ksattriya should be announced, not like a brah- 
mana under his own name, but with the rsi-descent ( arseya ) of 
the King's purohita. The same source 125 reports that a Ksattriya 
should not eat the sacrificial share but it should be handed over 
to the Brahman priest who stands to the Ksattriya in the rela- 
tion of the Purohita, his half-self. From these passages we may 
infer that sacrifice was the monopoly of the Brahma£tas. But 
we may note a different attitude in the SB 126 , a much later 
work which states that "the Maruts, the clans (common people) 
of the gods are not oblation-eaters" and thereby implies that 
both the Brahmarias and the K§attriyas are entitled to the eat- 
ing of oblations. 

Though in temporal matter the king's superiority was ac- 
knowledged by even the Brahmaattas and all attempts were 
made to maintain the cooperation and mutual good relationship 
between Brahma and Ksattra, contradictory ideas are not want- 
ing in the Brahmanas showing thereby the dictum of the Brah- 
manVs independence of the king. The Brahmana was, however, 
always superior to the Ksattriyas in the social spheres. The 
earthly king is the ruler of all three castes but he is not the king 
of the Brahmarias, as evidenced by the formula uttered by the 
priest in the presence of all the people at two successive cere- 
monies of the Bsjasiiya : "This man is your king. 0 ye people, 
Soma is the king of us Brahmanas. 1 27 These texts exclude the 
brahmins from the power of the King so that they would not be 
fed upon or exploited by the king. ( Somo'smakam brahmana- 
nam rajeti brahmanaa-evapoddharati anadyan karoti). Jayas- 
wal, however, interprets this passage otherwise, taking Soma as 
identical with the king, in view of the consistency of 'esa' ( this ) 
of the text, to mean the naming of the entire people including the 
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Brahmins. Thus he denies the special position of the Brahma- 
nas. But in view of the clear statement of the SB 128 ("Tadas- 
ma' idani sarvam-adyam karoti BrahmatLam-evapoddharati tas- 
mad Brahmano nadyah Somo rsja hi bhavati" ) the theory of 
Jayaswal implying the glorification of the royal sacrificer and 
denying the independence of the Biahmanas, is untenable. The 
king's main function was to protect the people even from the 
Rgvedic period, as evidenced by the expressions in the yes 1 2 9 . 
( "Gopam janasya" and 'rustram-udbaraya in x.173.2 )• The 
king was called "rastrabhyb" ( sustainer of the State ) in SB 130 
Brhaspati, the priest and guide of Indra is said to precede Indra 
in there. 131 The AB 1 32 also states that the human priest 
followed in the wake of Brhaspati. The Parohita surrounds and 
protects the king with his powers just as the ocean girdles the 
earth. ( Purohita-s-tabhih rajanam parigrhya trigthati samudra 
iva bhUmim). The people prosper in perfect harmony and are 
devoted to him who is guided by a wise priest. 

Character of Vedic Kingship j 

The king stood at the head of the body-politic. As noted 
above, he was the sustainer of the whole kingdom. Whatever 
he conquered, be did as the representative chief who symbolised 
the sovereign dignity of the entire tribe. The epithet 'ra^'an* is 
applied frequently in the Rv. to great gods like Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni, Brhaspati, Soma and Yama- Similaries about king- 
ship with reference to the gods in the Rv. are also equally signi- 
ficant. As for example, Agni is said to claim obedience like a 
king. Even the king's movements are compared with those of 
gods, as in the rc 134 where Agni is said to march like a mighty 
king with his retainers ( or according to another, elephants ). 
Soma and Indra are said to sit like a king in the res. 135 Maruts 

128. V. 4. 2. 3. 129. III. 43. 5 

130. ix. 4.1. U 

131. IV. 50. 8— "Yasmin Brahma rajani purvam— etc. 1 ' 
152. VIII. 40,2.3, 

133. I, 67. 1.— "Vanesu jayu-r rajevajuryam...hota havyarat 

134. iv. 4. 1— "Yahl rajeva ruavan ibhena." 

135. ix. 7. 5— "rajeva sTdati" ; x, 43, 2— "rajeva dasma nisado". 
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are compared with kings as men of overpowering aspect in the 
r/o. 136 ( "rsjana iva fcvesa-samdrso narab" )• Varuna has been 
described in the jc 1 3 7 as wearing a golden mantle and clad in 
new robes and sitting surrounded by his spies and the phrase 
''samrajyaya sukraturji", used with reference to Varuiia in 1.25.10 
shows that the brill'ant picture of Varu£a has been drawn from 
real life with all the splendour of a king existing in the Rgvedic 
society. The hymns of the Rgveda, known as 'dsnastuti'-s, spe- 
cially in Mand^a H, testify to the king's prosperity or richness 
consisting in possessions of slaves, horses, cattle, chariots, orna- 
ments etc. The technical terms, rajya, rastra and KSattra, dis- 
cussed above indicate the king's authority even in the Rgvedic 
stage. The supreme executive power of the king is also sugges- 
ted by the phrases in the ycs-"gopa* janasya" in IIL43.5 and 
"janasya gopatih" in IX. 35.5 and also by references to spies 
( 'spas'ab' ) in VII.87.3 and police-officials ( jivagrbh ) in X.97,11, 
which are decisive proof of criminal jurisdiction of the king in 
the Rgvedic period. 

The king was the war-lord of the tribe. From numerous refe- 
rences to wars between the Aryans and pre-Aryans and also bet- 
ween the different Aryan tribes in the tribal society of the Rg- 
vedic period we may easily infer that the king's main function 
was to exercise the supreme command in war. Sudas had to 
conduct a great war with the confederate host in the Dssarsjna 
battle. 138 The simile of the warrior king leading his army's 
wings in the rc 139 ( 'rajeva yudhva" nayasi tvamitsichau yada- 
sam-agram pravatam-inaksasi" ) suggests the king's exercise of 
his military command. 

His chief task was the protection of the people and the main- 
tenance of law and order with which went justice and administra- 
tion. The epithets 'dhrtavrata' applied to gods like Mitra and 
Varuna and others in Bv, 1.25.8 and 1.15.6, 'VratapaV of Agni 



136. 1,85.8. 

Is7. 1, 25, 15, — ,4 vibhrad-drapim hiranmayam Varuno vasta 

nirnajam/pari spaso ni sedire//." 

138. Rv., vii, 33, 3&5 ; and vii, 83, 8. 

139. x. 75, 4 140. vii. 13 
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in Ev. VIII.II.I, 'adhyaksab dharmanam' of Indra in Ev. VIII, 
23, 14 and 'dharmasya gopta' in AB 140 show the king's function 
as guardian of law. His military qualities are repeatedly prai- 
sed in vedic hymns. That the king fought in person is proved 
by the KaugitakI Upa. 141 which refers to Pratardana who met 
death. The AV. 142 offers prayer for "making the rivals inferior 
to the king" and making this king 'ascend to the highest firma- 
ment. In the AV. 143 the king is acclaimed as slayer of his rivals 
( sapatnaha ), Elsewhere 144 we find the prayer : "Let the 
king be the summit of authorities ( Ksattra )." In the AV. 14 5 
we hear of a king : "Of tiger-aspect, do thou beat down the foes, 
sole chief, having Indra as companion, having conquered, seize 
thou on the enjoyments of them that play the foe," The 
king, even in the stage of the Rgvedic culture, boasts of his 
power of destroying his foes and claims the headship of the tribe 
by virtue of his capacity to overpower the enemies of the 
tribe. 146 ( "Asapatnab sapatnahabhiras$ro visasahib/yathaham- 
esam bhutanam virajani janasya cha//"). The AV. gives us a 
few glimpses of the characteristics of a good administration. 
The hymn 147 states that "the king defends his kingdom by tapas 
( fervour ) and brahmacharya ( Vedic studentship )" showing 
thereby that exertion and self-restraint were the qualities of the 
kings with which they were expected to rule. Peace and pros- 
perity of a humble subject was the true criterion of a good 
administration, as exhibited in the story of a happy pair basking 
under the benign rule of king Pariksit. 148 The husband tells 
his wife how Parik§it has given them peace and rest and the wife 
replies in words bespeaking the plenty of her simple household, 
"when shall I set before thee, curds, gruel of milk or barley 
brew ?" ( tr. by Griffith ). 

In the ritual of coronation the king has been equated with 
Indra, the god of war and protection and also with Varu^a, the 
judge par excellence among the gods. The Vaj. Sam. 149 calls 

141. iii, 1 142. i, 9. 4 

143, iv. 8. 2, 144. AV., iv. 22, 2. 

145, iv. 22 . 7. 146. Rv., x. 174. 5. 

147. xi, 5, 17 148. AV., xx, 127, 7-10, 
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for the allegiance of the people to the king and speaks of the 
king's headship of the tribal community. ( Imam Deva asapat- 
nam suvadhvain mahate Ksattraya mahate jai§thyaya mahate 
janarajyaya ). The Bajasuya hymns describe the king as 'puram 
bhetta' meaning thereby that the king was a war-leader and he 
laid raids within enemy territories. The coronation hymns desig- 
nate the king as the conqueror of enemies. ( sapatnaba ). The 
king's identification with Varuna, the judge among gods implies 
that the king was also a judge and decided criminal cases. The 
Spas'a-s were his spies to watch over the conduct of men and the 
Ugras were perhaps his police-officers and so also were the jiva- 
g£bh-s. Tbe spies are referred to in the rc 1 50 ( adhi kuladiva 
spas'ah ) and in the AV, 151 Varuna is described as sending his 
spies to look over the earth and he is the divine counterpart of 
the human king. 'Jivagrbh' is, according to Both, 152 the term 
for a police-official in the rc 153 ( Stma yakSmasya nas'yati puia 
jlvagrbho yatba ). Both 154 means by the word 'madhyamas'l' 
( Bv., X.97,12=AV. iv.9.4 = VS xii, 86 ) an arbitrator or judge. 
Whitney 155 thinks that this word alludes to a chief round whom 
his men encamp. The king is later the chief judge and may pre- 
sumably have been so earlier. Some scholar thinks that the 
'madhyamas'T' in tbe aforesaid rc was probably not a royal but a 
private judge or arbitrator. 

The SB 156 shows that the king himself was immune from 
punishment ( a-dandya ) and he wielded the rod of punishment 
( danda ). The members of the Sabha ( sabbacharas or sabha- 
sadas ) also acted as judges. 'Bajanab' are noted as acting as 
sabhasadas of king Yama. The Katfraka sam. ( xxvii.4 ) speaks 
of a rajanya as an overseer ( adhyak^a ) of the punishment of a 
Sudra. We shall notice that the sabha in the Bv. was the royal 
court of justice and so we may infer that the king acted as a 
judge at times. 



149. ix, 40. 150. viii, 47, 11. 

151. iv. 16. 4. 

152. St. Petersburg Dictionary, s.v., Siebenzig Leider, 174, 

153. x. 97. 11. 154. Ibid, 174. 
155. Altin, Leben, 180 156. V. 4. 4. 7 
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The Vedic literature refers little to the legislative power or 
activity of the king. The word 'Dharma' has been used in the 
Rv. 157 in various senses of customs, moral laws and laws or 
duties in general. Like Varu^a, as noted above, the king was the 
upholder of dharma with the help of his spies. Dharma is iden- 
tified sometimes with 'Rta' or the spirit of sacrifice which was 
the essence of the Aryan cult. Hence non-performance of fire- 
sacrifice was looked upon in those days as one of the 'droha'-s or 
antisocial activities. Other antisocial or unlawful activities like 
stealing, usurpation of others' property, murder and other immo- 
ral activities were not foreign to the Vedic people and these will 
be elaborated in the chapter on 'Legal institution's. The king 
controlled these illegal activities of the people and upheld 'dhar- 
ma'. So he was 'sovereign among men' 158 ( virajsni Janasya ) 
and was much desired by his subjects ( vis'a-s-tva sarva vsncchan- 
tu ) and the kingship was wished for to last enternally among 
them. 1 59 ( dhruvS raja vis'amayam' ). It is interesting to note 
that the king was not the maker of law but only the guardian 
of it. The king was the upholder of law because law or dharma 
was the upholder of the royal power. One's kingship was justi- 
fied only when he could carry out best any work to be done. 160 
Society is ultimately the source of law and in the age of the 
Brahmanas, society was thoroughly saturated with ritualism or 
religion. Hence law assumed a religious garb» Thus royal 
power during this period was executive supremacy conceded by 
by religion. So a king would not do anything wrong. This con- 
cept of kingship as "the guardian of law" and of its being exempt 
from the liabilities of law is best symbolised by a ceremony 
during the consecration when the Adhvaryu and his assistants 
"slightly strike theking with sticks on the back" signifying there- 
by that the king is "the upholder of sacred law" 161 and that he 
is "exempt from punishment" 102 ( Vdandya' ). 

To sum up, the king was the highest executive authority, a 
supreme commander of war and the administrative head, contro- 



157. iii, 17, 1 ; vii, 89, 5 ; viii 98, 1 ; x. 56, 3. 

158. Rv., x. 174. 5. 159. Rv., x. 173. 4. 
160. A. B.vili, 12. 161, S.B, V. 4, 4, 5. 
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HiDg crimes of the day. It is interesting to note that 
kingship was in the early Vedic age a secular and popular insti- 
tution, a king being looked upon as a crying need of the days for 
crushing the enemies of 'rta' and upholding 'dharma' for the pro- 
pection of the people. But in the later Vedic age the institution 
of kingship became more associated with religion or ritualism. 
Popular rites like the EsjasHya, Vajapeya and Asvamedha were 
all given religious colouring. Say, for example, the As'vamedha. 
In the ro 163 we hear of only six priests, 'Hota', 'Adhvaryu\ 
!5vaya', 'Agnimindha', 'Grabagrabha' and 'Samstar', sufficient to 
perform the As'vamedha ; but in the age of the BrahmaHas it was 
developed to be a very costly and lengthy ceremonial. Sacrifice 
was believed to have wielded the highest creative powers even as 
early as the Rgveda 164 but the age of the Brshmanas witnessed 
the further development of sacrifices so much so that the elabo- 
ration of Vedic rites and ceremonies brought about a substantial 
change in the life of the Vedic people. Under the new system 
of ritualism emerged the system of rigid castes and orders and 
the Brahmatias came to be recognised as good as gods. 165 The 
religious colouring added to these popular rites like rajasuya, 
vajapeya etc gave a sacred character to the institution of king- 
ship. The significance of these ceremonies will be discussed in 
detail in the subsequent chapter, to establish that kingship be- 
came in course of centuries a subsidiary institution, the primary 
importance being attached to religion or ritualism in the later 
Vedic society. 

162. SB, V. 4, 4, 7. 163. 1.162.5. 

164. Rv. 1. 93. 5 ; x. 90, 7-16 and xl 22, 10. 

165. SB, II, 2, 2. 6 ; TS, i, 7, 3, 1. 
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DIFFERENT MACHINERIES OF THE STATE. 

Now let us discuss the different machineries of the State. 
Even in the period of transition from the earlier days of tribal 
society to the formation of rastra and origin of kingship which 
we have so long discussed, the political life and activities of the 
earlier Vedic period are expressed through popular assemblies 
and institutions like Sabha;, Samiti, Vidatha etc. 

Sabha and Samiti. 

The Sabha and Samiti are in the words of Dr. K. K. Mookerji, 
"the original and earliest institutions of Indian polity." 1 Of 
these two again, Sabha" is of greater antiquity, because Samiti 
is used sometimes with sabha. 2 In the AV. 3 both of these are 
noted as two daughters of Prajspati, . ( Sabba cha ma samiti-S- 
chavatam Prajapate-r-dubitarau samvidhane ), and this shows 
their equal importance. 

Sabha is mentioned in the Ev. 4 ( "Sabbameti kitavab" ) and 
AV, 5 as a hall for gambling, "presumably when the assmbly was 
not transacting public business''. The hall was used "as a meet- 
ing place for social intercourse and general conversation about 
cows and so forth, possibly for debates and verbal contests." 6 
Ludwig 7 considers that "the samiti included all the people, 
primarily the Vis'ah ( subjects ) but also the Maghavans and 
Brahmins if they desired, though the sabha was their special 
assembly." 8 But this view is untenable. If the samiti is an enlarged 
sabha, and if the presence of the Maghavans and Brahmins was 
optional in it, there is nothing in the Kv. and AV. to convince us 

1. Hindu Civilization, ch. V. 

2. AV., vii, 12, 1 ; viii, 10, 5-6 i xiii, 1 , 56 ; xv, 9, 243 and Ved. 
Ind„ II, 43). 

3. vii, 12, 1. 4. x. 346 

5. Y 31, 6 & xii, 46. 6. Ved. lnd. II, 426 

7, Rv. tr,, 3, 253. 8. Ved. Ind. II, p 430. 

9 
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of any distinction between the two. "The gods had a samiti, 
hence called 'daivi' ( divine ) as in the re, x, 11, 8" Yadagna esa 
samiti-r-bhavati", just as they had a sabha 9 and from this we 
can not accept them to be identical. Elsewhere the AV. 10 states 
clearly that ' the rain of Mitra and Varuna does not rain upon 
theBrahman-scather ; the assembly ( samiti ) does not suit him/' 
Thus we are made sure of the differentiation between the sabba" 
and samiti, because the person who oppressed the member of the 
priestly class was not suited for the samiti. 

Ludwig thinks that sabha was an assembly not of the people 
but only of the BrahmaHas and Maghavans or rich patrons. 11 
This view can be supported by the expressions 'sabheya' (worthy 
of assembly), applied to a Brahmin 12 — sabheyo vipro\ of. Av., 
xx, 128, 1 and Vaj. Sam, xxii, 22), rayih sabhavaa (wealth fit for 
the assembly) in RV, iv, 2, 5 and so on. Now according to 
Ludwig, in the sabha only two classes of people, Brahmins and 
Maghavans met. 'Magna" in the Rv. 13 "stotrbhyo matnhate 
magham" 1,104,5 magheva nissa.pl para daV.iii. i3, 3 — "data yo 
vanita magham") and Nirukta denotes bounty and Maghavan 15 
is the regular Vedic name for the 'generous giver' of bounties 
to the priests. It is doubtful whether the maghavans were 
more than this or had any special rank as a class in the Vedic 
society. 1 6 To be a generous giver one must be wealthy enough 
and so we may presume that Maghavans were the wealthy 
class and obviouslv the predecessors of the later Vaisya class. 
That means, the Sabha was made up of influential sections 
of the society of whom the Br3hmatUs and the Maghavans were 
the most prominent. The term 'sabhssaha' (eminent in the 
assembly) in the rc 1 ' ("Sarve nandanti yasasagatena sabtha- 
sahena sukhya sakbayah") shows how the people were eager to 
gain eminence in the assembly, obviously not for their skill in 
playing dice but for their ability in debate or rich patronage. 



9. Jaim, Up, Br., ii, II, 13, 14 10. V, 19, 5. 

11, Ibid, 3. 253-6. 12. Rv., II, 24, 13 

13. 1. 11. 3 14. Y. 16 

15. Rv., li 31. 12 ; ii, 6, A ; 27, 17 ; Y. 39, 4. 

16. Ved. Ind., 11, p US. 17. x. 71.10. 
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Other terms like 'sabhasthanu' (pillar of the Assembly hall, in 
Vaj. Sam. 18 ), ^sabheya' 19 , 'rayih sabbavaa' 20 , 'sabhapati' 2 1 as 
an epithet of Safcarudrlya, 'SabhaDala' 22 in the sense of a guar- 
dian of an assembly hall, 'Sabhabin' 2 3i as the keeper of a gambling 
hall', 'sabbachara' 24 as an assessor or a judge, "going to the 
assembly" (sabhaga) to decide eases, equivalent to 'sabhasad' 25 
in T.B 26 and AB 27 indicate that the sabha was used not only for 
gambling, as expressed in the rc concerned but it bad assumed 
greater status even in the Rgvedic age and more or so in the 
subsequent period of the later Vedic literature, as the place where 
all important transactions of the public life were carried out. 
The authors of the Vedic Index 28 point out that "there is nothing 
te show whether the whole assembly did so or only a chosen 
body", when the sabha is taken to be a law-court.' It is interes- 
ting to note that women did not go to the sabha, for they were, 
of course, excluded from political activity." 29 In the light of 
the above data the theory of Bloomfield 30 that the sabha was 
used for a domestic purpose can hardly be accepted. The exact 
sense given by the St. Peterburg Dictionary "the Society room" 
in a dwelling house is also equally untenable. Zimmer tries to 
identify 'sabha' with the village on the evidence of the Vaj. 
Sam. 31 

— "Yad-grame yadara^ye yat-sabbayam yad-indriye/ 
Yadena-s'-chakyma vayam-idam tad-avayajamahe svaba// ; 
and also Vaj. Sam., xx, 17 which contains the prayer to gods 
for the expiation of sins, committed in the village, the forest 
and the sabha. 

Prof. Macdonell says that "his (the king's) power was by no 

18. xxx, 18. 19. Rv„ ii, 24, 13, 

20. Rv., iv. 2. 5. 

21. VS, xvi, 24 ; TS, iv. 5, 3, 2 ; KS, xvii, 13. 

22. TB, ..fit, 7, 4, 6. 23. TB, Hi, 4, 6, 1 . 

24, VS, xxx, 6. TB, iii, 4, % 1, 

25. AV., iii, 29, 1 \ yii, 12, 2 i xix, 55, 6 ; KS, viii, 7 and MS, 

1.6,11 

26 1 2.1 26. 27. viii, 21, 11. 

28. II, p 423. 29. MS, iv. 7, 4. 

-0. J. Amer. O. 5. ; xix, p. 13. 31. iii. 45 
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means absolute, being limited by the will of the people expressed 
in the tribal assembly (sac°iti). As to the constitution and 
functions of the latter we ha^ e unfortunately little or no infor- 
mation." 32 . We may accept this view to the extent that the 
popular will in the Vedic ag0 carried a great weight and the 
king could rule easily with the Corporation of the people but 
the question remains open whether this will was represented 
by the samiti or the sabha. 

Zimmer 33 thinks that s&bba was the meeting place of the 
village council presided over by the GrSmani. But there is no 
proof of it. The SB 34 sho^vs, on the con trary, that the king 
went to the Sabha, as reflect^ m its lines : "Even his (Soma's 
own) kings come (to him) to attend the asembly, and he 
is the first to salute the kitfgs-" Soma seems to be compared 
with an emperor or overload of kings 35 ("adhirajo rajnam) 
who is holding a royal court to which the under-kings are 
flocking. Thus from this evidence we are convinced that the 
sabha" was an assembly of the highest dignitaries and not 
simply a village council. 

The learned authors of the Vedic Index 36 think that 'Hille- 
brandt 37 (Vedische Mythologie) seems right in maintaining that 
the sabha and the Samiti can not be distinguished, and that 
the reference to well-born (au-jata in rc, vii, 1, 4) men being 
there in session is to the Aryan as opposed to the Dasa or 
Sudra, not to one class of Aryan as opposed to the other. 
Hillebrandt also sees in Agni 'of the hall' (sabhya) a trace of 
the fire used in sacrifice on bebalf of the assembly when it met. " 
But the separate entities of the two are proved by the Av 38 
which refeis to them as two daughters of Prajapati. The view 
that the hall might have b^a used for a sacrificial fire, is also 
untenable because in the central hall of every house was lighted 
the sacred fire ; and so it could n °t have been confounded with 
the sacred fire ; and so it eould not have been confounded with 
the 'sabha'. 

32. H. S. Lit, p 158. 33. Altin, Leben.. 174. 

34. Ill, 3, 4, 14 ; SBK, xxvi : P 79 35. Sb, Y. 4, 2, 2. 

36. II, p 427 37, 2, 123-125. 38. vii, 12. 
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Dr. Jayaswal thinks that the Sabha was a popular body ; 
and that "it was certainly related to the Samiti but its exact 
relationship is not deducible from the data available. Probably 
it was a standing and a stationary body of selected men under 
the authority of the Samiti/' 39 According to him, the Sabba", a 
body of elders with its president called Sabbapati, acted as a 
national judicature like the modern criminal courts. But Dr. 
Ghoshal has refuted the arguments of Dr. Jayaswal and observes 
that if the Samiti were the sovereign assembly, "it is inconcei- 
vable that the binding and inviolable character of its resolutions 
should be held to be the exclusive attribute of the Sabha." 40 
(The Beginnings of Indian Historiography and other Essays, 
(Calcutta, 1944). Besides, the word Wista*' used with 
reference to 'sabha in the AV. 41 , "Vidma te sabhe na"ma 
narista nama vssi") has been interpreted by Jayaswal as 
'not injured* after Ssyana ("ahimsita parai-r-anabhiva"vya") but 
this sense can not be accepted as final, because it has been tran- 
slated into "mirth" by Bloomfield and into 'Sport' by Whitney. 
Finally, there is little evidence on the basis of which the Sabha 
may be characterised as a national judicature. Dr. Kane also 
doubts if the sabha was an elective body" 42 and concludes that 
the assumptions, of Dr. Jayaswal are "all conjectural*" 43 

"The Samiti was", according to Jayaswal 44 , the national 
assembly of the whole people ( vis'ab ) electing and re-electing 
the rajan or king" ( "Vis'a-s-tva" Sarve vaficchantu" in Kv., x, 173, 
1 and AV„ vi, 87. 1 ). The AV. 45 ( dhrHvaya te samitit kalpa- 
tam-iha" and "tvain vis'o vrtiatam rsjyaya" ) shows that the 
samiti was of great importance for which the prayer was pro- 
nounced to the effect that it would suit the king and that the 
people ( Vis'ab ) chose one into kingship. Thus the most impor- 
tant business of the samiti was to elect the king and it was, 
according to Jayaswal, the sovereign body from the constitutional 
point of view. The king - had to attend the samiti, otherwise he 

39. H. P,, p 18 

40. p 150 41. vii, 12 (13), 2. 
42, H. D. S , III, p 92, 43. Ibidid, p 93, 

44, H, P., p 12, 45. vi, 88, 3 and iii, 4. %. 
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proved to be untrue. ("Raj3 = na satyah eamitI-r-i\aoar/' in Rv., 
ix, 92, 6 and "yatrousadhih samyagmatah ra"ja"nah samitsviva" 
in Rv. x, 97, 6 ). Jayaswal also points out its non-political cha- 
racter, as a sort of national academy, on the basis of the story 
of Svetaketu in the Cbsndogya and Brbadaranyaka Upanisads 
and its rise as an institution" of the developed and hence not of 
early Vedic age." 46 ( H.P., p 13 ). He says further that the 
whole people were not present but the principle of representation 
in the samiti was acted upon in the Vedic period as proved by 
'graTnanT etc, and holds that the villages met together, 'desirous 
of agreement" 47 ( *saingra*me samyatte samayaksmah'), "if not 
originally, at least in later times." Again, he believes in the his- 
torical character of the samiti, having a long life and being regar- 
ded as eternal and called a daughter of Prajspati. Jayaswal 
repeats the theory of Zimmer to a certain extent, though how- 
ever, he does not mention him. 

The authors of the Vedic Index state clearly that "that be 
( the king ) was elected there ( in the assembly ) is as un- 
certain as whether he was elected at all." 48 Jayaswal says that 
the Samiti was the national assembly of the whole people where 
"the whole people were supposed to be present." 49 But he con- 
tradicts himself when he say3 that the villages were represented 
in the samiti. Similarly, once he says that the Samiti was a 
product of the later developed age ( and not of the early Vedic 
age), but he contradicts by saying in the same breath that the 
Samiti was regarded as eternal, as it was called 'a daughter of 
Prajapati'. Jayaswal, again, refers to prayers of the Rv. 50 , and 
the AV. 51 , for union and accord, a "common aim and a common 
mind" indicating thereby that "matters of state" (mantra) were 
discussed in the samiti 52 and then argues that "the developed 
stage of debate, a free right of discussion and the anxiety of the 
debater to win over the opinion of others — all point to a culture 
of considerable degree" and hence the samiti was "the product 

46. H. P,. p 13 

47. TS. il. 1,8,4, 48. Ved. Ind., II, p 431. 
49, H. P., p 11. 50. x. 191. 3. 

51. vi. 64. 52. H.P. p 12. 
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of the developed and not early Vedic age." But the hymns of 
the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, noted above, may be taken as 
prayers for some sort of a harmony among the people in the 
early Vedic age when the Aryans had recently come to and 
settled in an alien land, full of serious problems to them which 
required so badly a harmonious understanding amoDg the people 
and their political leaders. Besides, the Paraskara Grhya-sufcra 53 
quoted by Jayaswal, refers to the lord ( isana ), not of the samiti 
but of the Parisad ( identified in the text itself with the sabha ) 
and so Jayaswal's argument for the samiti with the right of free 
discussion being the product of a developed Vedic age fails to the 
ground. Lastly, his theory of the Gramani functioning at the 
'Ratnahavimsi' ceremony being a representative is at least a 
hypothesis, because the said 'GramanT might have belonged to 
the village, or a city where the royal residence was located. 

The word 'sabha' ( IB sabha-a ) is derived from a root, closely 
OE sibb 

associated with r J~ , " Ger. sippe, Got, sibja all 
l.E sui)e-bho , 

meaning an association of the kin, ( tribe, family or the clan ). 
"Probably early sabhas were of this type, but with further deve- 
lopment the sabba; became not only an association of kinsfolk, 
but of men bound together either by ties of blood or of local 
contiguity. Consequently it came to mean any kind of gathering 
for religious purposes, for sport or for discussion of local interest." 
The Vaj. 54 Sam. refers to 'sabha s and 'sabhapati-s' ( "namah 
sabhabhyah sabhapatibhya-S-cha vo namah" ). The Rv. ;> ° speaks 
of 'sabha' as a dicing assembly. According to Dr. Bandyopadh- 
yaya sabha which may be designated as "the political council" 
had little connection with the village but it was "a central aris- 
tocratic gathering associated with the king," The high social 
status of the members of the sabha is proved by : i) Rv., VIII, 
4, 9 in which the priest says to Indra that his votaries are rich 
in horses, chariots and kine and they go to the sabha;, ( pleasing ) 
like the moon, ( "....sada chandro yati sabbam-upa" ) ; cf also rc, 
1, 91, 20 "sadanyam vidathyam sabheyatn pitrsravanam yo 

53. Ill, 13, 1 54. xvi. 24. 

55. x. 34, 6 
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dadas'ad-asmai" in which Soma is spoken of as giving a son, pro- 
minent in the sabha and in sacrifice) and ii) AV. 56 states that 
'princes come together presumably to make the assembly com- 
plete". 'Sabheya' is definitely a term of distinction. There 57 
speaks of sabheya Vipra'-s. The Sabha is intimately connected 
with the king, as proved by the following evidences and so 
Zimmer's contention that it was presided over by the gram aiu 
is untenable. It has already been pointed out that the SB 58 , 
speaks of Soma as an emperor holding a court to which underkings 
are flockiDg together. The Chbandogya Upa. 59 speaks of a brah- 
min named Gautama going to meet the king in his sabba, ("sa 
ha pratafr sabhaga ude^.aya tain hovacha" and elsewhere 00 it 
speaks of Prajapati as having a sabha. ("sa atma Prajapatel.i 
sabhatn Vesma prapadye" ). From these above data Dr. N. C. 
Bandyopadhyaya would have us believe that "apart from the 
local sabha-s for purposes of meeting, dicing or merriment, the 
sabha par excellence, the political council. ...came to be associated 
with the king." 61 ( D.H.P.P. Theo., ( Cal, 1938 ). Thus the 
Sabha evolved out of the changing political circumstances, because 
the king came to the forefront in the new political set-up and he 
required the help of rich men and the elders who formed his 
advising body. Dr. Bandyopadhyaya also thinks that the sabha 
"acted as a judicial assembly, the members acted as assessors, 
and it was presided over in a later age by the king himself." 02 
The AV. 63 testifies to the conception of Yama, the king and 
judge of the departed having a sabha and a number of 'sabhasad'-s 
who divided among themselves i$ of hopes fulfilled or of pious 
deeds done on earth. From the rc 04 ("sarve nandanti yasasa- 
gatena sabba?ahena sakhya sakhayah/kilviSasprt pitusani-r-hy- 
eSamaram hito bhavati vajinaya//" we know the judicial charac- 
ter of the sabha, because the sabhya is held to be a sinner for 
his partiality and misconduct in a trial. The judicial character 



58, III, 3, 5, 14 

60. VIII, 14, 1 

62. Ibid, pp 113-114, 

(34. x. 71,SlQ 



56. xix, 57, 2. 

57. 11,24.13. 
59. Y, 3, 6. 
61. pp 112-113, 
63. Ill, 29, 1 
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of the Sabhasads is also proved by the Vaj.Sam. xxx , 6 in which 
the 'sabbachara' is mentioned as an offering to 'Dharma' in the 
Purusamedha ( "Dharmaya sabbacharam" ). Louis Renou thinks 
that 'sabha' seems to be an assembly of limited size, partly judi- 
cial in nature, whereas 'samiti' refers to a popular body of popu- 
lar character. 65 ( The Civilization of AncieDt India, 1959). But 
there is little evidence to assess the exact nature of the work 
done by the sabha". 

Prof. Altekar A.S. G6a ( State and Government in Anc. India, 
Benaras, 1972, ) refers to Vidatha, Sabha and Samiti, and 
admits that it is very difficult to determine the precise nature 
of these three popular assemblies, which might have differed 
"from age to age and locality to locality". According to him, 
the sabha, as a seperate body, was "primarily the village social 
club but the few items of the simple village government of the 
age were also transacted there by its members." Sometimes it 
was associated with the king and was more a political than a 
social gathering." He speaks of the high status of the members 
of this body, almost equal to that of the king, so much so as to 
receive a share of the tributes paid to the king. He concludes 
that "the Sabha was usually the village assembly, meeting for 
social as well as for' political purposes. 6 ° b " There is no doubt, 
of course, that the sabha was a village assembly to deal with 
social problems but there is little evidence to substantiate the 
above remarks ot Altekar about its political character. 

V.M. Apte 67 ( The Vedic Age, BVB, ) says that the samiti 
was u an august assembly of a larger part of the people for the 
discharge of tribal ( i.e, political ) business and was presided over 
by the king. The Sabha*, a more select body was less popular and 

political in character than the samiti Both these assemblies 

exercised considerable authority and must have acted as healthy 
checks on the power of the king. Great importance was attached 
not only to the concord between the king and the assembly but 
also to a spirit of harmony among the members of the 
assembly." 



65. p97 

66b. Ibid, pp 97-98, 



66a. pp 97-98 
07. pp 356-7 

i 
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Prof. U. N. Ghoehal rejects the idea of Jayaswal that the 
Samiti was "the national assembly of the whole", because it is 
a misnomer in view of the tribal structure of the Rgvedic 
society. He rejects also Dr. Altekar's characterisation of the 
samiti as "the political assembly of the Central government", 
as contrasted with the 'sabhs' as "the village assembly." 
Jayaswal's suggestion about tbe sabba that "it was probably 
the standing and stationary body of selected men working under 
the authority of the samiti" is also refuted by Prof. Ghoshal. 
Jayaswal refers only to what he thinks to be the literal signi- 
ficance of the term ("a body of men shiniDg together") and to 
some Vedic passages showing their respectable position. Prof. 
Ghoshal draws our attention to two hymns of the Av. 68 showing 
the deliberative functions of these assemblies. In Av. vii, 12 
the poet prays to both both Sabha and Samiti for their con- 
current aid and wishes that he may "speak what is pleasant 
among those who have come together (samgatah), that all the 
Sabhasads may be "of like speech" with him and givo up their 
splendour and discernment (vijnana) to himself and that he 
may be the possessor of fortune (bhagin) of the whole gathering 
(samsad). The hymns 09 speak of 'Viraj' as having succeseively 
ascended and descended in the sabha", samiti and amantrana (?). 
Griffith has rendered 'amantranV as 'concentration personified' 
but Whiney and Lanman, as 'address'. Prof. Ghoshal quotes 
SB 70 (vii, 1, 1, 4) to show that the king's gift of land of the 
folk (or of the State) with the consent of the people was held to 
be in accordance with the tribal or customary law of tne land, 
though sometimes land was disposed of by the sole 'authority 
of the king. But we bave no adequate evidence as regards the 
deliberative functions of the sabha. 

As regards the judicial function of the sabhis, it is worthy of 
note that the Kv. 71 describes the friends (sakhsyah) of one 
who has come back victorious from the sabha, "joyful and 
delighted" (yasasagatena sabhS-sshena) and the man himself as 



68, vii, 12 and viii, 10, 5-7. 
70. vii, 1, 1, 4. 



69. AV., viii, 10, 5-7 
71. x. 71. 10. 
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"free from blame", (kilvisa-sprb). The word 'kilvisasprb' has 
been rendered as 'the remover of the blame of the slain fastened 
on somebody through accusation' by Ludwig but as 'free from 
blame' by Jayaswal. N. C. Bandyopadhyaya says that the 
word 'kilvisasprV indicates" the judicial character of the sabha;, 
in as much as partiality or misconduct in a trial made the 
sabhya a sinner." 72 The dedication of 'sabbuchara' as a victim 
to Justice in the PuruSamedha 7 3 has been referred to above. 
Besides, according to Prof. Ghoshal the Vaj. Sam 74 ("yad-grame 
yad-araHye yat-sabhaya"m yad-indrive/yad-ena-s'-chakr. rna va- 
yam-idam tad-avayajamahe svaha//", xx. 17 ; cf. also TS, 
1, 8, 3, 1 ; MS, X, 10, 2 and KS, ix, 4) shows the political acti- 
vities of the royal pair in the sabha, as it contains their prayer 
for expiation of "the wrong done in a village or a forest* in the 
sabha". Ludwig 75 and Zimmer 76 took the 'sabha' hereto mean 
a court. The Psraskara Grhya-sutra 77 calls the sabha; as 
nSdifr and tvisj'ti ("nsdi-r- narcissi tvisi-r-namasi). Jayaram 
renders them as 'nadanasila (sounding) and 'dlpta' (shining) 
because of performance of justice (dharma-nirupanat). Jaya- 
swal's opinion that the sabha was also a court has already been 
mentioned. But Prof. Ghoshal suggests that the terms, "nadih 
and tvisih"might equally refer to disputes in the king's coun- 
cil." 78 He concludes that "the Samiti was the Folk assembly 
par excellence of the Vedic Aryans and occupied as such a 
portion of sufficient importance to make it the king's most 
valuable asset, "and that" the sabha".. ..tended at an early period 
to be narrowed down into the king's counosl and court ; and 
finally that both the assemblies enjoyed the right of debate." 79 
But the hymn of the Vsj. Sam. 80 translated by Keith, thus : 
"The wrong we have done in village or wild, 
In the assembly, in our members, 
The wrong to Sudra or Aryan, 



72. H.P.P.Th., p 114. 73. VS. xxx, 6. 

74. Ill, 45, 75. Rv. tr, III. 254 

76. Alt. Leben, pp 172-174. 77. tit, 13 

78. S. I. H. C, p 358. 79. Ibid. 359. 

80. xx. 17 ( = TS. I, 8, 3, 1). 
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The wrong contrary to the law of either, 

Of that thou art expiation ; hail !" 
— deserves our careful consideration. Saletore 81 comments 
that "the above passage", we may take, "not necessarily in the 
sense of the king's and the queen's indulging in political activi- 
ties, but in the sense of their having violated the Common Law 
of the land. This is suggested in the statements "the wrong 
we have done in village or wiUT\ and "the wrong contrary to 
the law of either," i.e., of the Sudra and the Aryan, mentioned 
in the previous sentence. Purely political activities by the 
royal couple in a village or in the wild (countrysides or forest) 
are inconceivable, but their violation of a customary law in 
either place is intelligible." Hence even if Ghoshal's argument 
for the royal couple's political activities in the assembly is 
assumed to be true on the ground of the first two lines, specially 
as suggested by the words 'in our members', we can not set 
aside the possibility of the wrong which may be social, com- 
mitted by breaking the customary laws of either the Sudra or 
the Aryan, as suggested by Saletore. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that the sabha signified the local 
and the samiti the Central assembly 82 Dr. H. C. Roy Choudhuri 
suggests that the samiti was an assembly of the whole people, 
considering the expressions : 'Pancbalansm samitim-iysya" and 
"bhuyi?thah kuru-panchalassa-gata' bhivitarab". Dr. H. N. 
Sinha 8 3 (Sovereignty in A. I., Polity, (London), 1938), says that 
"the Sabha; seems to be a Council of the influential men and the 
elders, while the Samiti was an assembly of the people meeting 
on special occasions. He adds further that the matters before 
the sabha might have pertained to 'policy of government". But 
he rejects the theory of Dr. Beni Prasad 84 when he holds that 
some hymns of the AV. 85 point to the discussion of war and 
peace. However, he also admits his inability to determine the 
functions of the sabha and the samiti owing to the nature of 
the texts at our disposal. 

81. op. cit. pp 395-396. 82. C. L. A. I. p 118. 

83. pp. 22-23. 84. The Slate in A.I. pp 42-43. 

85. iii. 29 ; vi. 75. 103 $ 107 ! vii. 52. 
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Now let us examine the character of the Samiti. It was, 
according to Zimmer, composed of Vis'ab and it could even re- 
elect the king. It is denned by this German scholar as the assem- 
bly of the folk in which the king took part thus similar to the 
ancient assembly in Germany as described' by Tacitus 80 , ( "Die 
Versammlung des Stammes heisst Samiti, an ihr nimmt der KoDig 
Antheil.', ( The last word should be Anteil,). Jayaswal's view 
has been presented in connection with the discussion on Sabba. 
Prof. Macdonell 87 opines: "The king was often hereditary,.... 
occasionally, however, the king was elected by the districts ( vis' ) 
of the tribes, but whether the choice was then limited to members 
of the royal race, or was extended to certain noble families does 
not appear." Thus he supports Zimmer's view regarding the 
importance of the assembly composed of Vis'ab. 

C. Drekmeier 88 ( Kingship and community in Early India, 
( Standford ), 1962 ) suggests that the powers of the samiti were 
'primarily regulative' and "it was an accepting rather than an 
initiating group". But the hymns indicate that it exercised consi- 
derable authority over the government. 89 The AV. 90 speaks of 
the pitiable position of the king who loses his hold over the 
samiti and whose kingdom suffers from a longdrawn draught. 
Elsewhere it 91 speaks of the support of the samiti as an essential 
element for the destruction of the enemies and for the establish- 
ment of a sovereign. From these data we may say that the 
Samiti was of great help to the king and it determined the politi- 
cal life of the Aryans in the earlier period. 

Prof. Alfcekar's remarks on the Samiti may be scrutinised 
here : He says, "The concluding hymn of ?he Rgveda 92 prays 
that the deliberations of the samiti should be harmonious and 
the minds of its members well disposed towards one another and 
its conclusions unanimous. It is not impossible to argue that 
the hope and the desideratum expressed in the hymn refers to the 
deliberative and administrative activity of a republican state." 



86. op. cit. p 174, 87, H.S.I. p 158 

88. p 24. 

S9. Rv, x. 191. 3 & 4 90. Y. 19. 15 

91. vi. 88. 3. 92. x. 191. 
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But at the end of the same paragraph he admits that "the hymn 
itself can not conclusively prove the existence of a republican 
State." He speaks also of "several kings meeting together in 
our samiti" and holds that he alone became a king, when other 
kings accepted his leadership. These latter were probably the 
Vispati-s and the State, as reflected in the last rc might have 
been a republic. Elsewhere the learned Professors say : "The 
villages had their own popular assemblies known as sabhai-s and 
the capital had the central assembly for the whole State, which 
was called a samiti.' >93 

Pro.. Altekar 94 ( op. cit, p 98 ) adds further : "In the con- 
cluding hymn of the Rgveda ( x. 191, 2-3 ) samiti no doubt 
seems to berefering to a social or learned gathering but an earlier 
-hymn 05 of the same work refers to the plans of an aspirant for 
political power, which include the domination of the samiti." 
Here it is evident that Prof. Altekar has denied the theory of 
Jayaswal that the Samiti was the sovereign body by transferring 
all power to Vispati-s. 

The learned Professor has himself expressed his doubt as to the 
existence of a republican State. His identification of other kings 
in the samiti with Vispati-s or lords of cantons is also equally 
fanciful in view of his later remark that the samiti was the Cen- 
tral assembly of the capital. If the power of the samiti was 
concentrated in the hands of the leaders of the Vis'a-s, how was 
it possible for the samiti which he called as the Central Assem- 
bly of the capital to be the sovereign body ? He interprets the 
hymn of the AV. 9G in the sense that the exiled king, after his 
restoration, wishes that his samiti may for ever be in agreement 
with him, whereas the learned authors of the Vedic Index ( II, 
p, 431 ) state that "there are clear signs that concord between 
king and assembly were essential for his prosperity." Piof. 
Altekar says that "the samiti exercised control over the military 
and executive affairs of the Central Government" ; but he 
admits : "how exactly it ^as exercised and how the samiti's 
powers were coordinated with that of the king we do not know" 

93. op. eit. p 76 and note! 95-97. 94. ep. cit. p 98. 
95. Rvi. x. 166. 4 96. vi. 88. 3 
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and "we are completely in the dark as to the constitution of this 
important body." 97 Dr. S. L. Boy, evaluating the hymns of the 
Rgveda ( x. 166. 4 ; x. 191 ) and of the AV. ( V. 190. 5 and vi, 
88. 3 ) and considering 'sarngriimanuma' as the equivalent word 
of 'samiti' in the Nighantu ( II, 17 ), thinks that "the guiding of 
the tribal wars is one of the important functions of this assem- 
bly. These passages strongly suggest that the samiti which had 
great influence on the government deliberated on many important 
affairs including that of the foreign policy." 98 Keith says that 
"the king's presence in the samiti is clearly referred to • and 
there seems no reason to doubt that on great occasions the 
whole of the men of the tribe gathered there to deliberate, or at 
least to decide, on the courses laid before them by the great men 
of the tribe." 99 

Prof. Ghoshal believes likeZimmer that the Samiti, composed 
of Vis'ah could re-elect the king and that it was "the folk-assem- 
bly par excellence of the Vedic Aryans" from very early times. 
According to him, the samiti was an asset to the king, as evi- 
denced by the AV. 100 where we find that,' "the samiti does not 
suit him" who is the brahman-scather and where there is a pray- 
er for a consecrated king so that the samiti may suit him. From 
the references in the EV. and AV., noted above, it is clear that 
the samiti played a significant part in the political life of the 
Vcdic age and that it was associated with the king. But there 
is scope of doubt about the political and constitutional impor- 
tance of the samiti, because there is difference of opinion among 
scholars as regards the interpretation of the above vedic data. 
Neither the authors of the Vedic Index nor Dr. Kane say any- 
thing positive on this issue. Prof. Aitekar comments on the 
AV. 101 : "conversely the bitterest course pronounced upon a 
king guilty of misappropriating a Brahman's property is that his 



97. op. pit., pp 98-96, 

98. Diplomacy in Ancient India. (Calcutta, 1978). p. 130 By S. L. 
Roy. 

99. C. H. I. vol. I, I. (1955). p 86. 

100. Y. 19. 15 and vi. SS-3 101. Y. 19, 15. 
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samiti shall never be in agreement with him." On the AV. 102 , 
also the authors of the Vedic Index 103 remark : "there are 
clear signs that concord between king and assembly was essen- 
tial for his prosperity." 

Prof. Ghoshal, again, speaks of the "right of control posses- 
sed by the Popular Assembly over the the distribution of public 
funds, on the basis of a passage in the SB 104 : "To whom- 
soever the Ksattriya with the approval of the Vis' grants a 
settlement, that is properly given." Elsewhere 105 in his "Agra- 
rian system in ancient India" he writes : ',This passage (of the 
SB) evidently refers to the public land of the Folk or the State t 
and it sums to mean that while the king's gift of such land 
with the consent of the people was in accordance with the 
tribal or customary law, it was sometimes arbitrarily disposed 
of by the sole authority of the ruler." Here riees the question 
whether the Folk was the master of the public land and how far 
the popular assembly had the control over the distribution of 
land. Scholars differ as to the ownership of land, at least in 
the Vedic age. The authors of the Vedic Index 106 opine 
that "the position of the king with regard to the land is 
somewhat obscure." Hopkins 107 (India, Old and New) 
asserts that the king was recognised as the owner of all the 
land, while yet the individual or the joint family also 
owned the land. But Baden-Powell asserted that the idea of 
a king as a land-owner came later 108 (Village Communities in 
India). Hopkins, however, argues for the Vedic period that the 
king is described as devouring the people and that, according to 
the AB, vii, 29, 3 the Vaisya can be devoured at will. Macdo- 
nell and Keith opine that "such an idea" of the king as the 
"Lord of all the land in a proprietorial sense" was "only a 
gradual development than that it was primitive." 1 09 They 
think that "the power of devouring the people is a political 

102. vi. 88.3. 103. II. p 431. 

104. vii. 1. 1. 4 (SBE. XL1. p 299). 

105. p 149. 106. II, p 214 

107. p22J 108. p 145 & Ind. vill. com., p 207 

109. Ved. Ind., II, p 215 
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power, not a right of ownership." 110 Hopkins thinks that the 
gift of land to priests which seems to be the first sign of land, 
••••• but it may easily also have been the grant of a supe- 
riority. 

Apart from the complex question of the ownership of land in 
the Vedic age, Prof. Ghosal's theory that the Samiti, composed 
of the Visab was the sovereign body can not be accepted, if 
along with the passage of the SB, noted above, is taken into 
account another passage of the same source which distinctly 
mentions : "the juhu assuredly is the Ksattra, and the other 
spoons (sruk)are the Vis : he thereby makes the Ksattra superior 
to Vis'. Hence the people here serve, from a lower position the 
Ksattriya seate above them." 'There are many other passages in 
the SB which prove definitely the superiority of the king or the 
Ksattriyas in general to the people, as for example, "VarutLa is 
the nobility and the Maruts are the people ; he thus makes the 
nobility superior (uttara) to the people ; hence people here serve 
the Ksattriya, placed above them. 1 ' 111 Erom the SB at least we 
may conclude, at least in the Vedic age, the superiority of the 
of the king to the people and Prof. Ghoshal has admitted at last 

that "it seems desirable in the complex absence of any data 

to suspend our judgement regarding the sovereign character of 
the Vedic samiti." 112 Dr. Kane also gives a judicious opinion : 
"It is impossible to say how the sabhs or samiti was consti- 
tuted in the Vedic period. All that we can say is that it was 
an assembly of the people to which the king, learned men and 
others went. It is extremely doubtful whether it was an elec- 
tive body. Probably it was an ad hoc assembly of such people 
as cared to be present." 113 



110. Ibid. 

111. SB. II. 5, 2, 7 (SBB. xii, p 393 

112. Beginnings , p 149. 

113. H.P.S. Ill, P 92. 

114. i, 31. 6 ; 117, 25 ; Hi, 1, 18 ; 27, 7 ; iv, 3S, 4 ; vi, 8, 1 ; s, 85, 
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VIDATHA 

The term 'Vidatha' is found in the RV. 114 and also in the 
AV.i 15 but its meaning is not clear. According to Roth, the 
sense is primarily 'order', then the concrete body which gives 
orders, then assembly for secular 1 16 a or religious ends 116b or 
forwar 116c . Whitney renders this term in Av. (i, 13, i) as 
"Council". Oldenberg first took it in the sense of 'Ordinance' 
derived from Vi-dha", dispose or ordain, but afterwards in the 
sense of 'sacrifice'. Zimmer 117 thinks that sometimes it meant 
s smaller assembly than the samiti" as in "Vidathesu pras'as- 
"thaV On Rv., ii, 27, 12). But the authors of the Vedic 
Index 118 find "no ground to be certain that such smaller assem- 
blies ever existed at an early date either in India or elsewhere 
among Aryan peoples." Ludwig 1 19 thinks that "the root idea 
is an assembly ; specially of the Maghavans and the Brahmins", 
that is, equivalent to his conception of the sabha". Elsewnere 
he suggests that the word denotes "an asylum" like the house 
of the Brahmin 120 . Geldner 121 (Vedische Studien, cf. Zeits- 
chrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 52, 757) 
considers that the word primarily means 'knowledge' 'wisdom', 
'priestly lore', then 'sacrifice* and spiritual authority', Bloom- 
field 122 again thinks that the word means 'the house' (from Vid, 
to acquire), as in Rv. 123 , of the wife in the marriage-ritual 124 
and also 'the sacrifice' in connection with the house. 

The authors of the Vedic Index 125 say that "Vidatha is a 
word of obscure sense, confined mainly to the Rgveda" ; but 



115. iv, 25. 1 ; v, 20, 12 ; xviii, 2, 70 

116a. Rv.,ii, i,4; 27,12 17; iii, 38, 5. 6 ; V, 63, 2 ; vii, 66, 10; 

viii, 39 1 ; x, 12, 7 and Av. xvii, 1, 15 

116b. Rv., i, 60, 1 ; ii, 4, 8 ; 39, 1 ; iii, 1, l ; 56, S, 
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they hold that the interpretation of Bloomfield, noted above, "at 
any rate, appears to suit all passages." The 'Vidathya' 126 (and 
in AV., xx, 128, 1) once applied to the king (samrat) might seem 
to be againt this view, but it may refer to his being 'rich in 
homesteads' ; and the connection of the woman with the Vida- 
tha, as opposed to the sabha, tells in favour of Bloomfield's 
explanation. 127 They think that the word 'Vidathya' in AV. 
( xx, 128, 1 ) means 'having an establishment' and that this 
sense 'seems adequate." 128 They opine that Lud wig's suggestion, 
put above, "is doubtful", because the AB ( i, 30, 27, 28 ) certain- 
ly does not show this clearly. 129 

Jayaswal 130 remarks that "the religions life was organised 
through the 'Vidatha', assembly ( AV., 1, 13, 4 ) which had exis- 
ted even earlier than the samiti." In the Ev. 131 fire is called 
the flag of the Vidatha. ( Vahnirn yas'asam vidathasya ketum ). 
"It seems to have been the parent folk-assembly from which 
sabha, samiti and sens differentiated, for we find the vidatha 
associated with civil, military and religions functions as sugges- 
ted by Both." 132 ( "divo napata vidathasya dhibhiri Ksatram 
rajana pradivo dadhathe" ; iii, 26, 6 "gantaro vidathesu dhlrah" 
and i, 166, 2 "krldanti krida vidathesu gh^svayaV' ). "The 
sens or the army which was in early times the nation-in-arms, 
was regarded as a body by itself and evidently as a constitutional 
unit." 133 ( "Tarn sabha cha samitib sena cha' and vide also the 
Prthvi-sukta in AV., xii, 1, 56 showing 'sabha' as a distinct ins- 
titution like sena ). 

Prof. Ghoshal 134 while refering to the different explanations 
of the various scholars as discussed above, admits that "there is 
room for considerable difference of opinion" and concludes that 
"in view of these differences it seems impossible to predicate any 
certain attribute of the Vedic Vidatha." 

Dr. Saletore 135 (A. I. P. Th. Ins., ( 1963 ),( Bombay ), 
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accepts the above conclusion of Prof. Ghoshal but dissents from 
the view of Macdonell and Keith, mentioned above, specially the 
view that because the woman was ( in some in distinct manner ) 
connected with the Vidatha, it should have meant a house, on 
the ground that the long list of words meaning a house given by 
the authors of the Vedic Index 136 does not / include the term 
Vidatha'. He quotes a long passage from the SB 137 describing 
the house where a sacrifice was to be performed, only to show 
that "there is nothing in the description of a house where a 
sacrifice was to be performed, that could justify its association 
with the vidatha, as understood by Professors Bloomfield, Mac- 
donell and Keith to mean a house, and then to mean a house 
connected with a sacrifice." 

Dr. V. P. Verma 138 ( Studies in Hindu Political Thought and 
its Metaphysical Foundations, ( Delhi, 1974 ), thinks that the 
Vidatha "seems to be a spontaneous and occasional assemblage 
rather than a regular and formal one like the other two. But 
he has produced no susfcantial evidence against his assumption. 

Hence from the aforesaid discussion it is impossible for us 
to draw any definite conclusion about the significance of the term 
'Vidatha', as of other terms like sabha", samiti, or sa^grama 
denoting some sort of popular assemblies. 

Dr. Kane 139 ( H. D. S., Ill, ) points out that "in Rv. 1, 91, 
20 Soma is said to confer a son who is 'ssdanya', 'Vidathya' and 
'sabheya', from which it follows that sabha is in some respects 
different from Vidatha", but he is also diffident to say anything 
as a distinctive characteristic of the Vidatha. 

Proi R. S, Sharma 140 (Political Ideas and Institutions in 
Ancient India, Delhi, 1959 ), has tried his best to throw a flood 
of light on the nature and constitution of the Vedic institution 
called 'Vidatha'. Lat us examine his view-point first. He has 
drawn our attention to the importance of this institution in the 
early vedic period, as reflected in the fact that Vidatha is men* 
tioned 122 times in the Rgveda and 22 times in the AV., whereas 

135. p 40S. 136. II, p 580 
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Sabha and Samiti are mentioned respectively only 8 or 9 times 
in the Rgveda and 17 and 13 times in the AV. The Vidatha 
occurs 10 times in Vaj. Sam., 21 times in the Brahmanas and 
once in the Tait. Aranyaka. From the relative references in the 
Vedic literature we may say that Vidatha was more important 
in the early Vedic period, whereas Sabha and Samiti became so 
in the later Vedic age. If so, Jayaswal is justified to remark that 
the Vidatha was probably "the parent folk-assembly from which 
the sabha, the samiti and the sens differentiated." The word 
'Vidatha' has been interpreted by various scholars in various 
ways, as discussed before. It is better to take it in different 
senses in different places as Eoth has done, than to emphasise 
one meaning in all passages. The Vidatha being one of the ear- 
liest institutions of the Vedic period, we should try to grasp its 
meaning in the background of the earliest society, specially with 
an eye to the similarity between the life of the primitive people 
known to anthropology and that of the ancient people known to 
history. 

It is interesting to note that the Vidatha is found to be fre- 
quently associated with woman in the hymns of the Rv. and the 
AV. but less or rarely in the later Vedic literature. Only one 
rc 141 ( "guba charantT manu?o na yo§a sabhavatl vidathyeva 
sam vac" refers to a man attending a sabha. There is no evi- 
dence of any association of woman with samiti. From the RV. 142 
( "grhan gachha gyha-patnl yathaso vas'inl tvatn vidathama 
vadasi") and the AV. 143 we learn that a woman took part in the 
deliberation of the Vidatha, as Surya is advised to go to the 
house ( grha ) where she would not only be a housewife but 
also, having control she would speak to the Vidatha. The use 
of two terms 'grha* and 'Vidatha' in this verse shows that one 
differs from the other. In the next verse 144 ( "Iha priyam pra- 
jaya te samydhyatam-asmin grhe garhapatyaya jagrhi/ena patya 
tanvam sam srjasvadha jivrl vidathama vadathab" = AV., xiv, 1, 
21 ) she is again desired to speak to the Vidatha in. her advanced 
age. Not only woman but also man is desired to speak to the 
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same institution in advanced age, as evidenced by the AV. 145 . 
So it is clear that both the sexes participated in the deliberations 
of the Vidatha, at least in advanced age and there is no reason to 
disagree with Prof. Sharma who says that probably in all these 
references the Vidatha means a family council." 140 Prof. 
Sharma compares it to the council of the Iroquois ( a league of 
five tribes which inhabited New York State ) which generally 
served as "the democratic assembly of all adult male and female 
members of the gens, all with equal voice." 147 ( F. Engels, 
'The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State'). The 
Old Welsh laws also show the woman's right of voting at the 
popular assemblies. 148 The popular assemblies in the earliest 
societies of Greece, Eome and Germany, however, did not allow 
any woman to join. So far as the Indo- Aryans are concerned, 
if we believe that matriarchy preceded patriarchy, the vidatha 
must be taken to be of hoary antiquity. 

The Vidatha, it has already been mentioned above, is rarely 
heard of in the later Vedic literature, obviously because the patri- 
archal society had been firmly established in the later Vedic 
period. Bloomfield 149 seeks to prove, on the basis of the Mait- 
Sam. 150 , the AB 131 and Gopatha Brahmatia 152 that woman 
played little role in the public life and she did not attend the 
sabha. All these are evidences of the later vedic literature and 
so it is quite expected that women were passed over in the pub- 
lic life. But the Tait. Br. 153 , a later vedic product betrays such 
influence of women, as it mentions 'mahisi', 'vavata' and 'pari- 
vrkti', three queens of graded importance as included in the list 
of twelve Eatnins and thereby it is proved that ^ of the ratnin-s 
whose support was counted in the consecration of the king, came 
from the fair sex. 

In the earliest stage the vedic society was tribal in character. 
Though we have no evidence to prove the tribal character of 

145. viii.1.6. 146. P. I. I. A. I,, p 65. 
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Vidatha, the rc 154 ( "Vratatn Vratam ganam ganam sus'astibhi- 
r-Agne-r-bhamam Marutsmoja lmahe/prsadasvsso anavabhrara"- 
dbaso gantaro yajnam vidathesu dhlral?//'' which describes the 
people assembled in the vidathas as praising Agni's splendour 
and Maruts' might in gana-s, suggests no doubt that people 
assembled there in tribal groups. The Maruts are always referred 
to in the Ev. and AV, as a gana. They are numbered sixty three 
and noted as sons of Eudra in the Ev. 155 ( "Eudrasya ye mll- 
husab santi putra - " ) and the SB. 156 The association of the 
gana-s with the Vidatha may be held as indirectly proving the 
latter's tribal character in the Rgvedio society. The earlier 
references of the Vidatha, noted before, show that the members 
oJ both the sexes, specially in the advanced age did and were 
desired to, take part in the deliberation of the Vidatha. The 
power of debate, as exercised in all Vedic assemblies. Vidatha 
sabha" and samiti is not to be found anywhere among other Indo- 
European peoples. 

About the^subject of deliberations Oldenberg's 'opinion may 
be taken into consideration. He interprets Vidatha as "an act 
of disposing of any business". The SB 157 contains a passage : 
"May we with valiant men mightily raise our voice at the 
determining (of ordinance)." In the rc 158 (Gi fifth's tr.,) Agni is 
described as "an ordainer when he comes to the Vidatha'. ("A 
hotsmandro Vidathsnyasthnt-satyoyajva; kavitamah sa vedbah"). 
From these references of the Ev. and SB we may assume that 
laws or ordinances were framed for the regulation of the tribe 
in the Vidatha. Oldenberg gives us another meaning of the 
term 'Vidatha' as 'distribution'. The rc 159 may be quoted 
here : 

"0 s'ru§ti-r-vidatbya sametu pratistomatn dadhlmahi 



Yad-adya Devah Savitu suvati syammsya ratnino vibbsge//" 
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It states that the members of the Vidatha are to be present 
on the occasion of the distribution of whatever is produced by 
Savitr every day. Sayatia's translation is as follows : "He 
Devah Vidathya Vidathena tvadiyena chitteDa sampadya 
s'ru§$ib sukham asman O a sametu agachhatu. Athava sru?ti-r- 
vegavatl Vidathya vidathe yajne kriyamana smadlya stutib 

yusman agacchatu Adya Savita devab yat dhanam suvati 

asmabhyam prerayet ratninah ramaniya-dhana-vatah asya 
Savituh tasya dhanasya vibhage dane syama vayam bhavema." 
Wilson, following the line of thinking of Sayana has rendered 
it thus : "May the satisfaction derived from pious rites come 
to us as we contemplate the glorification of the swift-moving 
(divinities). May we be included in the apportionment by that 
wealth-bestowing deity (of the riches) which the divine Savitr. 
today distributes." Elsewhere 160 "Tvam-aryama satpati-r- yas- 
ya sarabhujam tvam-amso vidathe deva bhajayub") Agni is 
praised as a liberal distributor of produces in the Vidatha. Say- 
ana explains as "asmadlye yajne phalanam bhajayita prapayi- 
tasi". These evidenes justify the aforesaid explanation of the 
term. Will Durant substantiates the view that the tribal people 
do not enjoy individually but they enjoy whatever they obtain 
collectively. 161 (The Story of Civilisation). The distribution 
of produces, one of the important features of primitive assem- 
blies was obviously practised in the Vidatha, as noted above. 
Elsewhere 162 ("Yo vab senani-r-mahato ganasya raja vratasya 
prathano vabhuva/tasmai kruomi na dhana ruiiadhmi das'ahatp. 
prachl-s-tad-rtam vadami//) We find that even a gambler 
speaks to the leader cf the gana : "To him I show my ten ex- 
tended fingers, I speak the truth, no wealth am I withholding." 
This shows that the gatupati distributed equal shares among the 
members. The AV. 16 3 states — " Having superiors (Jyayasvant) 
intentful, be ye nob divided, accomplishing together, moving on 
with joint labour (eadhura) ; come hither speaking what is 
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agreeable one to another, I make you united (sadhrTchlna), like, 
minded ; your drinking (praps) (be) the same, in common your 
share of food \ in the same harness (yoktra) do I join (yuj) you 
together ; worship ye Agni united, like spokes about a nave," 
(from Whitney's tr.). The above passage implies a sort of pri- 
mitive communism, practised in the early Vedic society, as in 
other tribal societies. Of course, opposed to this process ef 
distribution of produces in the Vidatha and collective enjoyment, 
as shown above, we hear also of a tendency towards individual 
accumulation as reflected in the yc 164 — ''Sa revanyati pratbamo 
rathena vasudava vidathesu pras'astah" which describes a 
sacrificer as moving with his chariot 'first in rank and wealthy, 
munificent and lauded in assemblies." We may rest assured 
that the Vidatha differs from other assemblies like sabha" and 
samiti at least in one point, i.e., the function of distribution 
which the Vidatha executed exclusively. But we are in the 
dark as to the process of distribution, because both the instances 
of equal and unequal shares are referred to, as noted above. 
The yc 165 ("Agne yahvasya tava bbagadheyam na pra minanti 
vidathe?u dhlrsb") states that the wise (dhlrah karma-kusalah 
Adhvaryvadayah" — according to SayatLa) in the assemblies do 
not diminish the shares due to the great (Sayaiia J, mahatah) 
Agni. Prof. Sharma comments that this rc "may indicate two 
things Either the portions were offered to the gods first and 
then distributed among the members or they were distributed 

among the gods there this much is beyond doubt that 

one who was mighty in the Vidatha received more share. 
This hints at unequal distribution." 

It is difficult to accept this view of Prof. Sharma in toto, 
because there is nothing in the text which hints at unequal distri- 
bution. Bather it states that Agni, great or mighty is not deprived 
of his due share and hence no question of any special share arises 
at all. Besides, the term Vidatha' here may denote a sacrifice, 
as Sayatia believes, and not the assembly and it is mpre natural 
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to take this sense in view of the fact that the r$i Vis'vSmitra 
invokes Agni by this hymn to come and accept offerings in three 
periods of daily rite ( agnis^oma ). If that be so, the 'dhlra's 
of the rc concerned may mean the priests, expert in the sacrifice, 
as explained by Sayatia. 

Some hymns of the Rgveda speak of tha military character 
of the Vidatha. The ?c (vi, 8, 1 — "pra nu vocham vidatba 
jatavedaSali") refers to this institution as singing praises of the 
might of Agni. The verse-ending "brhad vadena vidathe suvl* 
rah" is found in the Rv. in many places and from this we may 
say that the Vidatha consisted of brave heroes whose voice wars 
loudly spoken. In such cases the term *vira' means the son 
and so such expression speaks of the tribal character of the 
Vedic period when brave sons were so valued for their military 
skill to fight out the hostile tribes, as was quite natural 
in the earlier days of the Vedic society. F. Engels 166 also 
points out that the members of the Iroquois helped one another 
to avenge injuries inflicted by outsiders.' 

Some Res speak of gods as chief of a Vidatha, viz. Indra 
in 1.56.2. Cpatitn daksasya vidathasya'), PuSan in vii 36, 8 
(pra PuSaiiatti vidathyam na vlram). and Indra in iv, 21, 2 
(yasya kratur-vidathyo ' na samrat). Agni, as priest has been 
referred to as being elected in the Vidatha in the res x, 91, 8 
"Medhakaratti vidathasya presadbanam-agnim........Vr.nate nany- 

am tvat") and x, 91, 9 ("Tvamidatra vrriate tvayavo hotaram- 
agne videtheSu vedhasah"). From these references we may 
infer that human chiefs were also elected in the vidatha to con- 
duct military affairs. In the vedic society, as elsewhere in 
other primitive societies, war-chiefs acted also as priests, as 
evidenced by the yes speaking of Vis'vamitra, a rajanya of the 
Bharata and Kusika families, who acted as the priest of Sudas 
and also of Haris chandra 168 Yaska 169 speaks of Devapi, elder 
brother of Santanu playing the role of his priest as well. The 
council of the Iroquois gens was "a democratic assembly 
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"where all its members of both the sexes "elected and deposed 
the sachems and chiefs" and also "the keepers of Faith". 170 
(Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society). Hence it is easy to think 
that in the early vedic age the Vidatha elected their war-chiefs 
and the same tradition is reflected in the procedure of the coro- 
nation ceremonies even in the later period." 171 

The religious character of the Vidatha is also equally 
reflected in the Vedas. It loomed so large in the eye of 
Sayaiia that he explained the term 'vidatha' always as sacrifice 
(yajfia). But Prof. Sharma has rightly warned that "it would 
be as improper to equate 'vidatha' with 'yajna' in all Vedic 
passages on this basis as to equate the samiti with the battle 
(Nighantu, II, 17) or sacrifice on the basis of Yaska 172 . 
Because sometimes both the terms ,YajnV and 'vidatha' are 
used in the same hymns like Rv. 1, 159, 1 and vii, 84, 3. (Kybam 
no yajnam vidathesu. ..."). However, some references from the 
Kv. and Av. show how the Vidatha served the purpose of the 
meeting ground where people worshipped collectively for 
common good, as evidenced by the res 1, 130, 1 ; 1, 153, 1-3 ; 
and vii, 57, 2 in the last of which the Maruts are invoked to 
drinks in the vidatha of the people. ("asmakam-adya 
vidathesu varhir-3 vlfcaye sadata pipriy^nah"). The rc 173 ~ 
"5 na ilabhi-i-vidathe susasti Vis'va-narah Savita" deva etu/api 
yathai yuvSno matsaths no visvam jagadabhipifcve maDisa;//") 
states how Savifcr is invited to attend 'our synod' (na ilubhi-r- 
vidathe) to please "all our people" through "our hymn". Else- 
where 174 in the rc "Asmabhyam tad-vas danaya radhah samar- 
thayasva vahu te vastavyam") Indra is invoked fo bless the 
members of the vidatha with wealth (raihah). Asvins are 
called "maintainors of the Council (vidatha) in AV., 73 
(77)," 175 ". We hear of "the heaven-gaining council." 
(in Av., xii, 1, 15) which Indra is invoked to attend. Agni 
is called 'hotr' of the council 170 . Besides offering food 
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and drink to gods in the Vidatha, people sang their praises 
there, as mentioned in the Kv. 17 7 "Sthurasya rayo brhato ya 
Tse tam-us$avama Vidathesvindram"). One goddess is "besung 
in the council" (vidatha) so that she "be merciful" to the wor- 
shippers in Av. 17 8 Elsewhere 179 "E§a visvavit-pavate manlsi 
Somo vis'vasya bhuvanasya rsjs/drapsa,n Irayan-vidatheSvindu- 
r-vi varam-avyam samaySti ySti//"), Soma is mentioned as 
'driving the drops at the assemblies,' and from this we may 
assume that people enjoyed drink in the Vidatha. Maruts are 
said to have played in the yidatha-s (kri4anti krida vidathesu 
ghrjvayab") in the rc, 1, 166, 2. Sometimes we hear of praises 
of horses ("Yan-nirnija reknass pravrtasya— *") in the rc 1, 162, 
2 and of chario'ts wrought by Rbhus in the rc, 4, 36, 5 — ' 
"Rbhuto rayih....vibhvataS$o vidathesu prava"chyo....vichars- 
anih". From these references we are led to think that the 
Vidatha functioned not only as a religious body but also as a 
popular assembly where playing, drinking and free discussion 
were held, as in other primitive tribal assemblies. Prof. Sharma 
has drawn our attention to similar religious activities of the 
early assemblies of the Indo-European peoples like those of 
ancient Rome, Sweden and Germany 180 . 

Scholars differ as to the question whether the Vedic sacrifice 
was a matter of a particular individual or family or communal 
in character. Bloomfield 1 81 thinks of the first alternative and 
Barth 1 8 2 (Religions of India) and Keith 183 opine in the same 
light. Keith says that "it is an essential part of the Vedic 
sacrifice that it is a sacrifice for an individual, the Yajamana or 
sacrificer who provides the means for the sacrifice and above 
all, the rich rewards for the priests. "Of course, he admits that 
"there is but one exception to this rule that the sacrifice is for 
an individual in the Sattras. 184 Thus from Keith we learn 
of the co-existence of individual sacrifices and of collective 
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ones." Hillebrandt 185 proves the existence of tribal sacrifices. 
Keith says that "it is not clear whether the Rgveda really 
knows of such rites (sattras) which were most probably 
the priestly inventions of the later Brahmana period. Prof. 
Sbarma finds "reasons to suppose that during the Vedic 
period there existed public sacrifice alongside the individual 
sacrifice and that the former was older than the other." 186 If 
so, the vidatha may be taken as an example of a religious ins- 
titution which arranged such communal types of sacrifices in 
the earliest Vedic society. The chorus songs in praises of gods 
suDg by worshippers, as frequently found in the Rgveda betray 
their communal character. The rc 187 , speaks of men (naro) 
in general (not an individual) who kindle the signal of sacrifice 
(yajfiasya ketum) and of the race of men (manuso janah) who 
invites Agni to the solemn rite (juhve adhvare). Here the term 
'manuso jana' stands evidently for the tribe or race. Keith's 
opinion on 'sattra' as a case of collective sacrifice has already 
been referred to. Tilak speaks of sattras as "the oldest of 
Vedic sacrifices". 188 (The Arctic Home in the Vedas). The 
sattras, doscribed in detail in the Brshmanas of the latter 
period, however, confirm the opinion of Tilak. Tne fact that 
the Yajamsnas themselves acted as priests, as noted in the 
Purva-Mimamsa; sutra of Jaimini 189 and that according to some, 
they belonged to the same gotra (clan) leads us to assume the 
tribal character of the sattra. The term 'sattra* has been 
mentioned at least fifty times in the Ev. and nowhere it refers 
to the need of a separate priestly caste for its performance. Hence 
we may think of the tribal sacrifices even as early as the Rgveda. 
Besides, the tribal and primitive character of the rituals in 
connection with the Vajapeya and Bajasuya sacrifices is 
proved by the ceremonies cow.raid, chariot-race and dice- 
playing, as described in the SB 190 . B. N. Datta 191 in his 
'Dialectics of Hindu Bitualism". concludes that originally a 
particular tribe or clanworshipped a particular god. 
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Thus from the above survey we may conclude that Vidafcha 
represents the 'forum' of the tribal life of the Vedic people in 
which both secular and sacred interests were looked into. The 
Nighantu 192 takes the term 'vidafcha' as sacrifice and the 
Nirukta 193 as both 'sacrifice and assembly,' ("sve vedane"). 
Durga says in his text of Nirukta." "VJdathe yajne, athava, sve 
grhe'\ It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
word 'kula' does not occur in the early Vedas, before the 
period of the BrahmatLas. The term 'kulupa' is mentioned 
only once in the Rv. 194 in the sense of the head of the 
family, as attendant on' the Vrajapati in war, ("Kulapa na 
Vrajapatim charantam" and also in the Av. 195 This suffices 
to prove th^t the early Vedic life, as reflected in the 
Rgveda was more tribal or communal in character. The patriar- 
chal family life is reflected in the Rgveda, as discussed in the 
section on 'kula' but because kulapa' is found in the last stratum 
of the Rgveda and more frequently in the later vedic literature, 
we may assume that patriarchal family system became more 
prominent in the later Vedic period. Thus the institution of the 
Vidatha as analysed above, shows its agreement with the 
communal type of the early vedic life. 

Some scholars suggest that the Vidathas were the synods of 
the wise, corresponding to the Witengemot of the Anglo-SasoDS. 
The rc 196 ("divab s'asasu-r- vidatha kavlnam") refers to such 
synods in heaven. But we are not sure how far the word 
'Vidathya' like sabhya was used as a title of distinction. Again, 
we are in the dark whether the Brahmanas and Rajanyas as a 
class attended the Vidafcha in the Rgvedic period, because these 
two classes, later called castes are heard of as having originated 
from the Puru§a in a very late hymn of the Rgveda ; and they 
established themselves in the later Vedic society. The presence 
of a hotr, in the Vidatha does not any way prove the influence 
of the Brahmanas as a class. One or two stray references like 
the cases of Indra and Varu^a being addressed as 'rsjan in the 
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Vidatha or of the use of samrat in the Vidatha ('VidatbeSu 
samrat' in rc, Hi, 55, 7 do not prove at all the aristocratic 
character of the Vidatha like that of asamiti or particularly of a 
sabba. Hence the view of Ludwig, put before, as an assembly 
specially of the Maghavans and the Brahmanas fails to convince 
us. Similarly is untenable the theory of Zimmer that the 
Vidatha is a smaller assembly than the samitf. 

Prof. Sharma's arguments for the proof of the antiquity of 
the Vidatha in relation to sabba" and samiti are also equally 
convincing. The function of distribution, i.e., common share 
of produces as an anthropological proof of the primitive tribal 
organisation, participation of women in the deliberations, absence 
of any reference to class-distinctions and lastly the philological 
evidence — "the term that Vidatha can be reduced to the Gothic 
word 'Vitoth' which means law" 197 — all these taken together 
lead us to conclude that the Vidatha waB "the earliest collective 
institution of the Indo-Aryans." Prof. Sharma has justly 
pointed out that it was "the folk-assembly of the Indo-Aryans, 
attended by men and women, performing all kinds of functions, 

economic, military, religious and social the keystone of the 

Vidatha system was cooperation. People gathered in this 
assembly, fought together, sang together, prayed together, 
played together, and deliberated together without any discri- 
mination of sex. How far the Vidatha served as an instrument 
of government is difficult to determine." 198 . Morgan thinks 
that the Council of the gens "was the instrument of government 
"as well as the supreme authority over the gens, the tribe and 
the confederacy." 199 (Lewis H. Morgan, 'Ancient Society', New 
York (1907). It is not unlikely that the same is true of the 
Vidatha in the early Vedic period. "Taking all these factors 
into consideration," Dr. S. L. Koy 200 concludes that probably 
"the Vidatha had some voice in determining the inter-tribal 
relations" (Diplomacy in Anc. India, (Calcutta, 1978). 

Last of all, the rc 201 ("Tvam-agne vrjina-vartanim narani 
sakman-pipar§i vidathe vichar§ane") draws our attention to the 
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sacred character ef the Vidatha. This passage may be rendered 
— "0 wise Agni, thou savest in the assembly, a place fit for 
meeting together, a peison who walks in evil ways." From 
the commentery of Sayana" "Vrjina-vartanim viplutamargarp 
sadacbara-rahitam naram puru§atti sakman sachanlye eamavetum 
yogye vidathe karmani pipaisi palayasi pUrayasi m t satkarma- 
nusthanayuktani karcsltyarthab", we understand that the 
sacrificial ground turns even a non-conformist into Vedic faith of 
rituals. The above passage may be taken in the sense that 
the Vidatha as an assembly-hall where all people met together, 
was considered so sacred- that even a criminal was sure of his 
personal safety there and he had the chance of moulding his 
character in a better way. 



PAR ISA D 

This term which means literally sitting round' is available 
in the earlier vedic literature. Indra is mentioned as destroying 
with his thunderbolt the Pari§ad-s (companions) of the Asuras 
who obstructed rain in there 202 , (vi vajrena, PariSado jagh- 
aaa). Similarly in another rc 203 "Tadinnvasya PariSad-vano 
agman puiU sadanto NarSadam vibhitBan") we hear of Indra, 
surrounded by his associates ('parisad-van'-s), while killing the 
son of Nr3ad. These two re s show the military character of 
the Pari§ad of both the Aryans and the Asuras, obviously the 
pre- Aryans. In the rc 204 (suchanto Agnirn vavrdhanta Indra- 
murvain gavyam pari sadanto agman" (=Av., xviii, 3, 22) the 
gods are praised as making "us a wide conclave (parisad), rich 
inkine". Here the term 'parisadantar/ has been explained as 
'paritahi sidantab santab' by Sayana to mean those good souls 
who, being seated round for worshipping Agni and Indra 
obtained a large herd of kine ("nrvyain mahantam gavyam go- 
sangham agman prapnuvan"). Thus 'gavyam' meaning only 'a 
herd of kine', if we accept Sayaria's explanation is only the 
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accusative case of 'agtnan' and hence it is hard to accept it, as 
suggested by Prof. Sharma, "as the adjective of 'parisad'. How- 
ever, there is no doubt about the fact that 'pari§ad' means an 
assembly, because, it is derived from pari+Vsad, i.e., sittiDg 
around. The above rc expresses the fact that the worshippers 
of Agni and Indra who had assembled together, were rewarded 
with a herd of kine. The first line of the hymn of the Ev. 205 
is quoted here for careful consideration : "PariSadyam hyaratu 
asya rektio nityasya myah patayah syuima". Sayana explains it 
as "aDrnasya dhanam paryaptam bhavati", i.e., he who is free 
from debt secures enough wealth. But Prof. Sharma finds 
fault with such explanation and suggests that "the wealth of 
the foe belongs to the Parisad" and this passage "expresses the 
desire of the people to be masters of permanent riches" Taking 
into consideration the joint enterprises of the total people, and 
common enjoyment of their produces, we may accept this 
suggestion of Prof. Sharma and if so, the parisad as a body or 
group "owned kine and spoils of war in common. In the Vaj. 
Sam 206 ("kr3anuh parisidyo'si") Agni is said to have been 
present in the parisad, as indicated by his epithet 'parigadya'. 
This shows that the fire-god was pleased to grace the assembly 
known as 'parisad', as he did the Vidatha, as noted above ; and 
that the parisad was also a religious assembly like the Vidatha 
in which Agni was worshipped. We hear of a 'daivi parisad' 
along with 'sabha' and 'samiti' in the Jaiminiya Upu. Br. 207 . 
The Tait. Br. 208 also refers to Auirbudhnya, a form of Eudra 
as 'pari§adya\ explained by Sayana as one worthy of attending 
the sabha* (sabhayogya). These references to the divine assembly 
suggest a similar assembly among the Aryans and this is corro- 
borated by a later Brahmana Samavidhaua 20 9 which speaks of 
royal assembly in the passage "parSadi rajani", chottaravsdi 
bhavatyuttara-vadi bhavati", explained by Sayaria in the sense 
that one party declares : "I am a supporter of the king, 
showing you are the supporter of a kingless state, "showing 
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thereby that there was a keen contest of debate in the parisad 
between one group championing monarchy and another suppor- 
ting a kingless State. Prof. Sharma suggests rightly that 
"perhaps it indicates the 1 process by which the king was 
gaining his foothold in the early Vedic period with the help of 
his supporters". 210 

Parisad is used in the Brh. upa. 211 and the JaiminTya 
Upanisad Brahmana 212 as an '.assemblage" of advisers on 
questions of philosophy. Hence this term means an assembly of 
only learned men rather than of ordinary people. The Gobhila 
Grbya sufcra 2 13 refers to a teacher with his parisad or council. 
The authors of the Vedic Index 214 say that "in the later vedic 
literature the word denotes a body of advisers on reigious topics 
but also the assessors of a judge or the council of ministers of a 
prince. 215 (of. Jolly, Eecht and Sitte, Hiliebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie, 2, 124^. But in none of these senses is the word 
found in the early vedic literature, though the institutions 
indicated by it must have existed at least in embryo.". It may 
not be unlikely that like the sabha or samiti of the earlier vedic 
period was gradually evolved a select body of Pari§ad for he 
specific purpose in the later priod ; and his body was looked upon 
as a body of experts in the sacred law as reflected in the Smrfcis. 
B.M. Barua (Asoka and his insciptions) quotes wish approval 
Jayaswal's view that the council of ministers "evolved out of the 
vedic popular assembly (Samiti or Parisad)." But Ghoshal does 
not accept it and remarks : "The Parisad appears as an alternative 
designation of the samiti only in the older upanisad texts where 
it has the form of an aristocratic council attended by the king 
and the learned Brahmanas and is not specifically credited with 
any public functions. There can be, therefore, no question of the 
Parisad of the late or post-vedic times inheriting "the popular 
tradition' 1 or retaining "the representative character "of the old 
vedic samiti." 216 Pacini refers to three types of 'Parigad' : i) the 
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purely learned type as 'charana-parisad', i.e., a body of specialists 
who were within the charana and who had to fix the sa"khs text 
to be adapted by the charana (foliowers of a particular vedic 
school) ; ii) an ordinary socio-cultural type, as in "PariSadya" 
which means a member of a parisad. (parisadam samavaiti,, 
Pan-IV. 4. 41) and iii) an administrative body as in 'parisadvalo 
raja' which Dr. V. S. Agrawala explains as "a king governing 
with his council of ministers". Dr. Agrawala concludes : 
"Originally the parisad began as a body of scholars inside the 
vedic schools." 217 (India as known to Panini). To Sum up, it 
may be noted that the parisad which was a body of scholars in 
the later vedic age and even in the times of Panini, gradually 
took the shape of a body of experts in the theory and practice of 
government, as reflected in the Artbas'astra of Kautilya and in 
the Jatakas (parisa). 

It is wordhy of note that the military character of the Parisad 
indicated by the vedic references, mentioned above, is confirmed 
by the epics and the puranas, which, being beyond the range of 
my research-subject, need not be treated here. The association 
of women with the parisad in the later vedic yge, as with the 
vidatha in the earlier vedic priod, noted before, is clearly 
corroborated by the term 'parSadl' in the Baudhayana Dharma- 
siifcra 218 , mentioned in connection with the formulas to 
be recited, when water of oblation is offered to ancestors. 
Bodhayana, being a jurist of South India and matriarchal society 
still lingering among the Dravidians of South India in his time, 
it is safer to think that the system of incorporating women into 
the Parisad was in practice at least in South India. 

From the earlier vedic references, however limited, we may 
suppose that parisad was originally' a tribal assembly, military 
in character and this feature is also confirmed by the epic and 
Puratiic traditions. But with the rise of caste-system and of 
the power of kingship in the later vedic society the Parisad 
evolved itself into a select body of scholars and. partly into a 
royal council dominated by priests, as evidenced by the texts of 
the later vedic literature, already referred to. The Paraskara 
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Grhyasufcra 219 may be added as a further evidence of the later 
vedic period. From this we learn that it acted also as a royal 
council in which the members conducted a debate under the 
chairmanspip of is'ana, each tying to prevail upon others but 
being careful to avoid the wrath of the president and win his 
favour. Harihara, commenting on this passage points out that 
this body was mainly composed of brahmanas. Hence we may 
suppose that this pre-dominance of brahmanas in the Pars'ad 
reflects the character of the body at least in his age, if not earlier. 
The earliest Dharmasubra-s of Gautama 220 and Bodhayana 2 2 1 
show distinctly how it was essentially a council of priests. 
Thus they reflect the spirit of the later vedic age when the 
brahmanas gained supremacy among the four varnas of the 
society. 
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SENA AND SAMGRAMA 

Jayaswal's theory of the differentiation of sabhs, samiti and 
sena from the parent 'Folk-assembly' known as Vidatha in the 
Rgvedic age has already been discussed before. He says ; 
1 The Sens or the army which was in early times the Nation-in- 
arms' was regarded as a body by itself and evidently as a cons- 
titutional unit. 222 He quotes the hymn of the Av. 223 mentioning 
sens' as a distinct unit, a separate institution apart from sabhs 
and samiti, of course, he admits that "much information about 
the sena is not yet available. (Ibid, p 20). But the constitutional 
importance of the sena can not be accepted in view of the fact 
stated in Av. 2 24 that the foot-soldiers are represented as being 
overthrown by the charioteers. The authors of the vedic 
Index 225 remark on the question of warfare in the vedic period : 
"The Rgveda evidently knows of no restriction of war to a 
nobility or its retainers, but the later Av. 226 equally classes the 
folk with the 'vala' (power) representing the vis as associated 
with the Sabta, Samiti and Sens, the assemblies of the people 
and the armed host. 1 ' From these vedic evidences it is clear 
that the caste-system with the different duties allocated to each 
caste rigidly had not yet grown up in the early vedic society. 
Rather we may assume that the duty of protecting the people 
which was allocated to the k^attriyas later on, was imposed 
upon ail the people including all classes from the Brahmattas to 
the Visas, as is expected from the tribal society. If so, we can 
not justify the theory of Jayaswal awarding constitutional 
importance to a particular body, known as Sena in that period. 

But the question may arise : What was the function of the 
then sens ? Sens, as pointed out in the Vedic Index 227 denotes 
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primarily 'a missile, a sense found in the Rgveda 228 (sensju', 
'swift as an arrow' and the Av. 229 (viii, 8, 7 and xi, 10, 4) and 
then a host or army which is its normal meaning." We know, 
however, that the ksattras gradually gained superiority to all 
others, even to the Visab, from the AB 230 and SB 231 and the 
Mait. Sam 232 . Ifso, how can we think of the Sena as a separte 
institution which was always ready for war ? We come across 
another term 'samara'Daa' which, according to the authors of the 
Vedic Index 233 "denotes primarily 'assembly' either in peace or 
in war when it means an 'armed band', Its normal sense in the 
Av. 2 34 and later Tait. Sam. 235 is war." Indra is praised as 
leading together hosts (sanigrama) for fighting. Macdonell and 
Keith comment on this word in the Av. (xii, I, 56 and Iv, 24; 7) ! 
"We might see.. ..the technical name of the village assembly as 
opposed to the larger assemblies of the people, but there is no 
good warrant for so doing." 230 Thus from this comment we are 
left in the dark as to the true character of samgra"ma, how far 
it was "a village assembly" and how it served as "an armed 
band. So it is equally difficult for us to reconcile ourselves 
with the theory of Jayaswal who would have us believe that 
the Sena was such an armed body, always ready for war. 

We have no doubt that the army was composed of foot- 
soldiers mostly recruited from the people in general. Indra is 
noted in the Ev, (1.100, 10— "Sa gramebhib sanita sa rathebhi 
— r — vide visvabhib krStlbhi — r— nvadya") as distributing 
treasures of war, won by hosts on foot, and chariots. Like the 
Hittite foot-soldiers, infantry in the vedic State played role 
subordinate to the chariots on the battle field. 237 (0. R. Gurney, 
"The Hittites,") From the vedic use of the terms s'ardha, vrata 
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and gana 238 Zimmer 239 deduced that the Vis (clan), Grama 
(village) and Kula (family) constituted the units of military 
organisation. The foot-soldiers were indispensable for the Aryans 
specially in hilly and difficult terrain, inaccessible to the chariots. 
They must have protected Aryan forts, and took to fighting 
normally under the over-all command of the king 240 (Rv. x, 75, 
4), and the senani and under the immediate control of the 
gramanl or vrajapati. The Av. 241 refers to the army as a 
regular institution of the State, as noted before. The Ts 242 also 
mentions the sena and senani. The Av. 243 uses the term 'pat^i' 
in the sense of a foot-soldier. (Ayam-agniti........rathlva pattln- 

ajayat purohitab). Siva is called 'lord of foot-soldiers' (patjJnam 
pataye in the VS. 244 . Horses, chariots and elephants were used 
in war, in the vedic period, as frequently referred to in the Vedic 
literature, even from the age of the Rgveda. The Av 24 5 and 
Vs 246 refer to chariots and cavalry side by side. The Yaj. Veda 
contains a prayer for a great chariot-fighter (maharatha) in the 
As'vamedha, 247 . Besides the terms rathagrtsa', 'rathaujas' and 
'rathechitra 248 show how the cheiftains and 'commanders of the 
army won these epithets showing signs of their skill in chariot- 
fight. The Vs 249 refers to keepers of horses (asvapam) and of 
elephants (hastipam) and also to an attendant on the charioteer. 
(anuksattaram) 250 ( The AB shows the training of elephants, how 
they come when bidden by voice (iv. I). The Sama-vidhana 
Br. 251 mentions elephants among the four division of the army. 

The requirements of the conquering Aryan peopie evoked not 
only the king but also the entire military aristocracy. The 
Rv. 252 (samyad-visV vavrtranta yudhma, if also vi. 26. l) refers 
to the people (vis) as fighting and the AV. 2 5 3 designates the 
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people as 'balam' (force), a term regularly used in later literature 
to mean an armed force. The SB 254 speaks of Indra, a represen- 
tative of the noble class entreating the help of the Maruts repre- 
senting the people against his enemy Vrtra. The AV. refers in 
clearcut terms to the 'sena* as a permanent institution of the 
State and the Senani, heard of in all the Vedic samhitss shows 
the stability of the vedic military organisation. The several 
bands of guards accompanying the sacrificial horse, speak of the 
different grades^ of soldiers, as noted in connexion with As'va- 
medha. The SB 255 shows the use of weapons like arrows, 
quivers, staves, swords and of armour. 

Hence though there was no standing army of the Aryans in 
the earlier days, the tribal people as a whole had to fight for 
offence and defence and so, the terms 'sena' or 'sarngrama' might 
have meant an assembly of persons who looked into their needs 
jointly in times of peace, as in other assemblies, but who had 
utilised their military skill in times of war. Gradually with the 
rise of kingdoms and king's power in later days, the 'sena' had 
to serve the state in more organised and stabilised shape, as 
evidenced by the importance shown to Senani in the 
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CHAPTER — III 

Section— II 

VEDIC SACRIFICES AND THEIR POLITICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 

Here let us examine some Vedic sacifices which have a political 
bearing and which, therefore, will serve our purpose of preaenting 
a precise portrait of the political life of India in the Vedic period. 
Of all sacrifices, prominent are the REjasuya, the Vajapeya, the 
As'vamedha, the PuruSamedha and the Sarvamedba. The 
Vaitana sxitra 1 mentions these as kingly (ksattriya) sacrifices. 
Calland 2 ( Das Vaitanasutra des Atharvaveda) compares these 
sacrifices with the same noted in Baudhsyana Karmantasutra 3 . 
The importance of these sacrifices in the later period is attested 
by the Mbh where Vyasa recommends the peiformence of these 
four sacrifices to king Yudhistjhira. 

Of these the PuruSamedha and Sarvamedha were of the nature 
of later priestly inventions after the model of Srauta sacrifices. 
The human sacrifice, prescribed in the S&nkhyayana Srauta- 
sutra 5 and Vaitsna-sutra 6 is based on the horse sacrfice, here is 
added a man-victim, a BrshmatLa or a ksattriya bought at the 
price of a thousand cows and a hundred horses, wbo was let 
loose for a year when he could do as he willed, save that he 
would have remained chaste. No Brahmatia speaks of the rite 
of an actual slaying of a man but only of symbolic offering of 
men. The theory of actual offering rests only on the sutras like 
w>ankhyayana and Vaitana. No where else in the Vedic literature 
do we hear of human sacrifice save the use of a man and four 
other victims as an offering in the ceremony of the piling of the 
fire-altar. But Keith thinks that "it is clearly no real sacrifice 
at all." Even regard being had to the legend of Sunahs'epa, we 
may accept the view of Keith that the actual human sacrifice was 
not practised in Vedic India. The S'B 8 prescribes that a king 
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may on this occasion give up his property and enter into the 
life of the wandering mendicant. But according to Keith, 9 
"this seems merely to have been a facultative rule." The 
Sarvamedha or All-sacrifice is the universal sacrifice, performed 
in ten days and modelled on the offering made of himself by 
Brahmana Svayambhu for the first time. The states 
that the sacrifices by offering all sacrificial essences, in the 
Sarvamedha does compass all beings and supremacy-sovereignty 
and lordship." Thus this is supreme of all sacrifices and it 
causes the sacrificer to attain supremacy, The mentions 
Vis'vakarman Bhauvana as- performing this sacrifice and thereby 
as overpassing all beings. Jayaswal says that "the Sarvamedha 
is an exceptional ceremony performed by emperors who are 
already consecrated to rulership. The ceremony proves the 
existence of the territorial ideal of a one-state India", 12 (cf. 
also AB, viiii 15 and Panini, v, 1, 41, 12 "sarvabhauma"). 

Let us discuss the political significance of the Bicjasuya and 
the Vsjapeya. 

The Eajasuya is a complex religious ceremony including 
among various rites, a number of soma-yagas of various types 
continued for the period of more than two years, the centre 
being the AbhisechanTya day when the actual anointing of the 
king takes place. It begins on the first phSlgutta with 'diksS', the 
'abhyrirohaniya and other oblations to Anumati' and to Nirrti 
occupy the first half-month. Then follows a year of offerings 
including the chSturmSgya, on the first ph^lguna with the 
Sun^sTriya rite. On the same and the next two days offerings 
are made to the deities of the quarters and to the sets of three 
deities. Then on the 4th to the 15th twelve 'Ratna-havTipsi 1 
offerings are offered in the houses of the 'jewels' (ratnas) of the 
king, 13 his wives and high officers, the deities chosen being 
the appropriate gods for the persons in whose houses the 
offerings are made. On chaitra I begins the abhisechaniya, 
performed as an ukthya rite with offerings to 'Devasus 
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(divine instigators), preparation of waters of 17 kinds and 
the proclaining before the consecration of the prince to the 
gods and the people. The important feature of this rite is 
'digvySsthSpana' i.e., the mounting of the king on the quarters. 
The king steps on tiger-skin, beneath which is a piece of lead on 
which he tramps as on the head of Namuchi. With gold under 
his feet and a gold fillet over his head, he is anointed by the 
Adhvaryu and also by a kinsman, a rHjanya and a Vais'ya 
representing the whole people. Next follow six PSrtha oblations. 
He then performs a mimic raid with his chariot and this 
function shows the submission of his fellow-princes who pay 
homage to him. A game of dice of a symbolic character ex- 
pressing the king's success is also another rite, recorded by 
BodhSyana. (See Caland, Uber des rituelle Sutra des BaudhSy- 
ana, 14 ). Then comes the preparation for the Das'apeya offering 
for which the 'dikes' consists in ten 'samsrpSm havimgi.' Ten 
priests each drink from ten cups, each having an ancestry of ten 
soma-drinkers, N e xt follow offerings to propitiate the quarters. 
In JaiStha next year follows the ceremony of the cutting of the 
hair (kesa-vapanlya), which may be followed by two 'Vyusfci' 
offerings a fortnight later and the 'ks^ttradhrti' a month later, 
an agnistoma performed for the wielding of royal power. Last 
takes place the SautrSmani isti for cleansing all sins for excess 
in soma-drinking. 

The coronation rituals noted above, have been studied as 
sources of and 'knowledge of the later vedic polity by many 
scholars, Indian our foreign. Now the present study is meant 
for a complete picture of the vedic polity in the light of the 
discussion of the previous scholars. 

The Eajasuya, as noted above, has three distinct parts : i ) a 
series of preliminary sacrifices, (ii) the Abhiseshanlya or sprink- 
ling or anointing ceremony and (iii) a number of post-anointing 
ceremonies. Jayaswal draws our attention to the status of the 
sacrifioer before consecration by the pronoun 'he' by which the 
king-elect is studiously designated. It is only after the sprink- 



15. H.P., ( Cal. 1924 ), ch. XXIV, p 15. 
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ling stage that he is called 'king' ; that is, only when the cere- 
mony is complete, he becomes invested with the royal office 
and powers ; before that he is an ordinary citizen. 15 Thus we 
find in it "an act of profound constitutional importance." But it 
should be noted here that though the above particular act shows 
that the sacrificer is called a king before the people only after his 
consecration, the Yajurveda and the Brahmana texts show that 
one becomes a king by offering the Rajasuya. 16 ("Rajnaeva Ra> 
asuyam. Raja vai Rajasuyenestva bhavati". The Sankh. S.S. 17 
also sates that Varuria desiring to attain supremacy performed 
the same ceremony. Among the preliminaries of the Eajasuya 
stand most prominently the Ratnahavimsf ceremony which 
throws welcome light on the political life of the Vedic Aryans in 
the later vedic period. It consists in the king's twelve offerings 
in houses of eleven ratnins (jewels) — "ekadasa" ratnani", obvi- 
ously the offering at his own house not being counted or the last 
two offerings made jointly being treated as one. Prof. Ghoshal 
has drawn, on the basis of five different texts, a list of the 
ratnins in whose houses the king offered oblations to the appro- 
priate deity there. 

Jayaswal enumerates eleven jewels but the various lists of 
ratnins, if scrutinised show that their number was fifteen. The 
order of the names of ratnins varies in different texts of the 
Yajurveda and the SB. The Kathaka sam. and Tait. Sam. do 
not mention these persons as ratnins. These are mentioned as 
ratnins in the Tait. Brah. and SB later on. From the list of 
persons we find that the Brahmana priest (Purohita in SB), the 
Chief queen and the officers called Senani, Suba, Gramani, ksattr 
Saipgrahitr, Bhagadugha and Aksa*vapa are common to all. 
Rajanya and Parivrbti' are mentioned in all texts except SB. 
The Mait. Sam, and Kathaka Sam. add 'Govaccha', TB Vavata 
and MS the Taksan and the Rathakara. SB mentions the sacri- 
ficer himself as substitute for 'rajanya' and adds the 'Gonikar- 
tana' and Palagala. 

Jayaswal points out that "the Ratnins are a development of 



16, SB, v. 1,1,12. 



17. XV. 12, 1.-5, 
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the Vedic 'bestowers of the (palas'a) mani." 18 "They were in 
origin part of the Samiti, 'the Folk around me' — the vedic kings 
and king-makers" 19 . Thus the Ratnins existed even before 
the king came to the throne. They became in the later 
vedic period "the high functionaries of the State" and they 
represented different classes or castes. Because it was by this 
time no longer possible for the whole folk to assemble, the 
representative principle was naturally accepted. Jayaswal speaks 
of this as "a great change' from the constitutional point of view', 
considering the fact that even "the conquered helot is now wors- 
hipped by the man who is going to become a king.' But Prof. 
Gho3hal points out that "in fact the worship is offered by the 
sacrificer to the appropriate deities in each case'' 20 . The ratnins 
— "rajanya", "tak$an" and 'rathakara' may be taken as represen- 
tatives of the corresponding classes or castes but they may 
equally be taken as members of the royal court and household. 
The inclusion of Sudra (if aks^vapa, govikartana and seriani, 
according to Sayana, be assumed to be s'udras) in the list is not a 
new phenomenon in the political set-up because the Av. 21 speaks 
of the prayer for being 'dear to both s'udra and Arya' showing 
thereby the recognition of the sudras as well as of the Aryans 
in the society. There is no question of denying the fact that the 
ceremony is significant from the political point of view that "the 
offering to the Ratnins in each case is explained with the set 
phrase "it is for him that he is thereby consecrated and him he 
makes his faithful follower." 22 The Ms 23 speaks of these 
Ratnins as "limbs of the ruling power" (ksattrasya va etanyan- 
gani) reminding us of the later theory of seven limbs of the State 
enunciated by Manu and observes that the kingdom in which the 
ratnins are strong, becomes strong. The TB 24 states that the 
ratnins are 'the givers and takers' of the kingdom, (yasya va 
etanyojasvini bhavanti tad-raS tram — ojasvi bhavati*"'yasya va" 
etani tejasvlni bhavanti tad-rasjram tejasvi bhavati."), This idea 
is confirmed by the SB 25 as noted above. The ceremony aimes 

18. H.P., pt II, ch. XXIV, p 20. 19. Ibid, pp 20-21. 

20. S.I.H.C., p 304. 21. xix, 32, 8. & 62. 



22. SB, V, 3, 1, 1-12. 
24. U 7. 3. 1 



23. IV. 3. 8. 
25 ? V. 3, U 1-12. 
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at winning for the king the allegiance of the ratnins. The PB 
gives us a list of eight vlra-s (persons of distinction) as good as 
the ratnins among whom the king is consecrated and who 
sustain the kingdom. They are the king's brother, the king's 
son, the purohita, the chief Queen, the Suta, the Gramanl, the 
ksattr. and the Sarngrahitr. Of these the first two are not found 
in the list of ratnins. Erom these data we may safely conclude 
that the persons, common to the lists of ratnins and the Vlras 
enjoyed high constitutional powers in the political life of the 
land in the period concerned. They formed the cabinet (mantri- 
parisad) of the king Let us examine their functions and position 
in the vedic polity, 

1. Brahmana Purohita • He tops the list of ratnins in 

all the texts 26 . Only the SB 27 gives him (Purohitam) the 
second position, Senani being placed first. The king offers 
the pap in the house of the brahmana to Brhaspati, chief preist of 
gods and hence the Brahmana may be taken to have represented 
the priestly class, thoroughly organised in the period of the 
Samhita-s and Brahmanas. The rc 28 sings of Brhaspati as a 
deity and 'Purohita' of the gods (visvadevaya' in V. 6) and 
says that the king who feeds or nourishes Brhaspati well 
(Brhaspatim yah subhrtam karoln), overpowers all the enemies 
with extra power. (Sa id- raja pratijanySni vis'a s'u§mena 
tasthavabhi viryena). The next rc 2 9 speaks of Brhaspati, the 
priest and guide of Indra as "going before the king" ("Yasmin 
Brahma rajani pUrva eti"). It also states that to such a king 
who places the Brahmana first with due respect all the people 
submit of their own accord. ("Tasmai vis'ati svayam-eva 
namante yasmin Brahma rajani purva eti"). Sayana explains it 
a9 "yasmin rajani Brahma purvah pratbamam pujyah san eti 
gachhati". The AB 30 also speaks of the human priest (purohita) 
as deserving worship from the human king ; and the king as 
such, being assisted by the purohita, receives the unanimous 



26. TS. 1. 8. 9 ; MS., II, 6, 5 and iV. 3 ; KS, XV. 4 ; TB, 1, 7, 3. 

27. V. 3, 1. 28. iv. 50, 7. 
29. iv, 50. 8. 30. viii. 24-28. 
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support; of the people, "The priest surrounds and protects the 
king with his powers just as the ocean girdles the earth." 
("Purohita-s- tabhi-r-raja"nam parigrhya tisthati samudra iva 
bhumim" in AB. viii, 40-2). The next passage of the AB 32 states : 
"Other kings befriend that king and his enemy is vanquished who 
has for his minister a learned Purohita who is the protector of 
the State." ("Tasya raja mitrain bhavati) dvisantam-apavadhate 
yasyaivam vidvan braihmano rastra-gopah Purohitah' ; ). The 
relation between the king and fehe Brshmana Purohita representing 
temporal and spiritual powers has already been discussed in 
ch. II Sec. II. The eightth Book of the AB, specially chapters 
11-13 enumerate the long list of kings who were initiated by 
their Purohitas after the fashion of Indra's great consecration 
and as a result won victory every where and became paramount 
sovereigns, obviously under their able guidance. Sometimes, 
we hear of highly efficient Brahmana-Purohitas holding the 
responsibility of two and even three States simultaneously, as 
reflected respectively in the SB 32 "Davabhagah Srautarsali sa 
ubhayes'am Kutunam cha Srfijayanam cha Purohita asa") 
showing that DevabhSga Srautar?a f was the priest of both the 
Kurus and the Srfijayas and in the Sankhyagana S.S. 33 — "Jalo 
Jatukariiyah....traya*na"m rajyam....prapa....Kas'ya-Vaidehayob 
Purohito babhiiva, Kaus'alyasya cha rajHah'') showing that 
three states of ancient India Kas'I, Videha and Kos'ala had 
one and the same priest Jaio Jatukarnya. But the SB, giving 
the first place to the Senani and the second position to the 
Purohita indicates at the same time that the vedic state was, as 
Prof. Ghoshal observes, "not uniformly dominated by the 
spiritual power." 34 

Dr. R. K. Mookerji says that the purohita was "the sole 
associate of the king as his preceptor, or guide, philosopher and 
friend.. ..He also assumed leadership in matters, political". 35 
(Hindu Oivilisalion, Pt I Delhi, 1263). Drekmeier also suggests 
that "of two classes exercising power, the Brahmanas had the 



31, viii, 40-4. 
33. 16. 29. 5. 
35. p 61 



32. 2. 4, 4, 5. 

34. S.I.H.C M p 305. 
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higher authority and were independent of the king. Mitra, 
who represents the priesthood, at one time stood apart from 
Varuna/'-When at the invitation of Varutia sacerdotium was 
united with temporal authority, Varutia succeeded where before 
he had failed. It was Mitra who ensured success and hence 
was declared to be supreme. If followed that the Brahman 
was not subject to the temparal authority but Brahman's 
cooperation with the political class would aid the realisation of 
the aims oi both." 36 (Kingship and Community in Early 
India, Stanford, 1962,). The Purohita might not have more 
power in temporal spheres, asDrckmeir suggests but his coopera- 
tion with the king was of immense help to the prosperity of the 
kingdom, as evidenced by the aforesaid Vedic references. The 
Kv. 37 refers to the success of Sudas but for the help of his 
Purohita VisvSmitra. Elsewhere 38 we find the extension of the 
Trfcsus with the aid of Vasis'tha. (Evennu kam das'arajtie 
Sudasam Pravadindro Brahmana vo Vas'isthab), The influen- 
tial position of the Purohita in the State is proved by the account 
of the Punarabhiseka ceremony in the AB 39 in which the most 
powerful sovereingns had to descend from the throne and make 
obeisance thrice to the Brahmatia ("namo Brahmane namo 
Brahmane namo Brahmane)' This obeisance (pranama) makes 
ksattrarn submissive to Brahman (''Brahmana eva tat ksattram 
vasam-eti, tad Yatra vai Brahmaiiab ksattram Vas'am-eti tad- 
rastram samyddhani tad viravadahasminviro jayate"). Elsewhere 
tho AB 40 distinctly sp8aks highly of the Purohita as "the 
Protector of the realm" ("ra§tragopa") who brings ksattiyas and 
vais'yas under the control of the king. 

Dr. S. L. Eoy draws our attention to the contritutions of 
Rsilike Agastya and Jamadagnya as leaders of the people 
of the tribes that planted new colonies, as heard of in 
the epics and puranas 41 The SB 42 speaks of Mathava 



36. pp. 31-32. 
37. 111,53,1 

39. VII. 9 ( Beng, ed., p 637 ). 
41, D.A.I..P133 



3S. Rv., VII, 33, 3. 
40. VIII. 25. 
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Videgha whose priest Gotama Rahugaria acted as a bearer 
of vedic civilisation to a new colony at Videba. Thus we 
are sure of the fact that the Parohita-s exercised great power and 
influence in matter, both temporal and spiritual, The dual 
role of the Purohitas continued throughout the vedic period from 
the earliest days of the Rgveda to the latest stratum of the 
vedic literature, Brahmaiias and Upanisads and even in the period 
of the Dharma-subras, as reflected in Gautama 43 who says that 
the Purohita performs both the functions for ensuring the king's 
prosperity and for alienating the enemies' subjects and that the 
kiDg should always act with the advice of his purohita. Apas- 
tamba 44 also prescribes that the Purohita of the king should be 
master of spiritiual knowledge (dharma) and political science 
(artha). In the AsValayana Grbyasutra 45 the Purohita is Said 
to have stood to the west of the chariot, on the eve of the battle, 
and chanted mantras of the Rgvedas befitting the occasion. Ho 
had to arm the king with bow, arrow and armour and recite the 
yes over the horses. 

2. The 'Rajanya' takes the second position in the lists of 
'ratnin'-s in TS., MS., 'Raja' in KS. & TB and the third place as 
sacrificer in SB. The 'rajan'-s and 'rajakrt'-s are noted in the 
AV, 4G as persons whom the king had desired to make his 
dependents (upasti). So we may say that these rajan-s and 
'rajakrt'-s of the earlier period survived in the later Yedio polity 
as 'rsjanya'-ratnin, obviously representing the warrior class. 
The SB 47 states distinctly that the sacrificer "prepares a cake on 
eleven potsherds for Indra at the dwelling of him who is being 
consecrated (the king) : for Indra is the k^attra (ruling power)." 

3. Next the chief Queen (mahisl) : She occupies the third 
position in all the lists save and except the which assigns 
the fourth place. Besides 'mahis? we come across other wives 
of the king also as ratnin-s. Thus we are sure of polygamy among 
the kings of the Vedic period. Jayaswal thinks that "the 
underlying principle here is the sacred theory that, without the 

. . 

43. XI. 17. s 44. 11,5,10,14. 

45. Ill, 12. 46. Ill, 5, 6-7, 

47. V, 3, 1,3. 
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wife no sacrament could be performed, the sacrificer by himself 
being only one-half of his whole spiritual body, the other half 
being the half. 1 ' (H.P., pt II, p 16). He draws over attention 
to "the same principle of completing the spiritual self of the king- 
elect" which "is extended by other schools of the Yajurveda 
also to his other wives of lower castes, Vsvata and Parivrkti. 
It is noteworthy that on the same principle in the Vajapeya 
the speaks of the sacrificer s mounting the throne along 

with his wife. The PB describes the chief Queen as one of the 
Vlra-s as sustaining the kingdom. The SB 49 also confirms the 
same character of the chief Queen : He goes to the dwelling of 
the Queen and prepares a pap for Aditi ; for Aditi is this Earth 
and she is the wife of the gods and that (Queen) is the wife of 
that (king) : hence it is for Aditi. And she, the Queen, assuredly 
is one of his jewels ; it is for her that he is hereby consecrated ; 
and he makes her his own faithful (wife)". Thus the Queen 
represents the goddess Earth which like a milch cow and a 
mother, sustains men and fulfils all their desires. 

4. The fourth place in the lists of ratnins in Ts, Ms and Ks 
is occupied bv parivrkti (neglected wife). The TB alone mentions 
VavSta (favourite wife) in the fourth ^place and 'parivrkti' in the 
fifth. It is interesting to note that SB 50 does not mention pari- 
vrkti' as a ratnin but only as a discarded wife who has no son 
and whom the king visits only to ask her not to dwell on that 
day in his dominion^ and thereby remove evil from himself. The 
explanation of the SB shows that the discarded wife was regarded 
not as his support or source of power but only as an evil or a 
souroe of opposition to him, which had to be avoided. However, 
the fact that the chief queen and other queens were accepted as 
ratnins proves their high constitutional importance in the then 
vedic polity ; and also the importance of the matriarchal element 
in the vedic society and polity. 

5. The Senani stands fifth in the list of ratnins in Ts, MS 
and KS, sixth in TB but first in SB. It is worth noting that the 
PB text, quoted before, omits Senani from the list of eight Viras. 

48. V. 2. 1, 10 49. V. 3. 1. 4. 

50. V. 3. 1. 13, 
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Sensni is also not found in the group of persons among whom 
the sacrificial sword is successively passed over in the 
Rajasuya. Hence we may agree with Ghoshal 51 who comments 
that "in the eyes of these authors the military branch of the 
administration held a subordinate place in comparison with the 
civil," and^ thus the vedic state.... was the reverse of a Kriegstat." 
But the SB 52 places senani at the top of the list of ratnins, 
evidently because of the importance of the military power in the 
later vedic period when the Aryans had to fight with non — aryans 
in their new conquests and kingship gained more strength 
and authority. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
SB 53 prescribes an offer by the king-elect to Soma and Rudra to 
remove the evil ^arising from the contact with sacrifice of the 
persons, either Sudras or of other lower caBtes. Sayana specifies 
the commander of^the army and some other officials of the 
list of Ratnins as Sudras and the Huntsmen and others as of 
whatsoever low caste. Prof. R. S. Sharma 54 comments that 
1 Sayana's characterisation of the Senani as Sudra may have 
been inspired by brahmanical antipathy towards the warrior 
class and therefore, can not be taken seriously." 

The remaining ratnins are mentioned in different texts in 
different order. However, we may examine them in the following 
order, viz : suta grlimatii, K§attr, Samgrahitr, bhagadugha and 
Aksavapa, as noted in TS, and ^B and Tak$an and Rathakara, 
mentioned in MS. alone and Govikarta, found in the list of MS 
and SB ( , Govyacha , in place of Govikarta in KS) and 'Palagala', 
mentioned in the list of SB only. 

6. 'Suta* means, according to Jayaswal, a "court-minstrel 
and chronicler" who was most probably in early times a minor 
officer appointed in every provincial capital as evidenced by Br. 
upa, iv. 4. 36. He is one of eight vira-s in PB ( ix. 1. 4 where 
he follows the Chief Queen and precedes the gi amain). He 
also appears in the Av. 55 as one of he king makers and in the 



51. S. l. fit, d p 307 

52. V, 3. 1. 1. 53. V. 3. 2. 1-2. 
54. p. 1. 1. A. 1., p 106 55. iii, 5, 7. 
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Satarudrlya 56 section of the Yajurveda. Both 57 , Whitney 58 and 
Bloomfield 59 accept the interpretation of this word as a Chario- 
teer of the king. Keith and Macdonell 00 think that the fact 
that the Sarngrahitr who occurs in several passages beside the 
Suta is the Charioteer renders this version improbable." The 
SB 61 mentions the Suta or Sthapati just below the rank of the 
king's brother but superior to the Gramani. Sthapati means a 
governor, Chief Architect, master-builder, carpenter and 
wheelwright according to Monier-Williams. 62 

The Av. 6 3 mentions both 'rathakSra' and 'Suta' as men of 
importance for the early governmental machinery whom the 
king at his consecration desires to make his dependents (abhito 
janan). Bathakara means "Chariotmakers", while Suta a 
charioteer. Rathakara or Karmaras (smiths) rose to prominsnce 
in earlier period, evidently for their skill in mechanics because 
chariots were essentials for war. The suta as one of the ratnins 
may be taken to be both a chariot-maker and a charioteer, at 
bast in the period of TB and SB which mention only the suta 
(and not the Rathakara, showing thereby that the suta implies 
the sense of a rethakara as well). According to V. M. Apte, 64 
the Suta was originally a charioteer and then "an employee to 
whom naturally fell the task of relieving the boredom of the 
king or warrior, whom he drove on long marches and great 
distances, by entertaining and encouraging him with stories and 
specially heroic legends. This fits in very well with the important 
part the charioteers are supposed to play, chiefly in war, but not 
rarely also in peace." Drekmeir 65 thinks of the existence of a 
department of diplomacy under Suta, though he is silent about 
the source of this information. 

7. Gramani — means 'leader of the village', referred to in 

56. TB, iv, 5, 2, 1 ; cf. Vaj. Sam ; xvi, IS. 

57. St. Petersburg Dictionary, S.V. 

58. Tr. Av.,62. 59. Hymns of AV., 114. 
60. Ved. Ind., II, p 463. 61. V. 4. 4. 17-18. 

62. Sam. -Eng. Diet ; SV. Sthapati. 63. III. 5, 6-7. 

64, The Vedic Age, pt 435-436. 

65. Kingship and Community in Early India, p 23, 
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the K v., later Samhita-s and in the Brahmanas. He was the 
head of the village, both for civil and military purposes. He is 
one of the ratnin-s, noted in the BrahmaUas, inferior to Suta, as 
noted before. We hear of a Vais'yagramatu in the MS and KS 
and this term indicates obviously that he was the leader of the 
people (Vis) living in a village. Eggeling 66 thinks that the 
grumanT, as explained by Sayatia may be taken as "the head of 
communal administration, either for a district or for the whole 
country." He suggests that he was "a hereditary territorial 
proprietor" living in the capital. The authors of the Vedic 
Index 07 also hold the same opinion : "Possibly the Gramani of 
the village or city where the royal residence was situated was 
specially honouered and influential. But Prof. Sharma 08 has 
justly argued that "this argument may apply to ail the other 
ratnins, although there is nothing to show that these persons 
were living at the capital." Elsewhere 09 Eggeling suggests that 
the Gramani was probably a representative chief from the 
village nearest to the place of consecration. Jayaswals view 
that he was head of the township is open to question, because 
townships had hardly grown in the later Vedic period. The 
prominent position of the Sufca-s and Gramanl-s in the State is 
distinctly noted in the Av., as referred to above ; and the 
Gramanl-s must have represented the people of the locality 
where they acted as executive heads. 

8. Ksattr : The relative position of ksatfty in the order of 
ratnins differs in various texts : 8fch in - TS, 7th in MS and KS, 
and 9th in TB but 7fch in SB. Mahldhara explains this term, 
used in Vaj. sam. (xxx, 13) as a door-keeper'. Sayana renders 
it, used in SB 70 as 'a chamberlain.* (antabpursdhyak?a). In 
other passages 71 the authors 72 of the Vedic Index thenk, "the 
sense of charioteer is not unlikely", ksattr as a ratnin is taken in 
the sense of a carver, 73 but its use in the list of Ms (11. 6. 5 and 
IV. 3. 8 ) along with 'taksan shows that this meaning is not 



66. SB, pt III, (vol xli), p 60 fn 1. 

63. Ibid, p 107. 

70. V, 3. I, 7. 

72. I,p201. 



67. I, p 247/ 
69. Altin, Leben ; 162 

71. VS, xvi. 26 ; TB, Hi, 4, 7, 1, 

73. Ghoshal, Ibid, p 303. 
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suitable. Hence it is better to take it in the sense of a chamber- 
lain, as Sayana would have it. Later the ksattr was regarded 
as a men of mixed caste in the period of Dharmasutras or Dhar- 
mas'aatras and definitely he lost his previous position in the 
society. The explanation of the that "Savity is the impeller 
of the gods and the Chamberlain is an impeller" helps us little 
to determine his exact function or position. But it may not be 
unlikely that ksattr as a chamberlain in charge of the royal 
harem might have enlightened the king about any undesirable 
element within the harem. 

9. Samgrahitr : Jayaswal 74 takes this term to mean "the 
master of the treasury" and points out that "in later times he is 
called 'sannidhatr/ in the Arthas'sstra". N. 0. Bandyopadhyaya 
means by this 'a tax-collector.' The authors of the Vedic Index 75 
opine that "the sense of charioteer seems adequate for every 
pessage but Sayana in some passages 76 inclines to think that the 
meaning is "treasurer of the king". Prof. Sharma 77 has expressed 
his opinion in favour of a charioteer of an inferior kind. We have 
already discussed the Suta as one of the higher categories of 
ratnins in the sense of a charioteer or a chariot-maker. And as 
both suta or samgrahitr. are mentioned as ratnins in the same 
list of different texts, so samgrahitr may be taken only as a 
charioteer of an inferior type. Besides, Prof, Sharma's explanat- 
ion of the importance of these two ratnin-s, closely connected 
with the chariot which played a vital part in those days in the 
social and political life of ancient India deserves commendation. 
He has pointed out the use of the chariot in the ritual of the 
cattleraid and 'also the fact that oblation was offered at the 
house of the Samgrahitr to As'vins who used the horses as 
the means of their conveyance (vahana) implying thereby that 
the Samgrahitr was a charioteer. 

10. Bhagadugha : Scholars differ as to its meaning. The 
term is used in the with reference to Pu§an in the sense of 
'distributor of portions' to the gods, "who with his hands places 
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the food before them/' 79 But Ssyana's etymological explanation 
of the term, used as a ratnin,both in the SB 80 and inTS 81 : "tax- 
gatherer" is more acceptable. Jayaswal also takes it in the sense 
of "the collector of revenue", signified by the term 'samshartr', 
used later in the AS. The term 'balihrf in the Rgveda 82 C'Agni 
vis'a-s-chakre balihrtab sahobhih" and "Atho ta Indrab kevall r- 
vis'o balihrfea-s-karot"). has been explained by Ssyana as 'tax- 
payers' (karasya pradstrlfr or kara-pradah). Zimmer 83 thinks 
that the offerings of the people to both the god or the king were 
voluntary. Originally in the tribal society the tribesmen offered 
voluntarily to their king, as compared with the same, noted by 
Tacitus 84 but gradually the voluntary contribution was turned 
into a regular tribute. Zimmer admits that in the case of hostile 
tribes tributes must be meant even in the hymn of the Rgveda. 85 
The term 'bhsgadugha' in the Yajurveda and BrShmattas, used as 
a ratnin, shows definitely that the people paid regular taxes to 
the king in the later vedic period and as revenue is the mainstay 
of the administration of the land the collector of revenue was of 
prominent status in the period concerned and so the king regar- 
ded him as one of his ratnins. The 'bbaga' means a share and 
the revenue might have been a share of the produce in rice 
because rice-cultivation was in practice even in the period of the 
Indus valley and Ajoy valley culture, as proved by archeological 
evidences. The SB 86 refers to the fact that the king goes to the 
house of 'bhagadugha' and offers oblation to Pu§an. Pu?an 87 is 
the god of cattle even from the Rgvedic age, as he preserves 
cattle, he keeps them from falling into pits and finds them when 
lost and brings them home again. ("Maki-r-nes'an makim ri$an 
rnakirn samsari kevate atharistabhi-r-agahi"). Hence it is more 
likely that as oblation is offered to Pusan, the tax in the vedic 
period was also a share in cattle. Jayaswal observes that 'bhaga- 
dugha' literally means 'milcher of the share' (of the king, one- 
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sixth etc) and this shows that the amount of taxation had already 
become fixed. 

11. Aksavapa : He secures the eleventh position in the 
list of ratnins in KS, TS and TB but 9th in SB and 13th in MS. 
Jayaswal refers to the explanation of this term by the commen- 
tators as "the controller of gambling" but he argues that "the 
prominence of the department (of gambling) is rather strange" ; 
and so he suggests the meaning to be "the officer in charge of 
state Accounts, corresponding to the officer in charge of Ak$a- 
patala or Ak§asala, mentioned in But it is unsafe to explain 
any fact of the^vedic priod with the evidence of the much later 
period. The SB 88 refers to 'Aksavapa' ( keeper of the dice, as 
translated by Eggeling) and 'gonikartana' (huntsman) in whose 
houses the king offered oblations to Eudra on the same day. 
Gambling and hunting were in full swing as early as the Rgveda 
as a matter of great amusement in the then society. Serious 
losses at dicing are referred to in the ro 89 . Numerous references 
to dicing in the Ev. and the Brahmanas lead us to assume that 
dicing was an interesting game in the Vedic period. Besides, as 
in the later period gambling might have been one of the sources 
of revenue and so the State had naturally to appoint a controller 
of gambling. Hence 'Aksavapa* may be taken as an officer in 
charge of gambling or in a wider sense, on officer in charge of 
games. 

Besides eleven ratnins, arranged in the order of the list of 
TS, we hear of 4 others whose names are found in one list or 
lists. 'Gonikartana' of the SB occurs as 'govikartana' in MS and 
'govyacha' in KS. Jayaswal translates 'govikortr' as master 
of forests, literally destroyer of beasts'. He suggests that 
this officer corresponds to Megasthenes' officer "in charge 
of the huntsmen who cleared the land of wild beasts and 
fowls which devoured the seeds." 90 The authors of the 
Vedic Index 91 think that the term (literally meaning 'cow- 
butcher') designates 'the huntsman'. 'Go-vyacha' is of uncertain 
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meaning. Sayana 92 explains it as 'a driver out; of cows.' From 
the SB 93 , noted above, we may assume that he was a chief 
huntsman whose services were coveted by the king who was 
interested in hunting. Besides, the SB mentions that Kudra to 
whom the would-be king offers oblations in the house of 'govikar- 
tana' or 'gonikartana', ''hankers after that (cow) which is killed 
here in this hair* and from this we may presume that beef was 
one of the items of the food of the Vedic Aryans. 

Taksan and Rathakara ; — These two other jewels are men- 
tioned in the MS (II. 6. 5) alone. Taksan means a carpenter 94 , 
engaged in all sorts of works in wood like the making of chariots 
and wagons (anas). Eathakara is a chariot-maker, no doubt, 
mentioned in the AV 95 as one of those who are subject to the 
king, an example of the industrial population. In the TB 96 the 
Eathakara is placed as a special class along with the Br&hmatias, 
Eajanyas. and Vaisyas. Some think that they might have 
belonged to non-aryan tribes or might have been a sub-division of 
the Vaisyas. The Eathakara in KsbySyana S,S 7 9 was regarded 
as a Sudra. The AV. 98 shows the importance of clever chariot- 
makers, skillful smiths and troopleaders whom the king wishes to 
have as his obedient subjects, also shows that a Eatha- 

kara was a person of high standing. Prof Ghoshal observes 

rightly that "the high constitutional position of the two 

artian classes ( taksan and rathakara) is an index of the 
status assigned to industry in the Vedic State" ; and he finds 
in, inclusion of these two as ratnins in MS "a certain amount 
of priestly manipulation to extend the principle of political 
representation of the social classes". It deserves our careful 
attention that all kinds of metals are prescribed as sacrificial 
fees in the ceremonies performed in their houses and from this 
we may presume that skill in metal industry lent prominent 
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status to them. In primitive societies skill in crafts and 
industries was highly appreciated 100 ; and India was no excep- 
tion to this. The omission of these two ratnins in the Vedio 
texts other than the MS, specially in SB, the product of the 
latest period may be due to the fact that in later vedic society 
the BrahmaWs and Ksattriyas looked down upon these artisan 
classes with contempt, obviously for their manual labour. The 
contempt is carried further to the extreme in the later period 
of the Dharma-sufcras when the rathakara was conceived as a 
mixed caste : and also as a follower of low trade (hina sippa) 
in the Jafcakas. The SB reflects the stage of transition from 
the earlier tribal society to that of caste-ridden one when people 
were stratified - into differont castes on the division of labour, 
each with fixed duties or functions and when the Aryans headed 
by Videgha Mafchava had expanded upto Videha in the east 
with the help of Agni Vais'vsnara who is conceived as clearing the 
forests by burning it. 101 Naturally the Aryans had to fight with 
the aboriginal people of these eastern regions and hence the 
importance of the Senaai reflecting the warrior class in the list of 
the Ratnins. Another distinctive feature of the SB is the inclusion 
of Palagala in the list of ratnins. In his house the king-elect 
offers ghee to the "way" because "the courier is to be despatched 
and when despatched goes on his way." "The sacrificial fee for 
this (jewel) consists in a skin-covered bow, leathern quivers and a 
red turban, for this is what belongs to him." 102 The Pslagala 
acted as a messenger carrying news from place to place. These 
weapons, noted above, as the sacrificial fee, definitely helped him 
to defend himself on the way, full of dangers in the forest-regions 
of these eastern areas through which the Aryans had to 
penetrate on their march of conquests. 

Ifc is more likly that the Palagala was one of the natives of 
these regions whom the Aryans had conquered and who was 
appointed to carry errands from place to place. Prof. Sharma 
has drawn our eyes to the practice of the primitive people of 
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Australia where the messengers played important part in 
the political sphere of activities (cf. Alexander Goldenweiser, 
Authoropology, p 383) ; and on this analogy his suggestion that 
PSlsgala, originally belonging to the aboriginal tribe of the 
region of Videha but conquered and probably accepted as a 
Sudra in the Aryan society, won "importance in the political 
organisation of the later Vedic period," is amply justified by the 
recognition of this person as a jewel in the SB. Thus from the 
above survey the inclusion of the SenanI at the top of the list 
of ratnins with the Purohita placed second In the list and that of 
Palagala we may conclude that the age of witnessed the 
rise of the military class. Besides, the SB omits 'vavata' 
(favourite wife) from the list of ratnins and mentions 'parivrkti' 
(discarded wife) not as a ratnin but only as a factor for the 
removal of evil which the king apprehends from this sonless 
neglected wife. This indicates, no doublt, to quote Prof. 
Sharma, 103 "gradual deterioration in the position of women of 
which we get more evidence in post-vedic times," obviously 
because the society underwent substantial change from its earlier 
tribal and matriarchal character into the thoroughly organised 
casteridden and patriarchal one. But at the same time we should 
note that at best two, sometimes three, out of 11 or 12 ratnins 
belonged to the weaker sex. So we can not say that women 
who were active members of the Vidatha and even of the Sabha 
in the earlier period of the Rgveda, lost their hold in the 
political life of the post-vedic period, though, of course, on 
account of the practice of polygamy in the later Vedic society 
and for other reason, their position was on the way to deteriora- 
tion to have full culmination in the period of the Smrbis. The 
'MahisT (chief Queen) enjoyed the highest legal status no doubt, 
but the inclusion of vavSta and even of 'parivrkta' shows that 
the chief Queen's power or position was not at all unrivalled. 

Heesterman 104 has tried to give an anthropological explana- 
tion of the BatnahavimSi ceremony. He thinks that the royal 
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consorts, ratnins of this ceremony acting as wombs represent the 
idea of marriage and rebirth and that the other ratnins, sutas 
and representatives of four varnas may be taken as representing 
the idea of embryonic covers. But the ceremony, as explained 
in detail in the Samhitas and the Brshmanas hardly admits 
of this sort of interpretation. Besides, Heesterman finds little 
clue to the actual administration of the land from the list of 
ratnins. But the above survey of the ratnins proves beyond 
doubt their political importance as sustainers of the realm as 
pointed out by Jayaswal and Ghosbal. 

The object of the 'ratna-havimsi 1 was no doubt to secure the 
whole-hearted support of these persons of distinction, called 
'jewel'. It deserves mention that of these persons eight are 
called Vlra-s in PB, noted before and that these functionaries 
are found to have played prominent part in another ritual of the 
Eajasuya when as a part of the dice-play the sacrificial sword 
is passed over from one to another among them. The Spas. 
S. S. refers to the passing over of the sword among the ratnins 
from the Purohita down to AkSavapa. Besides these two ratnins 
three others, samgrahltr, bhagadugba and Ksattr are invited by 
the king to act as witness at the end of dice-play 10G . Jayaswal's 
suggestion that the ratnin-s 'branched off' or "were selected 1 ' 
from the Samiti is, however, open to question. Prof. Ghoshal 
opines emphatically that this suggestion is 'unauthenticated' 
and "unlikely, the probability being that they were quite indepen- 
dent units". 107 However, the ratnins, each and all, belonging 
to both higher and lower grades, without any distinction, were 
of great importance to the king, in aS much as each was approa- 
ched with the same formula that the king was consecrated for 
the sake of that ratnin. 

The institution of ratnins, a council of eleven or twelve, 
analysed above, grew up as an administrative machinery. It 
is interesting to note that in the White Yajus the king is 
anounced to the people first and then to the deities, Agni, Indra, 
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Pusan, Mitra, Varuna, Sky and Earth by Avid formulas. But 
in the Black Yajus the order is reverse : The king is anounced 
first to the above deities and then to the people by name, 
parentage and tribe. 108 The anouncement of the kiug by the 
name of the tribe (vis) as "athainam ratnibhya avedayatyega 
vo Bharata rsjeti/e§a vah kuravo rajeti Kauravyam/esa vah 
Panchala rajeti Paflchalam/esa vah Kuru-Pancbala rajeti va 
Kuru-Panchalam/esa vo janats lajetyanyan raijnah", shows that 
the Vedio State was still at that period in the tribal stage. 
The TS 1 00 gives us a variant reading: "in this folk (vis'), in 
this kingdom (rastra)" and elsewhere (II. 3) it reports that 
the king by partial performanc of a rite attains the people (vis') 
but not the kingdom (rastra), whereas he attains both by its 
full performance. It therefore^ follows that vedic States were 
gradually emerging from the tribal to the territorial stage. 
Katyayana Srauta sntra- 10 prescribes the anouncement of the 
king by the tribal name because no rule has been fixed regarding 
the name of the kingdom and elsewhere 11 1 it states the ground 
that the territory was not fixed but fluctuating, ("desasyanavasth- 
itatvafc"). The Avid-formulas, stated above, show that the rajasuya 
was practised in the kingdoms of the Bharatas, the Kurus, and 
the Pafichala-s. The SB shows the expansion of the Aryans upto 
Videha and it mentions eleven ratnins plus the parivrkti, as 
noted above. The council of 11 or 12 ratnins may be compared 
with the council of 12 existing among some IE peoples, as for 
example, the council of 12 among the old Saxons and in Sweden 
among the Celts and others. 112 Hence we may agree with 
Chadwick on the point that this institution was common to 
many Aryan peoples except only the Homeric Greeks and was of 
high antiquity. Chadwick thinks rightly that this council of 
ratnin-s being a more compact body than the Sabbs was of 
immense help to the king in the -day-to-day administration in 
the later Vedic period ; and that "the authority of the Council 
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would make itself felt most on the occasion of the king's 
death." 113 A similar practice is found in a later text, the Gsma- 
nichanda Jataka 114 which relates that tho ministers, after per- 
forming the funeral rites of the late king, met the prince and told 
him that he, being rather young, could be consecrated to the 
throne, if he could stand their tests on the administration of 
justice. The KatnahavTmsT ceremony itself shows the political 
importance of this council, because obviously after the death of 
the previous king when a new king had to ascend the throne, he 
had to approach these twelve jewels, for their approval and 
support, in the house of each, indicating thereby not only the 
territorial character of the State but also the well-defined estab- 
lishment in the State- Tbe popular assemblies of the earlier vedic 
period could function in small tribal States but in the later vedic 
period when the Aryans had already expanded themselves by 
conquering new territories, they formed extensive kingdoms 
(rastras) and as its natural corollary, the earlier Sabbas were 
replaced by the more convenient council of the Katnins. The 
Kajakrts of the AV. is now known as 'Kajakartarar/. some of 
whom were the Katnins. 

The Katnin-s constituted a sort of bureaucracy and it is 
difficult to distinguish them from the high functionaries or officers 
of the State. But the Katnins, a3 analysed above, formed defini- 
tely a far more administrative organisation in the later period 
than what we had in the earlier Vedic period. Some of these 
Katnins like rajanya, purohita, Senaai, Suta and GramaiiT are 
heard of in the Rgvedio age, of course, not called as ratnins. 
Some others of the list of Katnins were recruited in the later 
period possibly from the non-Aryan community, possibly to cope 
with the new environment. As an officer of the State 'bhaga- 
dugha', milcher of (royal) shares was in charge of revenue of the 
land and when the State was taking the shape of a territorial 
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unit, this official gained far more prominance, because the taxation 
machinery was consolidated from this period onward. The 
term 'bbagadugha' implies the emphasis of the king laid upon 
'bhaga' (share in grains) of the produce and it presupposes the 
territorial character of the State, as the king realised taxes from 
the people of the territory which he conquered and ruled over. 

Jayaswal rematks : "In the selection of the functionaries 
(ratnins) the principle of class and caste representation appears 
to have operated." Prof. Sharma says that "how every caste 
sent and selected its representatives is not clear," but he feels 
that "in some cases even the representative character of the 
ratnin can be inferred." He suggests that fthe Vaisya-giaaaani 
might have been elected because of personal qualities / and 
seniority in age ; and "some ratnins were undoubtedly of Sudra 
extraction or were condemned as such." However, all Sudra 
ratnins can not be ' taken as non-aryans and so Jayaswal's 
contention that the Sudra ratnins represented only the conquered 
helots is untenable. Thus the ratnins were recruited from the 
royal family and from different castes and those who were not 
members of the royal family were important officers of the 
State, — comparable to 'amatyas' of the later period. A. S. 
Altekar also thinks that the ratnin-s consisted of royal relatives, 
ministers, departmental heads and courtiers. The ratnin's as 
'rajakrbar/ (kingmakers) may be compared with 'rajakattaro' in 
the sense of ministers found in the Buddhist Canonical text of 
Digha-nikaya of the later period. (Mahagovinda Suttanta). 
Thus from the above survey we may find in the BatnahavImsT 
ritual a reflection of a State, highly developed from the political, 
social and economical standpoint, in which in the words of Prof. 
Sharma "tribal and matriarchal elements were being submerged 
by class, territorial and patriarchal elements, leading to the 
establishment of differentiated organs of government in the later 
Vedic period" and which was "predominantly military in 
character." 

The Devasu-havimsi ceremony means the sacrifices to a set 
of 8 deities, called "Devasu"-s or "Divine Quickeners" for 
instilling in the king-elect some virtues necssary for his office. 
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Each god is invoked aloDg with his epithet which speaks of one 
aspect of royal prerogatives, duties and functions. The last 
epithet of Varutia 1 17 (Varunaya Dharmapataye) indicates that 
the king should be upholder of law. Dr. E. K. Mookerjee 118 
speaks of 'Dharma* as the real sovereign and the king as Danda 
or the executive to support and enforce Dharma. Then the 
priests pray to the gods for various kinds of authority, two of 
which are common to all the texts, 'ksattra' and 'janarajya', 
kSattra means 'chiefdom' but janarajya has been taken indifferent 
senses : i) "for national rule", "for the ruling of the folk", 
according to Jayaswal, 119 ii) 'rule over the whole folk* as 
distinguished from 'rule over the single tribe', 120 iii) with an eye 
to the term -'panohajanar/ Prof. Sharma 121 suggests that it 
"means the desire for rule over the tribe to which the king 
belongs". Whatever be its meaning, one thing is distinctly clear 
that nowhere we hear of any desire for territorial sovereignty. 

Next, holy waters of 17 kinds, collected from rivers, pools, 
well, dew-drops, floods, rain-water, seas etc are taken and 
mixed together in a vessel of Udumbara tree (Ficus Glomerata) 
and the king is sprinkled over with them. The Sarsvati was 
held in high esteem in the Vedic period, Each type of water 
symbolises some power of the king. The SB 122 states that 
the SarasvatT symbolises speech, the flowing river stands for 
vigour, flood for plenty, sea for dominion and the pool and tank 
for loyalty of the people to the king. It is interesting to note 
the significance of the water from a humble pool of the country 
which was accepted not only as sacred but as 'bestower of 
kingship', — the common formula, used in connection with each 
type of water. The SB 123 comments that "he thereby makes 
the people steady and faithful to him." Jayaswal 124 points out 
the fact that "the gods have been invoked to endow the potential 
king with ruling virtues...., yet the rivers of the land, the waters 
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of India are prayed to as "besfcowers of Skate' to confer the 
the actual status of kingship. Gods might give him virtues for 
national rule, but they could not give the kingship of the land ; 
it was the right of the waters iD the land to do it." 

Then four mer, one after another, sprinkle him, a brahmin, 
a kinsman of the king-elect, a rsjanya, a Vaisya> 125 represent- 
ing three higher castes alone. The TB 126 mentions the priest 
as a brahmin, rajanya, Vais'ya and janya. Jayaswal 127 takes 
janya' "for the Sudra in the sense of a man of the hostile tribe 
as in AB 128 , as originally he was." But Prof. Ghoshal 
thinks that 'janysni' may be equated with the king's rivals, 
men of the kSattriya caste. Calland shows that 'janya mitra' is 
the complete form of janya of the TB list and it means 'a friend 
from a foreign country'. This ceremony marks no doubt "the 
closest approach to the principle of representation of Estates" 
in the Vedic State. The participation of 'janyamitra' indicates 
"the importance of the foreign-ally in the Vedic State", thus anti. 
cipating the 'Subra'. of the Saptanga concept of the post-vedic 
period. 129 By this sprinkling the king is made both the lord and 
the offspring of the people. The mixture of the waters of rivers 
and seas symbolises the sovereignty of the king over those 
regions. This sprinkling reminds us of the spinkling as a matter 
of purification, prescribed in samskara'-s in the Gyhyasuferas. 
George Thomson 130 speaks of primitive methods of purification 
through bath in a river or the sea or by scorching in front of 
fire. Bttch idea of the primitive society might have persisted in 
rituals of purification of ancient India. 

This consecration ceremony is looked upon as a new birth of 
the king. So the king is made to wear new garments, symbolic 
of different parts of an embryo. Then the Adhvaryu priest invests 
the king with a strong bow with three arrows, symbol of strength, 
vigour and government and the king is asked to rule and protect 
the people thereby. Prof. Sharma 131 suggests that "this ritual 
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may have its origin in the hunting ceremony among primitive 
tribes" when a person was initiated into manhood with a bow, a 
symbol of power, Next the king-elect stands on over the tiger- 
skin and the priest announces with the Avid formulae : "Informed 
are you, Mod. ...etc." Informed also are Agni, Indra. Mitra and 
Varutia, Pu§an, Heaven and Earth, and last Aditi. The fa™ 
explains the symbolical significance of the announcements and 
thus the king is announced to men and consecrated with the 
permission of all ("Tai-r-anumatah suyate"). 

Then comes the oath-taking ceremony. It is given in the 
Indra ritual in the Ait. Bran. 133 and obviously accepted by all. 
Hence it is simply alluded to and not repeated in other 
Brahmans. The king-elect takes the oath — "If I betray you or 
play you false, may I lose the merit of all my pious deeds, 
religious rites, gifts, my position, life and even my progeny." 
The businesslike and contractual nature of this oath" is interes- 
ting in the sense that it is purely human. But we find the oath 
was given to the priests concerned and not to the people as a 
whole. Of course according to Jayaswal, the priest represented 
the whole people, but how is it possible for the priest, a member 
of one particular social class< to represent the interests of all 
other classes ? It may not be unlikely that this practice owes 
its origin to the same in primitive societies when the chief of 
the tribe made such oath, meant for the whole tribe. J. G. 
Frazer 135 refers to such oath made by the Mexican Kings in 
the primitive period. The tribe was gradually disintegrated into 
classes, specially in the period of the Brahmatias and because 
the priestly class and the Kgattriyas gained more prominence is 
the society, it is quite natural that the king took his oath before 
the priest to whose help and support he owed his power. The 
AB states that the oath was "common to all constitutions," 
whatever the form of polity might bave been, samraijya, bhaujya 
etc. Jayaswal 136 says that "the king-elect is unanimously 

132. V, 3, 5, 31-37. 

133. Viii, 15. 134. Ibid, viii. 39 1. 
135. The Golden Bough, (Londone), 1922, p 87. 

13(3. H. P., p 27. 
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regarded to have taken a vow (dbrfca-vrata) before he is seated 
on the throne" on the basis of Vaj. Sam, (x.27— "nisasada 
dhrfcavratak", T3 (1.7.10.2) and AB (VIII. 18) and he adds that 
"the vow, promise or oath is alluded to in the TB 137 : "of 
true sacrifice" (satyasava), "of true conduct" (satyadharma), 
Varuiia is authority in truth or oath and falsehood or 
faithfulness ("sabyanrte Varunab") and "true king" 
(satya-raja)." But Ghoshal has challenged the arguments of 
Jayaswal on some grounds which may be accepted as 
more reasonable. "Dhrfcavrata," this epithet has boldly been 
transferred from Varuna to the human king and to the Srotriya 
in the only, not in the constitutional sense of the king's 

taking coronation oath but of his being "an embodiment of right- 
eousness" like a Srotriya and the "dhrfcavrata formula'' in all 
texts is uttered not before but after the king's enthronement. 
Bggeling has rendered this epithet as 'up-holder of sacred law' 
instead of a& 'taking a vow'. Besides, the oath, noted above, after 
AB (viii, 15), if scrutinised, shows that "the beneficiary of the 
oath is not the body of subjects but the individual priest, and 
Ghoshal has drawn our attention to a "more equitable mutual 
oath of king and priest in the Boyal Consecration ceremony of 
the Kausika-sufcra. 139 Ifc deserves mention that Weber 140 takes 
the above text of oath in the AB . to be "characteristic of the 
high pretensions of the priestly hierrarchy in as much as even 
the sole ruler of the earth bounded by the ocean has submissively 
to swear to be true to his priest." 

The king, figuratively mounts the four quarters and the 
zenith "to symbolise his assumption of universal sovereignty," 
with the formula 141 whereby the Brahma, ksatfcra, Vis and 
dyads of objects or attributes are invoked to protect the king. 
Jayaswal is silent about the dyads and in place of dyads, takes 
'phala' to mean 'Sudra' and so he traces "the point of the 
greatest constitutional import" that "the king is to be protected 

137. 1,7,10,1-6 

138. V. 4, 4, 5. 139. Xvii, 6, 7. 

140. Uber den Vajapeya, p 155n. 

141. Vs, x, 10-14 ; TS, I, 8, 13 ; Ks, xv,7 and Ms, II, 6, 10» 
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by the four estates of the realm," 142 But his interpretation of 
1 'phala' as 's'udra' is not substantiated by any evidence. Ghoshal 
points out these dyads as 'phala and varchas' (fruit and lustre) 
in VS, 'vala aDd varchas' (host and lustre) in TS, 'pustam and 
phalam' (abundance and fruit) in MS and ( pu?tam and varchas' 
(abundance and lustre) in KS. He suggests that 'phalam' should 
be taken in the sense of the same category, considering the 
import of the different pairs, noted above. Besides, he argues 
that "the king is repeatedly held in the Yaj. Sam. and Brahma^a 
text to be invested with abundance, prosperity and the like by 
virtue of sacrifice" and as the Sudras are excluded from all 
higher civil and religious rights in these texts, it is more appro- 
priate to take this ceremony of mounting the quarters as 
'"symbolising the influence of the three higher castes alone upon 
the Vedic polity". 

It may be pointed out here that these three higther castes 
were predominant in the society of the Brahman i-period and 
their political influence led to the gradual disappearence of the 
tribal character of the later Vedic State. 

Next we find the function of the covenant between the king 
and mother Earth. The king looks at the earth and mutters 
twice : "Homage be to the mother Earth, "because the SB 143 
explains that the Earth was afraid of him, thinking "Something 
great surely has he become now that he has been consecrated, 
1 fear lest he may rend me asunder." The king is also afraid 
of the Earth thinking, "I fear lest she may shake me off." 
Hence by the above formula the king enters into a friendly 
relation with her, with the prayer : "0 mother Earth, injure 
me not, not I thee." Then the king descends from the chariot 
on the ground. 

When the king ascends the throne, he is addressed, as in 

the Vajapeya, with the formula 144 : "Iyatn te rat yanta'si 

yamano dhruvo'si dharunab/krsyai tva ksemaya tva rayyai tva 
poSaya tva." tr. by Eggeling : "This is thy kingship", "Thou 



142. H. P., p 29. 
H4. SB, V, 2, 1,25. 
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art the ruler, the ruling lord," Thou art firm and steadfast," 
"Thee for-tilling," "Thee for peaceful dwelling", Thee for wealth", 
"Thee for thrift". Mahldhara, however, takes this formula to be 
addressed to the throne-seat and not as would seem preferable, 
to the king. Jayaswal 145 takes this "most sacred text" as 
bearing "a mighty solemn consequence as the vesting of soverei- 
gnty in one man." The SB 146 comments on this formula that 
by this "he endows him with royal power.. ..for the welfare of the 
people". Thus the kingdom is offered to the king, not as "a gift", 
ut "a sacred trust" : not for exploitation or self-aggrandisement 
but "for the weal" ( sadhave tva) of the people. Jayaswal opines 
that "it is this sacred act of delivering the trust that kingship 
depended upon, and not on any other principle, such as that of 
succession or inheritance. 147 It is interesting to note that 
Jayaswal translates in his own way the first sentence of the 
above formula 'lyatn te rat' as "To thee this State is given", 
and so on this basis his above observation. But we should 
consider the parallel text of the TS 148 , of the prayer to the 
sacrificer by four chief priests, rendered by Keith, "For food 
thee ! for proper food thee ! for strength thee ! for the conquering 
strength thee !" and also of the KS (XIV. I. II) and MS (1.11.3) 
of the same nature. Ghoshal 14 9 thinks that these texts are 
meant for ensuring "for the royal sacrificer — by the.. ..prayers the 
characteristic attributes of his office, such as supreme and 
undisputed political authority, peace and plenty as well as 
strength'' and he emphatically rejects "Jayaswal's theory of 
kingship as a public trust." However the above formula implies, 
no doubt, that the king is seated on the throne for the welfare 
of the people and that the supreme power is vested in one man 
for the fulfilment of the object. The whole thing proves the 
democratic ideal of kingship, notwithstanding the hereditary 
principle of succession, in the later vedic period. The political 
truth was realised that the prosperity of a State lay in one's 



145. H.P.,II,p34. 

146. V. 2, 1,25. 
148. 1.7,9 



147. H.P., II,p34. 
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security in the mind of the people, as evidenced by the SB 150 : 
"The cool (i.e., mainstay) of royal power is security of possession 
— i.e., common good. It is interesting to note that the purpose 
of kingship, as noted in the above formula, the promotion of 
agriculture and general weal of the people reflects the concept of 
the tribal chief of the agricultural society when the latter had 
to perform similar duties. 

The Chsndogya upa. (v. 11. 7) speaks of Asvapati, king of 
Kekaya declaring before five theologians who had approached 
him, with satisfaction : "Na me steno janapade na kadaryo na 
madyapab/na nahitagnir-na' vidvanna svairi svairinl kutah//" — 
which means : "In my kingdom there is no theif, no coward, no 
drunkard, no man without the sacrificial fire set up in his house, 
no one uneducated, no adulterer, much less an adulteress," 
Here we may scent of the theory that kingship is responsible not 
only for material success but also for moral uplift of the people. 

Next we come across another ceremony. When the king is 
seated on the throne, the priests (adhvaryu and his assistants) 
silently strike the king with sticks on the back. 151 Scholars 
differ as to its significance. Weber 152 takes it as the height of 
priestly authority. Jayaswal regards the rod as "the symbolic 
sceptre of justice" and explains this action as signifying that "the 
king was not above but under the law". Ghoshal draws our 
attention to the explanation of the SB : u by beating him with 
sticks (dandx) they guide him safely over judicial punishment, 
(dandavadha) ; whence the king is exempt from punishment'' 153 
and also to the Ks's, 154 which states that the priest thereby 
cleanses the king from sin or else carries him beyond death and 
concludes that this ceremony signifies the special privilege of 
the king, i. e., his immunity from punishment. 1 55 Prof. 
Sharma 156 reminds us of similar practices among primitive 
peoples like the savage Timmes of Sierraleone who used to beat 



150. 13. 2, 9, 5 "Ksemo vai rastrasya sitam." cf. also TB 3. 9. 7, 2 

"Ksemo vai rastrasya si to vaiah" 151. Sb, V, 4, 4, 7. 
152. Uber den Rajasuya, p 63. 153. &B, V, 4. 4, 7. 

154. Xv, 7, 6. 155. S. U II. C, p 319. 

156. Op, cit, p 123. 
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their newly elected king, sometimes upto the extreme point 
resulting in his death, and also among the Spartan boys who 
were struck with a sacred bough as a rite of initiation ; and 
suggests that "originally the ceremony of beating was either a 
rite of initiation or a test to find out the power of endurance in 
the tribal chief." In later times the priests laid hold of this 
ritual to assert their power over the king and it came to be in- 
terpreted as the king's exemption from the operation of law." 
No view of the above scholars is less weighty, but from the 
above practice, even if taken in the light of immunity of the king 
from judicial punishment we should not come to any hasty con- 
clusion that the king was thereby likely to be turned into a 
tyrant, because the gives us a guideline of the king's 

conduct : "drfcavrato vai rajs na v5 e§a sarvasma iva vadansya 
sarvasmaya iva karmane yadeva sadhu vadet yat ssdhu kuryat — 
"the king indeed is the upholder of the sacred law, for he is not 
capable of all and ev^ry speech, nor of all and every deed ; but 
that he should speak only what is right and do what is right.'' 

And so far as the height of the priestly power is concerned, we 
should remember the statement of the SB 158 fehat both the king 
and the Srotriya are "the upholders of the sacred law among 
men" Hence none of them should be thought of as exercising 
undue power over the other. Eather the theory that 'brahma' 
and 'Esattra', these two powers should work together and each 
of them should respect the other, has been repeatedly insisted 
upon. Their mutual relation of regard and respect is also attested 
by an interesting dialogue between them, which takes place, 
while the king remains seated on the throne. Both of them 
address each other as "0 Brahman" (five times according to the 
White-yajus ritual) and the king has been equated with some 
leading gods of the Vedic pantheon. Jayaswal 159 says that "the 
sovereign and the popular representative character of the king 
is pointed out" by this function and that 'the idea is that the 
Brahmin may not now be addressed by his privileged designation 
of superiority," which is given to the king by the whole nation 
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including the Brahmin." Prof Ghoshal 1 G0 admits that "the 
formulas involve for once (at best in theory) a clear renunciation 
of Brahmatia's status in favour of the king, as well as the king's 
identification with certain leading deities of the Vedic pantheon" 
but he does not agree to the suggestion of Jayaswal that "the 
text warrants the quasi-legal and political conception of soverei- 
gnty . He also draws our attention to the text of refer- 
ing to the priest's pouring "the remainders (of the consecration 
water) together into the Brahmana's vessel" after the besprink- 
ling ceremony and explaining that the brahmana is made an 
object of respect after the king. 

Now about the cow-raid. By this the king is allowed to 
take away a herd of kine from his relative, 'a hundred or more' 
according to SB 102 by using his chariot and conquering "by the 
impulse of the Maruts." The SB 1 03 explains that "for the 
Maruts are the clansmen and it is by this clan that the chieftain 
wins what he desires to win". The same source explains that 
the king, after seizing him, "in returu, presents to him (his 
relative) just as many cows or more, for assuredly he, the 
saorifioer is not capable of a cruel, deed." In the ceremonial 
of the Black Yajus a sham fight takes place here, in which the 
king discharges the arrows at a rajanya posted with blow in 
hand and thus overpowers him. 164 Thus the ceremony shows 
how the king defeated his relative in the cow-raid and then 
reinstated him by an act of grace. Cow was an asset in the 
early vedio period and 'gavis^i' (lit, desire for cows) was used 
in the EV. 165 and AV. to mean 'war 1 . It is interesting to note 
that in the present ceremony the sacrificer has to win cows 
not from any enemy, but from one of his relatives. , Obviously 
it is a case of a sham raid. The whole ceremony reminds us of 
an old test to prove one's ability in the tribal society. One's 
success in the cow-raid was originally the criterion of his ability 
to hold the office of a tribal chief. 



160. S. 1, H, C. , p 320 161. V. 4, 2, 7. 
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Next the game of dice. We mark here a substancial defference 
between the White and Black Yajus rituals. In the White 
Yajus texts the sacrificial sword is passed over successively from 
the Adhvaryu (or Purohita) to the king with the formula 
"tena me radhya" : "Indra's thunder-bolt thou art, therewith 
serve me" and then to the king's brother, the Suta, the Grsmsni 
and the tribesman (sajata). The Adhvaryu and the tribesman 
prepare the gaming ground with that sword, and the Adhvaryu 
wins for the king a cow staked by the tribesman. In the Black 
Yajus texts, on the other hand, the sacrificial sword is passed 
over in successien from the Brahmin priest to the king, his dear 
son or friend, the Purohita, the ratnins and so on to the 
Akssvapa. Then on the gaming ground, marked by the Aksavspa 
a brshmyna, a ksattriya, a Vais'ya and a Sudra play for a cow. 
At the end, the king invites the Samgrahltr, the Bhagadugha and 
the K$attr to be witnesses, 166 with auspicious epithets, susloka 
(far-famed one), sumangala (most prosperous one) and satyarajan 
(true king) respectively. The passing over of the sacrificial sword 
as a mark of royal power, as noted above, denotes 'a gradation 
of official ranks in the Vadic State 5 as the SB 167 states clearly 
the fact that every receiver of the sword becomes weaker than 
the giver and at the outset the king who receives the sword 
from the Brahma^a is stated to be made "weaker than the 
brahmana" but "stronger than his enemies." The same source 108 
explains this process : "As to why, they do so lest there should 
be a confusion of classes and in order that (society) may be in 
the proper order." Thus this passage shows how the submission 
of 'K§attra' to 'brahma' was desired for the well-being of the 
State or society in the later Vedic period. But we ^ have noted 
before in the sprinkling ceremony, as stated in SB 169 — "the 
priest pours the remainder of the holy waters into the Biah- 
man's vessel ; he thereby makes the Bmhmana an object of 

166, Vs, x, 29 ' L &B, v, 4, 4, 15-23 ; KSs, xiv, 7, 11-20 ; Ts, 1, 8, 16 ; TB 
1, 7, 10 ; Apas, S, s, x-viii, 18, 14-18 and 19, 16-8. 
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respect after the king." This apparent contradiction may be 
explained by concluding that the Brahman a was spiritually 
superior to the king and the king was temporarily superior to the 
Brsbmana. The superiority of the Suta to the Grsmani, as 
shown by this oeremony is in accordance with the relative 
positions of the different ratnins, noted before. The 
that the Suta or the Sthapati (Governor or chief Judge) was of 
equal status. Prof. Ghoshal 171 suggests that "the staking of a 
cow by a tribesman and the king's winning the stake from him 
probably symbolises the assertion of the royal sacrificer's rule 
over the common freeman". The important point of difference, 
noted above in the Black Yajus texts is that the Purohita comes 
after the king and his dear son or friend. Of course, the Purohita 
heads the list of other members as in the list of ratnin-s (except 
SB). Besides, the staking of a cow by the representatives of 
each of four varnas and using three officials of the list of ratnins 
as witnesses may be taken as symbolising the kings power over 
all classes of the people. Jayaswal opines that "to impress that 
the administration like a game of dice is not possible by a single 
man, he (the king) asks the ratnins to a symbolical game of 
dice". Prof. Sharma's suggestion deserves our appreciation that 
"the game of dice was intended to test the sagacity of the chief 
at the time of election, which was confined at an earlier stage 
only to the members of the tribe, for the king's competitor in 
this game is described as his 'sajsta'. So even in the later vedic 
society when kingship became hereditary, "the farce of election 
formed a part and parcel of the coronation ceremony". 172 The 
fact that a 'sajafea' (one of equal birth) was one of the competi- 
tors of the king, shows that the king was originally elected by 
the members of his own tribe. Besides, the fact that the king 
is mentioned by the Vis' and is formally announced to the Vis' 
also indicates the tribal character of kingship in the earlier 
vedic period. However, in the later vedic society the tribal 
character was to a large extent overshadowed, as evidenced by 
some rituals, noted above, implying the territorial jurisdiction 

170. V, 4,4, 17-19. 
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of a king and also by the rise of social classes or castes in the 
later days and more distinctly, by the Katnahavimsi ritual 
which refers clearly to the rise of some members of the tribe as 
officers of the State, shatteriong thereby the older tribal 
equality. 

Vajapeya - 

It is the last of the seven Soma sacrifices having a political 
significance, as good as the RajasHya. It is however, normally 
performed as an independent rite. It appears in the Taittiriya 
before the Eajasuya, as in the Vaj. Sam. 173 and SB 174 . It is a 
special form of the Sodas'in, another form of the Soma sacrifice 
which adds to the 15 stotras and s'astras of the Ukpthya, a 16th 
stotra and s'astra and a third victim, a ram for Indra. Besides 
it has a new stotra, the vajapeya saman, chanted to the Brhat 
tune in the Saptadasa stoma and followed by the recitation of 
the Vajapeya sisfcra. The saptadas'a stoma is used in the 
Arbhava-pavamana, Madhyandina and Bahis-pavamana stotras 
at the evening, midday and morning pressings in place of the 
forms normal in these cases in the Agnistoma, viz, a different 
form of saptadasa, the panohadas'a and Trivrfc. This rite requires 
a fourth victim, sacred to SarasvatI but also a set of seventeen 
victims for prajapati. Another peculiar feature of the Vajapeya 
is the chariot-race in which the sacrificer either of the priestly 
or royal order, is allowed to carry off the palm. 

The term Vajapeya', according to Hillebrandt 17 5 means the 
"schutz" of strength, deriving l peya' from 'pa' (to protect) and 
not from the usual pa (to drink) ; and he argues that there is no 
trace of a drink in this ritual. But Keith 170 is justified to remark 
that "the Vajapeya is essentially a soma rite and drinking of 
Soma is a part of it and in the priestly view, the most essential 
part." 'Vaja' means strength and 'peya' means drink. The SB 177 
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holds that Vajapeya is the same as annapeya (food and drink). 
He who offers vajapeya, wins food. ("Annapeyam ha vai namai- 
tad yad-vajapeyam ; annam va eSa, ujjayati yo vajapeyena yajate). 
But the TB 17 8 explains vajapeya as first by vajapeya' (that 
through which the gods wished to obtain (aipsan) strength 
(vajam), and by 'drink of strength', i.e., Soma by drinking (pifeva) 
which one becomes strong (vajin). 

f The exact nature of the Vajapeya is difficult to assess. The 
SB 179 states that "by offering the rajasuya one becomes king 
and by the Vajapeya he becomes emperor and the office of king 
is the lower and that of emperor the higher ; a king might indeed 
wish to become emperor, for the office of king is the lower and 
that of emperor the higher ; but the emperor would not wish to 
become king, for the office of king is the lower and that of 
emperor the higher." ("Baja vai rajasuyenestva bhavati samrad- 
vajapeyena. Avaram hi rajyam paratn hi samrajyam. Kamayate 
vai raja samrad-bhavitujn na samiat kamayate raja bhavitum"). . 
Elsewhere 180 The SB repeats the same thing : "He first offers 
those of the Eajasuya, then those of the vajapeya ; for by per- 
forming the Eajasuya, one becomes king (raja) and by the Vaja- 
peya emperor (samraj) and the position of king is obtained first, 
and thereafter that of emperor : hence after performing the Vaja- 
peya one could not perform the Eajasuya-it would be a descent 
just as if one who is emperor were to become king." (Vajapeye- 
nes$va na rajasuyena yajeta pratyavarohari sa yatha samrat san 
raja syafc tadyk tat). Thus it is clear that the Vajapeya is of a 
greater value than Eajasuya. The Kafeyayana S.S. 181 also con- 
firms this fact by saying that the Eajasuya may be performed by 
the king who has not performed the Vajapeya. But nowhere of 
the SB or Ks3 we find that the Eajasuya must be performed 
before the Vajapeya. 

It should be pointed out that the Eajasuya is meant only for 
the Ksattriyas ; whereas the Vajapeya can be performed by both 
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the Brahmins and Ksattriyas. 182 The Latyayaca S.S. 1S3 pres- 
cribes the Vajapeya for whomever the Brahmans and Eajans 
may place at their head, (yarn biabmaiia rajaua-s'-cha puras- 
kurvlran sa Vajapeyena yajeta). The TB (brahmatia k§attriyayo- 
reva vajapeyab na Vais'yasya) restricts the Vajypeya only^for the 
Brahmins or Ksattriyas but never for a Vaisya. But the Sankba- 
yana S.S. 184 permits the Vajapeya to be done also by a Vaisya. 
Dr. Ghosbal 185 points out that "the purpose and end of this 
ceremony (vajapeya) reflect the variety of classes entitled to its 
performance. For while one authority prescribes it (evidently 
in relation to the Va^s'ya sacrificer) for one desiring abundance 
of food, another requires it be performed by a king or a Brah- 
maiia desirous of lordship (adhipatya)." 

The SB as noted above, shows that the Eajasuya must 
precede the Vajapeya but no vice veisa. Gopatha Brahman* 
also gives Eajasuya precedence to Vajapeya, mentioning the 
order of succession of sacrifices as Agnistoma, Eajasuya, 
Vajapeya, As'vamedha, Purusamedha and Sarvamedha. C'Agnist. 
omad Eajasuya Eajasuya!- Vsjapeyo Vajapeyadas'vamedhah 
asvamedhat PuruSamedhah Purusamedbat sarvamedhar>«" 
te va^ ete yajn a -kramab). But surprisingly the Asvala- 
yana S.S. 186 prescribes that after performing the Vajapeya a 
king may perform the Eajasuya and the Brahmin the Bibaspati- 
sava. (Vajapeyenestva Eajanyo EajaeUyena yajeta Brahmano 
Brhaspatisavena yajeta). Brhaspatisava was like the Eajasuya 
performed for attaining supremacy, differing only in the fact that 
the former was meant for a Brabmaria, while the latter for a 
ksattriya. Considering the Eajasuya and Vajapeya from the 
standpoint of a ksattriya sacrificer TB 187 lays down that the 
Vajapeya was a Samratsava, whereas the Eajasuya a Varuna- 
sava, (Yo vai vajapeyab sa samratsavah yo rajasuyati sa 
varuriasavab). The former was consecration to the position 

182. SB, V, l, 5,. 2-3 ; cf. Weber, Ubcr den RajasQya ; 

Hillebrandt, Ritual litteratur, 147 
133. 8, 11, I. . 184. xvi' 17, 4. 

185. S. I. H.C., p 331 186. 11,9,19. 

187. 2, 7, 6, I, 
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of samrat, while the latter was cousecration to the universal 

soverignty of Varuna. According to SB 188 the Varuriasava 

was nothing but the Rajasuya. (Varuiiasavo va esa yad- Raja- 

suyam). The Varaha S.S. 189 observes that the performer of 

Vajapeya is called a samrat. Thus from the above it is clear 

that conception of a Universal or imperial State ( samrat3ava) 

was distinguisied from that of a single monarchy and that the 

Vais'ya was allowed to perform the vajapeya only according to 

one school S.S S, as noted above, but he was deprived of his 

religious rights, shared equally by him with the two higher 

castes, according to other- schools. 
i i 

Except SB and KSS, all other Vedio texts agree on the point 
that the Vajapaya . must be done first by a Brahmaiia to be 
elected a head-priest or by a king to be elected paramount sove- 
reign by a number of petty kings and other Kingmakers (rajakr- 
tab) & n d then the Byhaspatisava by a Brahmin and RSjasuya 
by a kSattriya as the respective installation or consecration 
ceremony. These authorities award equality to Brhaspatisava 
and Rajasuya. But as noted above, the SB mentions distinctly 
the Rajasuya as inferior to Vajapeya. Hence it solves the prob- 
lem by simply identifying the Brhaspatisava with tbe Vajapeya 
and regarding it as consecration of Brhaspati. (Brhaspatisavo 
va e§a yad-Vajapeyam (SB, V, 2, 1, 19). solves the problem 
otherwise by saying that he who performs the Vajapeya is to 
perform Brhaspatisava for a fortnight before and after the 
Vajapeya, The SB 190 speaks of the eligibility of the Brahmaiia 
and the Rajanya by saying that it was performed by Brhaspati 
and Indra, representing two classes respectively. The Brahma£a 
addresses his prayer to Brhaspati and the Rajanya to Indra. 
The priestly Brhaspati with his heaven is again distinguished 
from the warrior Indra with his heaven. Even the S.S,S, refers 
to Maruts as the tutelary gods of the Vaisyas with their heaven. 

From the above survey we may say that the Vajapeya is the 
means to temporal power or lordship of a Ksattriya and also to 



188. V. 3. 4, 12. 

189. 111.1,2,47. 
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the spiritual power or lordship of a Brahmana. The TB 191 
states that Indra gained svarajya (self-rule) and lordship 
(jyaisthya) of the gods by performing the Vajapeya. 

Now let us turn to some popular rites in connection wite the 
Vajapeya, pregnant with political significance : 

l) Chariot-race : A sacrifices a brahmin or a Ksattriya 
has to participate in a race of 17 chariots and he is allowed to 
to win victory. The chariots start with beating of drums and 
war-cries were raised. A rajanya ^sacrificer shoots an arrow for 
fixing the goal of the race. The SB 192 explains : "As to why a 
rajanya shorts, he, the rajanya is most manifestly of Prajapati : 
hence, while being one he rules over many." At a later stage a 
Vais'ya or a rajanya, standing on one of those race-running 
chariots is made to exchange a cup of honey for one of surS 
given by the Adhvaryu. The SB 193 and TB 19 4 explain that 
the priest thus ''imbibes the sacrificer with truth, prosperity and 
light" and "smites the Vais'ya with untruth, misery and dark- 
ness." But "that cup of honey he (priest) presents to the 
Brahman, together with the golden vessel. In presenting it to 
the Brahman he imbibes himself with immortal life." Here in 
the above extract in connection with a rajanya-sacrificer we have 
the doctrine of the divinity of the king which was more fully 
developed in the later period of the epics and the Dharmasastras. 
Other passages show a tendency towards degradation of a Vais'ya, 
compared with a Brahmana or a Ksattriya, which ultimately 
led to the doctrine of two separate powers, spiritual or temporal 
in the State or the Society. 

The purpose of the chariot-race, as Oldenberg 195 thinks, is 
to win for the sacrificer by magic the swiftness of the Victorious 
steeds as strength. Heesterman 196 thinks that it was held to 
serve the purpose of regenerating the productive forces in the 
cosmos, of renewing the world. Hillebrandt 1 97 compares it 

191. 1,3,2-3. 192. V, 1,5, 14. 

193. V, 1, 5. 28 194. 1,3,3,7. 

195. Religion de Veda, p 473, 

196. The Auc. Ind, Royal Consecration, p 133, 

197. Vedlsche Mslhologic, 1, 247 198, II, 281 
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with the Olympic games. The authors of the Vedic Index 198 
think that "the rite seems to have been developed round a 
primitive habit of chariot-racing, transformed into a ceremony 
which by sympathetic magic secures the success of the sacri- 
ficer." The chariot-race might have been, ss Prof. Sharma 
suggests, "an older test for proving the king's superiority in 
valour and physical powers, it was intended to discover the 
military qualities, of the king or the chief of the tribe. George 
Thompson 1 99 draws our eys to the similar practice in pre- 
historic Greece when a king had to pass through the ordeals of a 
chariot race, to be initiated into kingship. Frazer 200 mentions 
the tradition that the earliest games at Olympia were held by 
Endymion who employed his sons to ran a race for the kingdom. 
Even in historical times the Olympian victor was crowned with 
olive and thus invested with honours, royal or divine. Henoa 
we may presume that the ceremony of chariot-race was an 
Indo-European practice, inherited in later times by different 
branches like the Greeks and the Vedic Indians. The SB 201 
mentions at the very outseb of the Vajapeya that the gods 
and the Asuras agreed "to run a race for it" (kingship) saying 
"whichever of us shall win, to him it shall belong". Thus the 
Vedic Aryans utilised the chariofc-race originally for the selection 
of their king but in later Vedic period this race continued its 
existence simply as a matter of formality, because we find that 
the king was deliberately made to win the race. 

2. Next, the sacrificer with his wife mounts a chariot 
wheel, obviously a symbol of the Sun, which is fixed on the 
top of a long pole- This act is a magic device to secure 
the exaltation of the sacrificer. While ascending, the sacrificer 
uses the formula : "We have become Prajapati's children." 
He who offers the Vajapeya indeed becomes Prajapati's 

children. — goes to the light and wins the world 

of the gods." 202 Thus here we find the climax of the theory of 
the king's divinity, as enunciated in the Brshmanas, by means of 

199. Aeschylns and Athens, (London), 1946, p 118. 

200, The Golden Bough, p 156, 201. V. l\ h 
202. SB.V, 2.2,1, 1M4. 
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the sacrifice. Then the saorificer is presented with salt by the 
Vais'yas (according to the white Yajurveda) and by the four chief 
priests (according to TS). The SB 203 explains that the Maruts 
representing the peasants (vis) are food. The TS states that the 
priests touch the sacrificer with bags of salt earth in As'vattha 
leaves, clearly as a means of securing fertility. From the texts 
of the schools of Yajurveda we understand that the Vais'yas and 
the Brahmanas were the means of the king's subsistence. Then 
after descending from the post, the sacrificer is seated on the 
throne of the Udumbara wood with the formula, as in SB 204 " ; 
He spreads it with, "This is thy kingship ! Whereby he endows 
him with royal power. He then makes him sit down with 
"Thou art the ruler, the ruling lord ! whereby he makes him the 
ruler, ruling over these subjects of his, — 'Thou art firm, and 
steadfast !' whereby he makes him firm and steadfast in this 
world. "Thee for the tilling ! — Thee for peaceful dwelling ! — 
Thee for wealth ! Thee for thrift 1 whereby he means to say, 
(here I seat) thee for the welfare of the people." 

From the survey of the rituals of Rajasuya and Vsjapeya it 
is clear to us that coronation was nothing but a form of initiat- 
ion of a man into chieftainship. The idea of. rebirth is present in 
the rituals showing the new life of a man after his initiation 
into kingship. The ordeals like cow-vaid, chariot-race etc, as 
exhibited above, were obviously prescribed for testing the 
physical power of the king-elect. Frazer 20 5 points out that in 
earlier societies physical strength and beauty counted much in 
the selection of a king. 

As vamedha : 

It is called 'king of all sacrifices', 206 (Raja vs e?a yajnanam 
yadas'vamedhab) and 'bull of sacrifices' 207 (yr^abha esa 
yajusnarn yadasvamedhari). The TB speaks of it as the R§abha 
of all sacrifices, the universal lord of all sacrifices and the lordly 
sacrifice. CR?abha e§a' in 3, 8, 3, 3, 'vibhu-r-nsma yajnab' and 
esab prabhu-r-nama yajnaV in 3, 9, 19, 1 ), Really it is not an 

203. V, 2, 1, 17. 204. V, 2, I, 24. 

205, The Golden Bough, p 156. 

206. SB, 13, 2, 2,1, 207. Ibid, 13. 1, 2, 2, 
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ordinary sacrifice or series of offerings but in the words of 

Eggeling 208 "rather a great State function in which the religious 

and sacrificial element is closely and deftly interwoven with a 

varied programme of secular ceremonies." Unlike the Kajasuya 

to which any petty ruler was entitled, the As'vamedha involved 

an assertion of power and a display of political authority which 

a king of undisputed supremacy alone could have asserted and 

hence its celebration was an event of comparatively rare 
occurrence. 

When this sacrifice was first performed and what was its 
original significance is still a mystery to us. We hardly hear of 
this sacrifice as a recognised institution in the earliest phase of 
Vedic religion. Of course, it is referred to only in two rc-s, 209 
obviously the latest productions of the Rgveda, though, however, 
much earlier than the period of the Brahmanas. Some scholars 
think that human sacrifice was once practised among the Aryans 
of India, as amongst their European kinsmen. But there is little 
evidence in the Vedic literature of actual slaying of men as 
victims, as pointed out before, except in Agnichayana. Of five 
animals, next to man, is mentioned a horse 2 10 . Elsewhere 21 1 the 
horse is called "the highest of animals" and by means of this, 
the sacrificer is caused "to reach the highest position". The 
TB 212 selects the horse for sacrifice, which is said to be worth a 
thousand cows. 213 The sacrificial horse belongs to Prajapati, it 
is believed to have originated from Prajspati's eye 214 and it is 
also identified in the TB 21 ° with the sacrificer who obtains the 
fellowship of Prajapati and a place in his world. Besides Praja- 
pati, Varuna lays claim to the horse. 216 Varuna, as king of 
heaven and upholder of law is the divine representative of the 
earthly king. That is why BajasUya is called Varu^'s consecra- 
tion 217 and in this ceremony the king offers a barley-mash to 
Varuna, barley being sacred to Varuna. 218 The sun is lauded as 

208. SBE, XLIV, Pt V, Intro, xv. 209. I, 162 and 163, 

210. SB, VI. 2, 1. 18. 211. Ibid.xiii, 3, 3, 1. 

212. 111,8,7,8,9,1. 213. SB, xiii, 4, 2, 1. 

214, SB, VII, 5, 2, 6, 215. Ill, 9, 17 L 4 

216. SB, V. 3. 1, 5 ; VI, 2, 1, 5 ; TB, III, 9, 16, 1 

217. SB, V, 4, 3, 21 ; cf II, 2, 3, 1. 218. SB, XIII. 3. 8. 5, 
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a horse in rc (1.163) and this rc is recited by the Hotr on the 
second Soma-day of the As'vamedha, after the horse has been 
led upto the sacrificial stake or slaughtering place. 2 19 

While the As'vamedha was an elaborate and complex cere- 
mony, as described in detail in the Brahmanas, specially requir- 
ing immolation of not less than 349 victims bound to 21 stakes, 
the hymns of the Rgveda 220 mention only two victims — the 
horse itself and a he-goat which is to precede the horse to carry 
the news of the sacrifice te gods, in one rc, as Pu§an's and in 
another rc, as Indra and Pu§an's share. Sankh. S.S. 221 takes 
res to refer to two he-goats, one sacred to Pu$an and the other 
sacred to Indra and Pusan- The Mait. Sam. 222 and Vaj. 
aSm. 223 mention a black-necked he-goat for Agni and a black or 
grey (syama) one for Soma and Pusan as 'paryatLgy a 1 victims. 
The TB 224 and Apas. S.S, 225 accept Sankhyayana's two victims 
and also one for Agni. About these details the points of disagree- 
ment lead Eggeling to suppose that "there was no continuity of 
ritual practice since the time of those two hymns." 226 

The AV.is silent about As'vamedha. This sacrifice is discussed 
in detail in Vaj. Sam 227 , SB 228 and TB. 229 The Yaj. Veda 230 
contains the formulas of this sacrifice which only a king can 
perform. Its object is to acquire power and pre-eminence over 
neighbouring princes and the general prosperity of the kingdom. 
It begins with the investing of the sacrificer with the golden 
ornament. The horse is sprinkled over, followed by other sym- 
bolical rites. Some animal offerings are then made to several 
deities including Savitr and Agni. The horse is eulogised and its 
protection is invoked by whispering mantras in its right ear (by 
both the Adhvaryu and the sacrificer). The king then prays for 
the prosperity of the kingdom. The sacrificial horse is let loose 
to roam freely over the whole country. From some marks on 
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its person and attendants, people and kings of other countries 
can easily recognise this to be a sacrificial horse. It is a challenge 
to all and if the horse is seized by any one, it will be taken to be 
a sign of rivalry and the attendents of the horse must fight with 
that rival and make him submit. If they fail to do so, the 
sacrificer can not perform the as'vamedha. The wandering horse 
is attended by a hundred young men, sons of princes or high 
court-officials, each armed with warlike weapons who are to 
watch and guard him from all dangers. ^The varied and large 
number of attendants, as noted in the SB 231 speaks of the 
military strength of the king ; and it shows also the fact that 
from both the nobility and common people the attendants of the 
horse were recruited. The Rajaputrah' (princes) and 'Bajanyat/ 
(warriors) belong to the order of the nobles and the sons of sutas 
and gramatil-s (headmen of villages) and sons of attendants and 
charioteers belong to the common people. 

During the year of sojourn of the sacrificial horse abroad, 
ceremonies are performed everyday. The SB 232 informs us that 
Satanika Satrajita took away the steed of Dhrtara§tra and 
Bharata that of the Satvants. If the year is successfully passed, 
the steed is sacrificed with a ritual of extreme elaboration* At 
this sacrifice the queens play an important role. They have to 
decorate the horse, caress it, lie down by its side and perform a 
number of rites. The SB 233 states that "(the king's) wives 
come up with water for washing the feet.^four wives and a 
young maiden as the fifth and four hundred female attendants." 
The Mahi§I (chief Queen) has "a hundred daughters of kings 
attending upon her, the Vsvata (favourite queen) has "a hundred 
rajanya" (noble women) attending upon her. The Parivrkta 
(discarded wife) is attended by daughters of heralds (sUta) and 
headmen of villages (gramatU) comprising hundred in all. 
Palagall, the fourth wife, the lowest of queens in social rank is 
attended by a hundred daughters of chamberlains and chario- 
teers. 234 From this we learn the constitutional status and 
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dignity of the queens in the Vedio age and also of different 
attendants waiting upon them. 

Besides the actual slaughtering of the horse, other distinctive 
features of this sacrifice are the panegyric of the king by a kgatt- 
riya and a Brahmana luteplayer and a cyclic akhyana, as noted 
in the . Another feature is the lying of the chief Queen, reluct- 
antly with the horse, with the object of facilitating the birth of 
a virtuous and vigdrous son, as indicated in the SB (xiiii, 1, 9, 9), 
to be followed by the dialogue of the queen, other wives and 
priets, decidedly of an obscene character. The SB 235 and TB 236 
refer to the power of the As'vamedha to redeem all sin. It may 
be noted here that in Vedic times Indra with his horse in the 
shape of the thunderbolt defeats the Asuras and specially Vytra. 
So the horse in the sacrifice enables the earthly king performing 
the horse-sacrifice to slay his human foes. The states : 

"Verily the as'vamedha means royal sway,.. -where from let 
him who holds royal sway perform the horse-sacrifice.' 

The AB 238 mentions a number of kings who were consecrated 
with Indra's great consecration and also the names of priests 
who anointed them. The priest Tura Kavaseya consecrated king 
Janamejaya, son of ParTksit who conquered the earth and^perfor- 
med the Ss'vamedha. Chyavana Bhargava consecrated Saryata 
Manava, Somas'usma, son of Vajaratna anointed king Safcanika 
Sabrajita, Parvata and Narada consecrated the kings Ambasthya 
and Yudhams'rauSti Augrasenya ; Kas'yapa anointed Vis'vakarma 
Bhauvana, Vasistha consecrated Sudas Paijavana, Sainvarta 
Angirasa consecrated Marutta Sviksita, Udamaya Atreya (i.e., 
son of Atri) anointed king Atiga who made a donation with 
golden ornaments, a hundred crores of cows and eighty-eight 
thousand white steeds to the former. Sage Dirghatama 
consecrated Bharata, son of Dnsmanta who performed 133 
As'vamedha sacrifices. All these kings performed the As'vamedha 
as a mark of their supreme sovereignty after conquering the 
whole earth. 

The SB 239 also records the names of kings who performed 
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the horse-sacrifice and also their priests. Indrota Daivapa 
Saunaka performed this sacrifice for Janamejaya Parik§ita who 
"in Ssandlvat, bound for the gods a black-spotted, grain-eating 
horse, adorned with a golden ornament and with -yellow 
garlands." Three more kings of this line (Pariksityas), Bbima- 
sena, Ugrasena and Srutasena performed this sacrifice. According 
to Harisvamin these three were the brothers of Pariksit. The 
Kausalya king Para, son of Atnara, the Aiksvaaka king Puru- 
kutsa, the Ayogava king Marutta Xviksita, the Pafichsla king 
Kraivya and Dhvasan Daitavana, king of the Matsyas performed 
the horse-sacrifice. Bharata DaufrSyanti attained, by performing 
this sacrifice, wide sway which belonged to the Bharata-s. 78 
steeds did "Bharata Dauhsyanti bind for the Vrtra-slayer on the 
Yamuna and 55 near the Gangs. One Gatha sings of Bharata, 
born of Sakuntala", who, "after conquering the whole earth, 
brought to Indra more than a thousand horses, meet for the 
sacrifice ;" and another Gatha speaks of the greatness of Bharata 
unsurpassed by any other mortal. Rsabha Ysjnatura, king of 
the Sviknas and Sona Satrasaha, the Psncbala king also perfor- 
med this sacrifice. 



Other Officers ■ 

We come across ksattr, used in the sense of 'distributor of 
food, in the Rgveda 240 and in the AtbarvSveda. 241 Another 
minor officer of the humble rank, known as Parivestr (attendant) 
is mentioned in fihe AV. 242 in which in course of exalting the 
entertainment of guests we are told in highly metaphorical langu- 
age that "when (the distributor) assents (to the call of the house- 
holder), then he is just answering the summons (as an agnldh) 
(and) when the servers (parivestara\ with drinking vessels in 
their hands, both the former and the latter, go forward, they are 
just cup-bearing priests/' 

Administration in the age of the AV. attained a more definite 
shape than it was in the Rgvadic age. The repeated references 
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in AV. 243 ("divab spas'ab pra charanti damasya sahasrsksa ati 
pas'yanti bhumim) meaning "Varuna's thousand-eyed spies, 
proceeding from the sky, look over the earth beneath them n and 
in another hymn 244 (tarya spas'o na nimisanti bhurnayah pade 
pusinah santi setave) meaning that when Soma's rays are 
described as spies never closing their eyes and present every- 
where with fetters for tying, and also elsewhere, 245 "na tishanti 
na nimisantyete dev^nam spasa iha ye charanti", stating how the 
spies of the gods about here never stand still and never close 
their eyelids — suggest, as in the Rv.. the king's control over 
criminal jurisdiction by means of appropriate agents. The divine 
epithets like 'dhrtavrata' and 'dharmakrt' 246 are also found in 
AV., as in RV. These were tranferred to the earthly king to 
indicate that the king was regarded as the guardian of the law 
and order. 

'Purpati' : 

This is found in RV, 247 "mitrayuvo na purpatim susiwStau." 
Sayatia explains it as 'purab svaminam' — lord of a fort, most 
probably a fortified place. The discovery of prehistoric fortifica- 
tions has lent a real character to the Rgvedic 'pur'-s and 
'durga'-s. The advent of the Aryans in India synchronises with 
the destruction of the cities of the Indus valley. Indra has 
been called the greatest leveller of Dssas 5 forts (pursm bhetts). 
The word 'pur' is frequently mentioned in the RV. : "purs 
puram samidam hamsyojass 1 ' 248 "purbhi raksata 249 ", "didThi 
puro visva" 250 and 'pura Syasi" 251 etc. in the sense of forts 
or fortified towns. Of the forts, some were made of stone 
(asmamayl), 252 some others of iron (a"yasi) are referred to as in 
RV., 1,58,8 and ii, 20,8. The AV. 253 mentions a fort, full of 
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cows, (gomati). Autumnal (saradl) forts are also referred to 
obviously of the Dasa-s who occupied them against Aryan attacks 
or against innundations caused by overflowing rivers in autumn. 
Forts with a hundred walls' (s'atabhuji) are also noted in Rv. 
(1, 166,8.). These forts might have been places of refuge against 
attack, ramparts of hardened earth with palisades and a 
ditch" 254 Pischel and Geldner 255 think that there were towns 
with wooden walls and ditches, like Pataiiputra, as described 
later on by Megasthenes. The Rv. 256 (puro yad-agne darayan- 
nadide) shows how the forts were sometimes seized. In the 
AB| 2 | 57 three fires are -described as forts which prevent the 
Asuras from disturbing the sacrifice. The Asuras took to flight 
at the sight of these fires. Erom this we may infer that fire was 
resorted to as the last measure to exterminate the enemies, 
The KausTtaki Brahmana 258 depicts the Upasadas as the citadel 
of the Asuras. 

Muir 259 thinks that 'purpati' might have been a ruler or 
governor or a regular officer like the gramanl. He was, accord- 
ing to the learned authors of the Vedic Index, the chief of a fort 
under attack. It in not unlikely that in the Rgvedic period when 
forts were prey to sudden attacks and sometimes regular raids, 
the need was felt for appointing 'pUrpati' as the custodian of the 
defence of the fort, who was the commander of a permanent 
garrison. Pur-s were often besiezed (upa-sad) and blockaded and 
captured by breaching the walls (prabhid), as evidenced by 
TS, 260 SB 2G1 AB 262 and Gopatha Br. 2G3 . Hillebrandt thinks 
that pur-charistLu' of theRV. 2G4 was "a kind of ohariot" by 
which the town was assaulted. It might have been some sort 
of a battering ram used in assaulting a fort. Fire and arrows 
tipped with flame were used in siege operations. 205 The Tait. 
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.S 266 states that" the Asuras had three citadels, the lowest was 
of iron, then there was one of silver, then one of gold. The gods 
could not conquer them and they sought to conquer them 

by siege They made ready an arrow, Agni as the point, Soma 

as the socket and Vi§nu as the shaft Eudra cleft the three 

citadels and drove the Asuras away from these worlds." 267 
(Tesam — asursnam tisrah pura* asan-rjayasmayyavama' tha 
rajafca' tha harini tS deva jetum nasaknuvan ta upasadaivajiglsan 
tasmad-ahur — yaschaivam veda yas'cha nopasad& vai mabapuram 
jayantiti ta isum samaskurvafcagnim-anikam somatn salyatn 
visnum tejanam....Eudrati....tisrah puro vitvaibhyo lokebhyo' 
asuran pranudata). Agni is invoked in the Ev. 268 to follow the 
fiends closely, spread with his tongue, the winged flames, unfette- 
red and cast his firebrands all around him- (Krnusva pajari... 
vidhya rakSasa-s-tapisthaitT')- The AV 269 is a prayer to Nyar- 
budi, "Let tongues of fire, tufts of smoke, go conquering with the 
army." Agni is invoked to save the worshippers "with forts 
of ayas" (purbhi-r-ayasibhib) in the Ev. 270 Hence we may say 
that not only the DSsas but also Aryans had possessed forts. The 
forts of the Vedic period are also attested by archeological dis- 
coveries, specially at Kaus'Smbi. 271 The first defences here 
came into being in S.P. 1.3, two structural periods before the 
appearance of the Painted Grey Ware! i.e., the period of the later 
Vedas and the Brahmanas (1100 B.C. — 800 B.C.). 

Pura-s with eleven gates (ekadas'advara) and nine gates ^(nava- 
dvara-pura) are mentioned in the Ka$haka Upa. 272 and Svetas'- 
vatara Upa 273 respectively. The SB 274 speaks of a pura with a 
gate, open or closed in connection with agnyadhana ceremony in 
the Dars'apurtJamasa sacrifice ; but it does not necessarily prove 
that the stronghold had only one gate. From the report on the 
excavations of Kaus'ambT 275 we know that the earliest moat was 

266. vi. 2, 3, 1 267, tr. by Keith, p 504 

268. iv. 4. 1 269. xi, 9, 19. 

270. I, 58, S. 
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272. II, 5, 1 273. Ill, 18 

274. xi, 1, 1: 2-3. 275. The Excavation at KausambT 

1957-'59, pp 29 and 39. 
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dug there in SP II. 5 before the N. B. P. ware was introduced. 
The digging of a moat, a part of the defence architecture is 
referred to in the SB 276 in connection with the description of 
the Gsrhapatya hearth. Archeology has brought home to us 
various fortified sites at or near Mohenjodaro or Harappa. 277 N. 
G. Majumdar draws our attention to a stone- wall, built surroun- 
ding a site of the Harappan culture, Ali Murad in Sind, 
obviously as a defence measure for safety from enemies and 
robbers. 278 Eecent excavations at Ealibagan on the left bank of 
the Ghaggar in N. Eajasthan have unearthed a mound represen- 
ting a citadel. 279 Lofty citadels with great gateways and watch- 
towers like those of Harappa and Moheujodaro prove the military 
strength of the Vedic Aryans as of the pre- Aryans. From the 
above survey of Vedic data we may safely conclude that the 
Aryans not only conquered and destroyed some of the forts of 
the Pre- Aryans but also preserved some others, as evidenced by 
the rc 280 which contains a prayer to Agni to preserve the faith- 
ful with 'forts of ayas\ The above references to forts in the 
Vedic literature show that the Aryans were no less interested in 
them and as an administrative measure the 'pUrpati' was appoin- 
ted as a governor in charge of the defence of a fort, as noted, 
above. 

Warfare • 

War is a political institution. Even to day when we are think- 
ing of a new world-order and trying to cultivate the spirit of 
international life and culture, every country is aware of the utility 
of war-preparedness, if not engaged in war. In the Rgvedic 
period the Indo-Aryans were nomad tribes, mainly pastoral in 
character. All early raids were chiefly for cattle, as proved by 
the term 'gavisti' in the Rgveda. We have enough hymns in the 
AV. praying for the cultivation of cows and cattle. From the 



276. vii, I, 1, 13. 

277. Wheeler, The Indus Civilisation, p 15. 
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references in the AV 281 we may conclude that cattle-lifting was 
the order of the day in the Vedic age. 

The life of the Aryans, I mean the political life as reflected 
in the political institutions of the Vedic age, as studied with 
much care and caution exhibits, after all, the life of the Aryans 
fighting with and conquering the pre-Aryan elements and gradual 
expansion and occupation of various parts of India. We have 
witnessed the rise of different States, both monarchical and 
republican, of course, of primitive type and of various institut- 
ions, as recognised to be healthy and helpful for the smooth run- 
ning of the various channels or instruments of administration. 
Fresh pastures beckoned to the adventuraus spirit of the Vedic 
Aryans and the Aryans had to face the stiff opposition of the 
pre- Aryans who had been the authors of the Indus civilisation of 
no less importance and masters of strong forts, well-equipped 
with man and arms, Hence the Aryans had to build up forces 
competent to fight with their foes and to organise themselves, 
well-equipped with necessary arms. 

A sense of insecurity of life lurked in the minds of the people 
and this led to the organisation of an elaborate machinery of 
defence. The AV. 282 belonging to the Abhaya-garia of Kausika 
Sutra (86-8) may be referred to in this connection. The sixth 
verse may be quoted here : "Fearlessness from friend, fearless- 
ness from enemy, fearlessness from one known, fearlessness 
(from one) that is away ; fearlessness for us by night, fearlessness 
by day, (0 Indra), be ail places my friend :" — 

"Abhayam mitrsd-abhayam-amitrad-abhayam jnsfcad-abhayam 
puro yaWabhayam naktam-abhyam diva nab sarva 5s'a mama 
mitram bhavantu//" Similar prayer for fearlessness is also heard 
of in the AV. . 283 In one of the battlehymns of the AV. 284 
we find the prayer in the same strain to Indra : "Let their 
weapons fall down : let them not be able to fit the arrow : 
then, of them fearing much let arrows strike in vitals." ("Ava 
padyandam-esHm-ayudha'ni ma sakan pratidhSm-isum/athaisSm 

281. XIX, 13, 5 & 7 ; cf, II 26 ; iv, 21 ; vi, 59 & 67 

282. xix, 15. 

283. vi s 40. 284. viii, 8, 20. 
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vibhyatsm isavo gbnantu marmani//"). Of all passions, 
jealousy sometimes served as a cause of war, as evidenced by 
the Great epic and the AV. 285 states : "Let not the gods go 
to his call ; come ye only unto my call", C'havam deva asya 
mopa gurmamaiva havametana"). Jealousy brought in its 
train the imperialistic idea of overlordship, as reflected in the 
AV. 28 , 6 . We have already studied the importance attached to 
sens and samgrsma which perhaps served the purpose of politioal 
units and also of war-elements ; and again to Senani even in the 
Rgveda who was promoted to the rank of a ratnin in the age of 
Brsmmanas. Here let us have brief penpicture of the earliest 
forms of warfare and of the materials needed for success in the 
political sphere of their activities. 

While discussing 'sena', 'samgrsma' and 'purpati' we have 
noticed that horses, elephants and chariots were used as 
warmaterials. The Rgvedic references to the fort 287 and 
armies 288 corroborate the archaeological evidence. The forti- 
fied sites of Beluchistan and Sind and the remains of citadels 
of Mohenjodaro and Harappa, so far discovered, show the 
military strength of the pre- Aryans. The Aryans had possessed 
some of these forts, because Indra is conceived as the destroyer 
of forts or fortified towns (pursm bhetta). The main weapons of 
the pre-Aryans were swords 289 , knives and daggers 290 , axes 291 
spears, lances, mace, bows and arrows 292 , tipped with copper 
heads 293 . We have already noted that infantry formed a major 
portion of the Aryan forces as early as the Rgveda, who played 
a role subordinate to the chariots in open battle. The Rv. 294 
("Sa grsmebhih sanita" sa rathebhi-r") indicates distinctly 
importance of both infantry and chariotry. The rc 295 refers to 
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armours, bows fitted with string, chariots, horses, reins, hand- 
guards (hastaghna) against the friction of bow-string and arrows 
tipped with metal or horn and sometimes poisoned. ('Varm!' in 
verse, 1 ; 'dhanur/ in verse, 2 ; 'jya' in v. 3 ; "rathe" and 'susa- 
rathir/ in verse 6 ; 'pitarab' in the sense of guards of chariots 
in verse, 9 ; suparnam vaste mrgo asya* danto gobhiti samaad- 
hapatati prasufca" in verse 11 ; "as'va"jani" (rein) in v. 13 ; 
"hastaghna" in v. 14 and 'alakta' ya rurusirsnyatho yasya ayo 
mukham" in v. 15). The term 'krandasi' in "yani krandasi sain. 
yati vihvayete" in Rv., 29 6 means a shouting host of infantry 
and chariotry. Horses and chariots took prominent part in 
routing enemies, ('asva rathebhih saha vajayantar/ in Rv. vi, 75, 
7). The simile in the Ev« (x. 142. 4 "pra-gardhiniva sens') shows 
the character of the army greedy for cattle and booty. The king 
shared the prize with the people and we may infer that allure- 
ment of loot served as an incentive to popular military service. 
The AV. 29 7 speaks highly of bows and arrows as the most 
favourite weapons for both offence and defence. The AB 298 states 
how the gods fashioned an arrow with Agni as its point, Soma as 
the socket, Visnu as the shaft and Varuna as the feathers and 
destroyed the citadel of the Asuras by shooting this arrow. The 
Kau§lbaki Br. 299 speaks of a bow as the fee for the Abhyudita 
sacrifice. Bows, swords, axes (parasu-s), snares, nets and traps 
are mentioned as weapons and tools in TS 300 and AV 301 The 
AV 3 02 refers to Agni riding a chariot and overcoming men of 
the infantry showing thereby the greater importance of the 
chariotry. In the tribal stage of the Vedic Aryans the people as 
a whole fought whenever needed and infantry recruited members 
from all sections of the people but gradually the community of 
warriors, later known as kgattras took to fighting as their pro- 
fession. The other people showed less interest in war. The AV 303 
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contains a dialogue between the husband and wife. The husband 
says to his wife, "Pariksit, seated on his throne, best of all, has 
brought well-being to all. ("paricchinnari k§emam-akarot tam- 
asanam-acharan". While the king performed imperial sacrifices 
and won victory by war, the common people enjoyad life of peace 
and plenty. ("Janahsa bhadram-edhati rastre rajnarr Pariksitah") 
The wife asks her husband what curd or butter she would give 
him. Here we have a picture of a happy family life enjoying the 
bliss of peace and prefering peaceful avocations under the 
benign rule of king Parik§it. 304 Desire for peaceful life, however, 
did not damp the military spirit of the people as evidenced by 
the Brshmanas. The SB 305 speaks of the Maruts, the people of 
the gods as being numerous in their army and Indra sought their 
help against Vrtra. Elsewhere 306 Indra and Agni represent the 
Ksattra and the Visvedevab the vis and wherever k§attra con- 
quers, the Visab are allowed to share. 

The AB 307 (tri-srenl.r-bhutva- tryaniko'suran yuddham-upa- 
prsyad....) states that Agni went to battle in three rows and the 
Asuras were also in three columns. The SB 308 also refers to 
agressive arms, properly arrayed. Hence we may infer tbat the 
army at least in the later Vedic period was well organised and 
fought in an orderly fashion. While speaking of the 'atiratra' 
ceremony, the AB 309 mentions how the metres helped Indra in 
routing the enemies who took recourse to night (obviously night- 
attacks). Hence we may infer that the Aryans were always 
prepared to fight even at night, because the non-aryans took 
sometimes to surprise attack at night. 

Chariots : 

The use of the wheeled vehicle by the people during the period 
of the Indus civilisation is proved by toycarts found out at 
Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Ohanhudaro. 310 Such a vehicle was 

304. AV., (Beng. ed. Haraph Prakasanl, p 643. kuntapa-sukta, 7-10. 
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most probably used in imitation of the same used in Sumer, 
because these wheels were made of three solid planks. There was 
commercial transaction between Sumer and the Indus valley in 
that hoary antiquity and so we can easily imagine the diffusion 
of knowledge from one place to another. 

From the 'standard' of the royal tombs at Ur we learn of the 
war-chariots of Sumer, having four or at least two wheels, drawn 
by a pair of asses. The chariot drawn by horses with spoked 
wheels appeared for the first time in Kassite Babylonia and the 
kingdom of Mitanni almost in the same period and the Indians 
might have borrowed the same from the Sumerians in c. 2000 
B.C.. 311 A work in four tablets by a Mitannian called Kikkuli on 
horse-culture has been found out at Boghazkui and the inscript- 
ion of this place shows distinctly that the Mitanni also worship- 
ped the Indo — Aryan gods — Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and the 
Nasatyas. Gurney 312 concludes : "This Aryan clan, moving 
westward," brought with them their special knowledge of horse- 
breeding. 

The Rv. 313 (na chakreria rathya" duspadav^nak) shows how 
Indra, with the help of his 'all-outstripping chariot- wheel 
reduced twenty kings and 60, 099 followers. The chariot is 
described in the Ev. 314 (ubba chakra hirrnyaya") as a two- 
wheeled car. The normal number of horses seems to have been 
two, but three or four were often used", as evidenced by the yc 315 
and SB 316 Besides horses, the ass or mule t\ as also used for 
chariots. 317 The Vedic Index 318 gives us more details of the 
Vedic chariot. The Sulvasubra 3 19 of Apastamba records the 
dimensions of the chariot. Piggot 320 gives us a hypothetical 
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figure of the Rgvedic chariot built on a U-shaped plan. The 
rc 321 (samanam chid-ratham-atasthivamsa) shows that the 
Rgvedic chariot carried two persons, a warrior and his driver. 
Vuyu is also spoken as coming with Indra as his driver in the 
same chariot (Indra-sarathiVi) in RV. (iv-46.2). The driver guides 
the horses of the chariot according to his will. 322 (Rathe 
ti§tban-nayati vajinab puro yatra yatra kamayate susarathib"). 
The rc 323 C'Vanaspate vidvaiigo hi bhuya asmat-sakha pratar- 
aiiab suvlrab/gobhib samnaddho asi vltayasva' stbata te jayatu 
jetavyani") mentions the ratha as key to the successful fight of 
the Aryans against the enemies. The AY. 324 sings highly of 
the war-chariot, powerful enough "to let him who mounts (it) 
conquer things . conquerable." ("Vidayasvasthata te jayatu 
jetavani"). The chariot is described as "Indra's force, the 
Marut's front, Mitra's embyo and VarunVs navel." (Indrasyanjo 
Marutam-anikain Mitrasya garbho Varunasya nabhih). 

The TS 325 (namo rathebhyab senanlbhya-s-cba....namas 
taksabhyo rathakarebhyaScha) contains a tribute of homage to 
chariots, charioteers, army and army-commander and to 
carpenters and chariotmakers, showing thereby the importance 
of a chariot in the Vedic army. The VS 326 ("pari te dudabho 
ratho' asma as'notu visvatab") speaks highy of Agni's invincible 
chariot. The AV 327 (samvatsaro rathah pari-vatsaro ratho 
patho viradl§agnl rathamukham/ Indrab savyaStha-s-chandra- 
mab sarathib) refers to different parts of the Vedic chariot and 
mentions Indra as standing on the left and the moon as the 
charioteer. The commander is noted as 'rathaprota' (fixed on a 
chariot) and 'asama-ratha' (having a unique chariot) in the 
; and we have discussed the charioteer as a ratnin. The 
AB 32 9 states that Indra, being the charioteer of Vayu (Indra- 
ssrathib) received one-fourth of Soma and that in the period of 
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its composition the Bharatas fixed the pay of the Satvants 
(charioteers). The charioteers demanded one-fourth of the 
booty of war. Saiyana explains 'Bharafca' of the passage of the 
AB as fighters, ("bbarah samgrama-s-tam tanvanti vistayantHi 
bharatah yoddbarah). But Bbarata' might have meant a hero 
of the dynasty of the Bharatas, a tribal people in the Vedic age. 
Chariot-racing was an important item of the vajapeya ritual, 
reminiscent of the Olympic, according to Hillebrandt, 330 as 
noted before. 

Horse and cavalry rose to prominence in Vedic India. Bones 
of a horse were unearthed at Mohenjodaro. 33 1 and in the earliest 
pre-Harappan layer at Eana Ghundai. 332 Three terracotta 
horses, explored at Lothal prove the domestication of the 
animal. 333 If Przyluski's theory that 'sata' in words like Satvant 
Satvata and Nasatya corresponds to 'Sadam' in mod. Mutida 
languages meaning a horse, is correct, horse was naturally 
known to pre-Aryan peoples of India. The use of chariots 
drawn by horses in the Vedic age has been shown above. The 
BV. 334 speaks of the Maruts (narah) as the fighting people, 
fighting while riding. (Kva vo' sva....prsthe sado naso-r-yamah 
in Varse 2). Eudra's sons are also described as riding capital 
horses (svasvsh) in the RV. (VII, 56, l). The Maruts are noted 
as warrior horsemen in the Samaveda 335 ("a vajam Vsjino....). 
The RV. 33 6 (ni yeDa mu§ti-hatyaya ni vrbra ruiiadhamahai/ 
tvotaso nyarvata)/" speaks of both infantry and cavalry. Mu§ti- 
hatya refers to infantry and 'arvata' means cavalry. Sayana 
explains "padati-yuddhenas'vayuddhena cha s'atrun vinas'aya- 
mah". The ?c 337 ending with 'Krandadasvo gavi§ti$u' shows 
that horses were used in cow-raids which formed a major portion 
of vedic warfare. The Av. 338 ("na ts arva renukakato' smite") 
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states that 'no dust-raising horseman reaches them". This also 
seems to point to a cattle raid. Indra has been noted as the first 
of all to mount the horse, yoked to the chariot by Trita or Vayu. 
(1,163,2)— "yamena dattarn trita enam-ayunagindra enatn 
prathamo adhyatisthat")- The rc 3 3 9 (Yat te sado mahasa" 
Sukrtasya parsnya va kasaya va tutoda) addesses the sacrificial 
horse : "If any one when seated in the saddle, has by excessive 
urging with heel or whip distressed thee". 

The Av. 340 refers to 'Time* as a horse that drives with seven 
reins,....him the inspired. poets mount ; his wheels are all beings. 
("Kalo as'vo vahati sapta-ras'mih....tarn a rohanti kavayo vipas- 
chitafc...tasya chakra bhuvansni visva"). Coomaraswamy 341 
remarks that "...Time is a horse and this horse rides in a seven- 
wheeled chariot drawn by seven horses 5 '. 'As'vanaya' in the 
Ohandogya Upa. 342 seems to have been the leader of a body 
of cavalry. 

The authors of the Vedic Index 343 admit that riding was 
known to the Rgvedic people but they think that it was not 
used in war, "for the warrior mainly depended on his bow which 
he could not have used effectively from horseback." But it is 
difficult to agree with these learned scholars when we think of 
the spirited sculptures of Assyria in the British Museum where 
kings and nobles are known as riding horses, galloping at full 
speed without any saddle or stirrup and at the same time shoo- 
ting arrows and hunting lions, V.R.E. Diksitar also finds "no 
indication that the cavalry as a disciplined force existed in the 
days of the Rgveda". He, however, admits the existence 
of 'dust-raising horsemen' as heard of in the Av. 344 . But some 
references from the Kv., Ssmaveda and others, as put above, 
prove beyond doubt the existence of cavalry even from the 
Rgvedic age. The Av. 345 shows that a chariot was yoked with 
she-mules. Hall 34 ? draws our attention to similar practice in 
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ancient Babylon. B. K. Majumdar 347 thinks that "it was only 
in the post vedic period that the employment of cavalry and 
elephants came into vogue." 

Elephants were used for riding and other purposes, as known 
from the evidences of the Indus civilisation. 348 Prof. S. K. 
Chatterjee 349 traces the words *ga]V and 'matanga' to the pre- 
Aryan peoples speaking Austric languages. 

The Ev. 350 uses the words Wga'. 'hastin, 'ibha' and 'varaii'a 
to mean an elephant. The rc 351 (yuvam mrgeva varans mrga- 
nyavo) shows that hunters seek elephants. The king is referred 
to as going on his elephant along with his followers in the rc 352 
(rajevSmava ibhena). The Av. 353 describes the elephant as 
"the superior of the comfortable wild beasts". ("Hasti mrga- 
nam su^odam-atisthavsn babhuva hi") and this hymn is a 
prayer for elephant-splendour, (hastivarchasam prathatsm). The 
YQ3 54 men tions an elephant-keeper (hastipam) and elsewhere 
(24,29) it speaks of the sacrifice of three male elephants for the 
worship of Praja"pati. The AB 3 55 records the conquests and 
horse-sacrifice of Anga-raj who gave ten thousand elephants and 
ten thousand female slaves to the brahmins. The gift of black 
elephants with white tusks in thousands in the Asvamedha by 
Bharata Dau?manti is also heard of in AB 356 . The gift of 
elephants in the AsVamedha indicates that these elephants were 
most probably seized in war where they were used. The Sama- 
vidhana Brahmana 3 5 7 mentions elephants as one of the four 
limbs of the army. 

Besides the weapons of the infantry, referred to above, we 
may add some others. The EV. mentions daggers (krtischa in 
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1.168.3), vajra in the sense of a club or hammer, made of 'ayas' 
or metal (vajram-ayasam in 1,52,8 and "Vajra ayasah sahasra- 
vrsti" in 1,80,12) which was the fatal weapon of Indra and adri 
in 1,51, 3)> explained by Sayana as Vajra' (but according to 
Zimmer, sling stones). 'Vighana' inTS 358 , 'drughana' in AV 359 
and 'pinaka' in AV 360 mean a club. 'Varman' meaning a coat of 
mail in the RA, 3G1 (Varmeva syufcam pari pasi vis'vatah\ 
kavacha or kavaohlin AV 362 and 's'ipra' of gold (' siprab sirSasu 
vitata hiranyayib". 363 'ayab-sipra' in the Rv. 364 and 'hirisi- 
pra' 365 ., explained by Sayaiii as "haran^.s'Ila-hanu-r-diptosnsso 
va", all these indicating helmets of different metals, were used in 
vedic wars as defensive weapons. 

The use of iron in the Vedic ago is a debatable point, discus- 
sed in the Vedic Index. 366 Ayas in the Kv. means copper or 
bronze but 's'yama ayas' in the ^AV. 367 (anuchya s'yamena 
tvacham-etaaa) is definitly iron. "Syaimam cha" and "Loham 
cha" in VS 368 means obviously iron and copper respectively. 
The learned authors of the Vedic Index 369 opine that the sense 
of ayas' in the AV. 370 (harite trini rajate trinyayasi trini 
tapasavisthitamO as "iron seems certain." The smelting of metals 
is referred to in SB 37 1 — "Vahu-dhmatam". The Vedic evidences 
about iron are confirmed by archeological finds, specially of 
"small fragments and shapeless bits" of iron, discovered at Kaus'- 
ambT as early as SP.1.3, before the arrival of the Painted Grey 
and the Northern Black polished wares in the Central Ganga 
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in the Vedic period, already discussed before, convinces us that 
the Aryans followed the steps of the pre- Aryans in the construct- 
ion of forts and in their maintenance as one of war-measures. 

The admiralty is conspicuous by its absence in the Vedic 
period. But ships and boats were used as early as the Rgvedic 
period, as evidenced by some £c-s, noted below. The j*c 37 3 states 
that Tugra sent his son Bhujju by a ship to the sea, and while 
the ship sank in the midsea, the Asvins carried him back to his 
father by their own vessel. The re 374 speaks of a vessel with a 
hundred oars (s'ata"ritra"oi navam) by which the As'vins, "in the 
ocean where there is nothing to give support, nothing to rest 
upon, nothing to cling to," brought Bhujju back to his father's 
house. (anaTambhane"*-ana'sthane agrabhane samudre). The 
same vessel is described in another rc 374 as a 'plava* having 
wings (pak§in a m). The next verse 375 states that a fleet of four 
boats, sent by As'vins rescued Bhujju from being drowned to 
death in the midsea. ("chatasro navo—.AsvibhySmisitsh psray- 
anti"). The tale told by SayaHa refers to the fact that Tugra, a 
'rajarsi', the most favourite of the As'vins was once tortured by 
enemies coming from another island and so he sent his own son 
Bhejju by a ship to conquer them. The ship, gone to a long 
distance in the midocean was wreeked by a storm. The As'vins 
responded to the call of Bhujju and rescued him in the aforesaid 
manner. From the above survey this much we may conclude 
that the Rgvedic Aryans knew the art of navigation and they 
used ships and boats at least for Commercial purposes, if not for 
war. 

While discussing the origin of kingship we have noticed that 
kingship arose practically under the stress of war, Indra, the 
divine prototype of the war-leader was elected king because be 
was deemed the fittest to conquer and save the Aryans from the 
hands of the Asuras. The Vedic evidences from the samhita-s 
and Brshmanas for the rise of kingship and the king's attributes 
as the protector of the people have also been properly analysed. 
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The words 'udaja' and 'niraja' show that * 'kings took a share of 
the booty of war," 376 which he had "to share with the people". 
War led also to the growth of States and Governments. The 
AsVamedha which became the symbol of universal sovereignty in 
the period of the later Samhitss and the BrShma^as was perfor- 
med as early as the period of the Rgveda. Military aristocracy 
was the natural product of war in the Vedic age. The common 
people took to arms whenever needed but leadership was left to 
the members of the royal family or at most to those of the 
nobility. The nobles were more interested in military and admi- 
nistrative duties. The SB 37 7 speaks of Indra a representative 
of the nobility seeking the help of the Maruts, symbolising the 
people against Vrbra. Indra has been painted as* the disturber 
of the people and as the cause of creating hue and cry among his 
enemies. 378 (''Ksobhana-s'-charpninim samkrandano" in Rc x, 
103, l), When the Aryans began to lead a settled life and accep- 
ted agriculture as their main pursuit of life, they had naturally 
preferred peace to war but war was resorted to as a cruel neces- 
sity. We have already discussed how the Sena was an organised 
institution in the period of the AV. and the offices of SenanT, 
Sufca, GrSmanT, Samgrahlfer Spas'as, Duba-s, Paiagala-s palagala-s 
and Purpati, as analysed before, show the importance of war and 
different institutions in connection with war bearing political 
and administrative significance in the Vedic literature. The 
above survey proves how the Aryans, out of the instinct ef self- 
preservation in the face of the strong power of the pre-Aryans 
possessing a civilisation of no mean type, organised themselves 
for purposes of both offence and defence in the Vedic period. 

The Intelligence Department may be said to be an auxiliary 
department of the war-office, mainly manned by ambassadors 
(dubas) and spies (charas or spas'as). These two officers were 
engaged in Vedic India. We have discussed their functions in 
the previous section, which consisted in reconnoitering the 
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enemy country to submit to the king the military strength of 
the enemy, in finding out the possibility of avoiding war and 
lastly in furnishing information as to suitable sites for camps and 
battle fields. Mention has already been made of army-officers 
like Sen^ni, Gramani and others of the epoch of the Rgveda 
down to the later period of the Brahmanas and Upanisads. 
Though non-combatant, the office of the Purohlta attached to the 
war-office was of no mean importance, as evidenced by the roles 
of VisVumitra and Vasistha in the famous Daisarajna battle of 
the Rgveda, treated before. 

It is intersting to note that land fight was the usual fashion 
of the Vedic India, as proved by the Dasarajna battle which took 
place on the plains of^ the Saptasindhu region. Some scholar 
may argue that the SB 379 refers to Agnihotra as the ship "of 
which the Ahavanlya and Gsrhapsatya fires represent the two 
sides bound heavenward and the steersman is the Agnihotrin 
who offers milk to the three Agni-s. The winged ships 380 of the 
As'vins by which Bhujju was rescued may be taken as pointing at 
the aerial navigation, but wings may equally be 'sails. Hence 
on the basis of such metaphorical expressions it is too hasty to 
conclude that aerial warfare was in practice in the Vedic age. 
The use of ship with a hundred oars, as noted above, belies the 
theory of the author of the Cambridge History of India that the 
Indians did not know navigation. Of course, ships were utilised 
for trade and commerce and there is little evidence, however to 
establish that naval battles were fought in the Vedic period. 

Laws of war : 

There is little evidence of the existence of any war-code in 
the Vedic age. Laws of war came to be formulated in the post- 
Vedic period, as evidenced by the Dharma literature which 
prompted the kings or warriors to undertake a righteous war 
(dharma-yuddha). In the Rgvedic age we know that sometimes 
fraud was used in fighting, as evidenced by the two rc-s 381 . One 
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states that the As'vins killed the son of the Asura Darned ViSvach 
with an arrow poisoned for the purpose (jafeam visvacho ahatam 
visena). The other rc (vii, 18, 12) shows how for Sudas Indra 
caused the enemies, Sruta, ^KavaSa, Vrddha and Druhyus to be 
drowned to death. (Adha Srutam Kavasam Vyddham-apsvanu 
DruhyumnT Vrnag-vajravahuh). In the post Vedic period the 
Baudhsyana Dh.S. 382 enjoins that poisoned or barbed arrows 
should not be used, (na karnibhili na dighaih praharet). 

The unrighteous war was resorted to in the period of the Av., 
as evidenced by one of its hymns 383 ("Ima upta mrbyupas'a; 
ysnakramya na muchyase/- amu^ya hantu srnayS idam k^ {jain 
sahasras'ah//) : "Here are spread the fetters of death, which 
stepping into thou art not released ; let this horn (ku^a) slay of 
younder army by thousands." The term 'kuta' of his hymn has 
been rendered differently as 'horn' (by Whitney) 'trap' (by Geldner) 
and 'hammer* (by Bloomfield). This indicates that in a kuta- 
yuddha foul means were adopted in that hoary antiquity for 
killing enemies by thousands, V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar's 384 
remark seems to be justifid and it may be quoted here : "Neither 
horn nor trap will kiil an army in thousands. So we venture to 
interpret this word in the Kautitiyan sense. In this resort was 
bad to crafty methods, intrigue, charms and spells against the 
enemy, besides deadly weapons. The Atharveda is full of these. 
Mention is made of amulets (matii) leading to the overterow of 
the rival and to his own success. M We hear of the use of deadly 
weapons in the AV. 3 8 5 killing thousands of men, to the satis- 
faction of birds and beasts of prey. 380 The AV. 387 is a charm 
against the poison of a poisoned arrow* The verse 6 ; "arasasta 
i§o salyo* tho te arasam visam", meaning ''sapless, o arrow, is 
thy tip ; likewise thy poison is sapless 1 ' proves that poisoned 
arrows were used in war and the conqueror was afraid of them. 
Besides, references to the charms with the use of plants like 
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darbha, apsmarga, are available in A v. (iv, 19). Similar practices 
of sorcery against enemies with as'vattha are also found in the 
AV 388 . The AV. 389 shows the use of incantations for the 
destruction of enemies by the preparation and use of water-thun- 
derbolts. Elsewhere the AV. 390 is a prayer to Trisandhi "to 
follow the Purohita with the flesheating (fire) and with death, to 
go forth with the army and conquer the enemies 1 and also to 
'envelop the enemies with darkness,.... (so that "nonesoever be 
freed" : 

"Kravyadsnu vartayan mybyuna cha purohitam/. 

Tri-sandhe prehi senaya jaysmitran prapadyasva//" (vl8) 

"Trisandhe tamasa" tvam-amitrSn parivSraya/ 

maml§stn mochi Kaschana// — (v. 19) 

This sort of conquering the enemy with fire was obviously 
practised in the age of the AV., but it was condemned as irreli- 
gious in the later period, as evidenced by the epies and smyfcis. 
Kautilya advises this sort of unjust method to be applied only 
as a measure of defence, if the enemy is found to have practised 
such kuta-yuddha. 

The AV., called by Griffith 'a hymn after victory" records 
how after winning the battle, the conqueror announces to the 
conquered enemy : "Here have I come upto a better stop 
(avassna), heaven and earth have been propitious to me ; let the 
directions be for me free from rivals, we verily hate thee not ; be 
there fearlessness for us :"— 

"Idom-uochreyo' vasa"nam-agam sive me dysvaprfchivl- 

abhufcsm/ 

a-sapatnab pradiso me bhavantu na vai tva dvismo — abhayam 

no astu//" 

The SB 392 shows how the Adhvaryu prays to Savit? "to tie 
the Asura down to the furthest end of the Earth, with a hundred 
fetters." That means, during this priod the war-prisoner, being 
fettered was sent out of the State and allowed to live in the 
border-land. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The history of law of the Vedic age marks the dawn of law 
itself. To trace the history of the development of law in ancient 
India, we must study the vedic society and the changes it 
underwent in course of time and their reactions. A society is 
not an aggregate of isolated abstract individuals but is the 
sum total of human groups, inter-related. Hence law is the 
conditions of social coexistence with regard to the activity of 
the community and of the individual. Controversy prevails 
as to whether mens disputes were decided by arbitrary precepts 
or by precepts on principles of justice. Naturally arises another 
question whether law is stable or flexible. Legal thinkers, try 
to reconcile stability with change of law. Men, for security 
seek to resort to a stable legal order but no doubt, changes in 
social circumstances demanded some sort of adjustment and 
belief in flexible legal system grew up as a natural process. The 
idea of authority led people to think more of stability than of 
change of law. The Vedic Aryans conceived of an all-powerful 
force which, they believed, could not be passed over and which 
regulated all human activites. This force, termed 'rta' was 
accepted as the organising principle of this universe and as the 
guiding factor of human activities, imbued with human purpose. 
Law in this sense, a product of divine nature and essence is 
obviously stable, the conditions of life in the society must 
harmonise with law. In the Upanisads we find the rise of the 
concept of 'dharma* after diversity of creactions, the end being 
the security of the whole, That is why, even after the creation 
of wisdom, might, people are now here. He is said to have 
created Dharma in the shape of the good, ("Tat-s'reys-rupam- 
atyasrjata dharmam") with which even a weaker person rules a 
stronger (Yo avatiyan vatiysmsamas'atnsate dharmema). 

The Hindu law is generally accepted to have originated even 
from the vedic age, though of course, in its initials stage. The 
Vedas are always treated as the first and foremost source of 
ancient Indian law. 
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By the Vdeas we know of four Vedas, Eik, Ssman and Yaju-s 
know as trayi, three revealed texts and the Atharva veda, 
essentially a book of magic and charms. Next, the Brahmans, 
mainly the store house of ritual traditions throw welcome light 
on new phases of vedic society, marked by the rise of hiararchic 
stratification of social classes. Last, the philosophical treatises of 
Sranyakaa and Upani§ads constitute the most important 
materials for the study of ancient Indian culture. But these 
works of the veda proper are not works on law. These throw 
glaring light on the vedic society, the real and ideal of vedic 
life and thus contain the germs of the later Hindu law. 

The real sources of ancient Indian law are the latest works of 
the Vedic literature, STrauta, the Gyhya and Dharma-sutras, 
which give us a through picture of the life of the Vedic Aryans, 
the each phase of whose life was accompanied by a ritual. The 
Dharmasutras deserve special mention because they are substan- 
tially the mine of information on what may be called 'lawyer's 
law*. While giving a comprehensive view of Aryan life with a 
code of duties at each step, these works deal with 'Baja-dharma', 
the duty of a king, particularly in connexion with the adminis- 
tration of justice (vyavahara). Here we find distinctly mention 
of the fact that the king is meant for protection by awarding 
punishment (danda) to offenders. He himself follows what is 
law and makes others to follow the same. 

The close scrutiny of the vast vedic literature shows thst the 
Vedic Aryans had to absorb many things from the different 
non-aryans whose customs and usages contributed much towards 
the development of law in ancient India. The eternal character 
of law or Dharma is in the vedic literature wonderfully recon- 
ciled with its flexible character because in course of centuries 
the closer contact of the Aryans with diverse races of the non- 
aryan group brought about some changes in their life and hence 
law had to be moulded accordingly in keeping with the new 
social phenomena. . 

As sources of law, the subra literature comprising Srauta, 
Gyhya and Dharma-sutras has been noted above to be of singular 
importance, as they are essentially based on the BrBtua&gas, 
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full of details of vedic rituals and customs. The Srautasutras 
are distinctly based on s'mrti, the Grhyassufcras contain things 
of domestic ceremonies and the Dharmasutras or called some- 
times Samayscharika-sufers treat of what is law containig not 
only sacred but also secular laws regulating the conduct of 
kings and the admininstration of justice. Each of the Dharma- 
sutras take those of Gautama, Apastamba, BodhayaELa and 
Vasis§fc belongs to a special Vedic school. The study of Dharma- 
sutras was regular course of study in the post-vedic period, as 
evidenced by Patanjali mentioning them and Dharma-Vidya, by 
Gautama referring to Dharmavid, (III. 10. 46-47), by BodhEyna 
and Vasistha ( III. 20 ) mentioning 'parisads' including 'dharma- 
pathaka'-s. Thus these Dharmasutras contain laws, existing 
among and authoritative to those who are the followers of the 
particular Vedic schools. It should be borne in mind that as 
Vedic schools grew up in different groups of Vedic Aryans and 
different parts of India in different periods of time, the Dharma- 
sutras hold before us what may be termed tentorial law. 
Vasistha D§. ( I. 8-9 ) speaks in clear-cut terms of the impor- 
tance it lays on the laws and customs prevailing in the country 
lying to the south of the Himalays and to the north of the 
Vindhyas. ("Daksinana himavata uttaretia Vindhyasya ye 
dharms ye chscharalh-s-ta sarve pratyatavyab" 

Thus besides the laws prevailing throughout the Vedic India 
and later in the post-vedic period in different regions, i. e., the 
originally racial or tentorial laws we come across various laws 
prevailing in different grnups of various professions as proved by 
Gautama, mentioning ,, Karsaka-Va^ik-pos / upala > Eusldi-Karavah. , ' 
Hence the ancient India comprises racial laws holding supreme 
authority over the Vedic Aryans as a whole race, territorial laws 
formulated in different regions in course of expansion of the 
Vedi3m, as for example, Apastamba and Bodhayana D. sutras 
and also the group laws, i. e., laws formulated out of the customs 
and usages of different professional groups and of different 
communities alien to the Aryans whose laws were, however, 
accepted as the ultimate source. Thus we have two different 
sets of sources of ancient Indian law : the first set of traditional 
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sacred laws, as laid down in Dharmasufcras, an evidenced by 
by the expressions 'parisad' meaning a society of learned men 
and 'samayacbarika' meaning rules settled by the concensus of 
of the learned (Dharmajna-samaya) in Apas. D. S. and the second 
set of secular laws, baeed on mere customs of the inferior class 
of people in the society. It Is interesting to note that customs 
and usages of the Aryans, as reflected in the Vedas and custom 8 
of the inferior classes of people of the Aryan and non-aryan 
communities assumed legal character. The Dharmasutras deal 
mainly with Varnas'rama-dharma and also with 'Bajadbarma' 
the latter including Vyavabara, positive lays for the guidance 
of the king in deciding disputs. 

We have discussed the Aryan problem at the very outset 
of this monograph. The theory of a common Aryan race on 
the philological ground is well-known to us. But it is different 
to determine the character of culture- movement in the remotest 
past, Athropology helps us to know the difference between the 
races like the Nordics of Northern Europe and the Mediterranean 
races of Southern Europe, though they spoke the same l£ 
languages. So it may not be unlikely that language and 
social institutions of these races were acquired by mutual 
intercourse. 

The scrutiny of the Vedic literature in the light of upto date 
anthropological and archeological researches shows undoubtedly 
that even the Vedic Aryans were not homogeneous race, as is 
usually thought of. Even the Rgveda itself shows how the 
Rgvedic Aryans came in closer contact with foreign elements. 
The facts of vedic literature establsh beyond a shadow of doubt 
that India had been a great complex of innumerable races who 
had contributed much towards the composite culture even in 
the vedic period, may mere in later times. Hence we may 
easily surmise that the laws and customs of Aryans in Vedic 
India were neturally influenced by the alien peoples with whom 
they had mixed and lived in the common platform of India, 
to a large extent and therefore, we should bear in mind that the 
history of law in ancient India is not simply that of an isolated 
product of the Vadic Aryans but more as a synthetic product as 
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the natural growth by the gradual process of evolution of the 
Aryan"cum-non-aryan cultures, working together. The institu- 
tion uf Vratya-stoma in the Pancha-vimsa samhita indicates how 
the non-aryan people were gradually admitted into and absorbed 
under the Aryan law and culture. 




PART— II 



LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 



The importance of law and order as one of the political insti- 
tutions in the life of the ancient Indians can not be over estima- 
ted. We have noticed in the previous discussion that the first 
and foremost duty of the king is the protection of his subjects. 
The Smrbis hold that in the dim past there was a golden 
age (kyfca-yuga) when men lived a life of truth and right 
conduct. ("Dharmaikatanab purusah yadasan satyavadinab / 
....na-ste dharme manusyanam vyavaharab provartane/ drSta 
cha vyavahsranam raja daiidadhar&b snortab//") but 
when dharma declined among men administration of law and 
justice came to be introduced and the king was declared to be 
the decider of disputs and the chastiser of the guilty. This 
smrti-concept of the golden age may be taken to point to an 
ideal state of things,, bub there is little doubt that the king had 
to yield rod to punish the wicked and mete out proper justice to 
all. We have already traced the history of the rise of kingship 
and of his functions in the vedic period. Protection was even 
in that hoary antiquity impossible without the exercise of 
daud^ which implied that there mu3t be an institution to see 
that orders of penalisations were within the bounds of equity. 
Naturally in course of gradual evolution of the State, grew up 
law as one of the political institutions, which served as both the 
support of the State and a means of control on the State. Hence 
let us have a glimpse of law as one of the political institutions 
which helped the consolidation of the state and regulated the 
overall life of the vedic people. We can not expect all the 
aspects of law and of all the courts of justice in the vedic litera- 
ture, as in the post-vedic one, specially in the Smrti-s. However, 
the Vedas contain mine of information on the germs of the laws 
of the land and of various legal institutions and hence we shall 
solely put our attention to such a study. 

It deserves mention that by 'law* we mean 'the social order' 
and not simply the 'legal provisions' in which the modern praoti- 
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cal jurists are more interested. The social order depends on the 
fundamental social institutions like marriage, family, possession, 
contract and inheritence etc. As society is not an aggregate 
of isolated abstract individuals but is the sumtotal of human 
relations with each other. Dr. Fritz Berol-Zheimer ( The 
World's Legal philosophies, tr. by Bachel Szold Jastrin ) says : 
"Closely connected whith the religions and philosophical views 
of the Vedic Aryans are certain fundamental positions in regard 
to the philosophy of law, which in turn became the anticedents 
of later legal and ethical .developments among the Greeks and 
the Bomans." Foremost among these is the concept of of Rta, 
which is at once the organised principle of the universe and the 
divine ordering of earthly life. 1 It is interesting to note that 
Indo-Aryans brought from their ancient home where they had 
lived with the Iranians, two remarkable concepts of a cosmic 
order and of fire-sacrifice to please gods and ancestors. The 
cosmic order means the rule of the Heaven (Dyaus) over the 
'heavenly ones' in the world of nature. This idea dawned in 
the mind of men when they observed the sun, the moon and 
other phenomenal of Dature pursuing their activities according 
to the fiixed programme with their fiixed purpose. 2 Nobody 
on earth could desist these phenomena of nature from their acti- 
vities or could stand against their will. Thus they were defined 
and conceived as 'deva'-s, i. e, as shining ones or heavenly ones. 
Their fixed law which regulated every thing of this world was 
known as 'rta/ or cosmic order. 

According to Agbamar§ana 3 , the great Rgvedic Rsi fervour 
is the first creative principle from which eternal order, harmony 
and truth, i. e., ytam and satyam were born. Thus ytam existed 
even prior to diversity. From the res ( x. 190, 1-3 ) we learn 
that from these two, originated the might which produced the 
sea and from water came into being the sarpvatsara, i. e., the 
Time element. This samvatsara again rise to the Sun, the Moon 



2. cf . Griswold, Religion of the Rgvada, p 24 and 

Vedic Mythology, p 7 

3. Rv., x, 190. 1 — "Rtam cha satyam chabhidhyal.tapaso 1 dhyaja- 
yata". 
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the heaven the earth, the firmament and light and then to days 
and nights. According to Bloom field 4 , Varuiia was the real 
trustee of the fba. The rc 5 (bhajanta Vis've devatvam nama 
ytaip eapanfeo amyfcamevaUi") states how all the sacrifices, by 
performing fire sacrifice attain 'rfca' and godhood.' Another 
hymn G ( "Adars'i gatu-r-urave varlyasi pantha rfcasya samayain- 
sta rasmibhi") shows that the way of 'rta' was flooded over by 
the rays. The rV (".... varbarti chakram paridyamrtasya") 
records the fact that the wheel of the yfca moves again and again 
round the heaven. Varutia 8 is conceived as the origin of rta 
and the rivers are flowing without rest. ("Pra slmadityoasr,- 
jad-vidharts ftam sindhavo varunasya yanti / na s'ramanti...."). 
Rfca is conceived as the supreme transcendental law or cosmic 
order whose various functions or merits are described in the 
yes. 9 Here we find one of the most prominent features of yta 
throwing welcome light on the legal system of the early vedic 
Aryans. The concepts that the knowledge par excellence of rfca, 
i. e.. realisation of the cosmic order wipes out all the sins from 
our hearts, ("yfeasya dhiti-r-v£jan5ni hanti") Men are geneally 
deaf to the call of their inner Being, but when they offer them- 
selves to this deity of 'Rta' with raft attention to the prayer ol 
this Lord, they gain a new knowledge and lihgt. (yfcasya s'loko 
vadhira tatarda karris; vudhanab s'uehamana ayob). 10 Varur^a 11 
is looked upon as the custodian deity of the rfca and the supreme 
ruler of the Physical and moral world, as noted above. 
He is also conceived of as the overlord of the waters (apab), 
both terrestrial and celestial. These waters are coeval with 
the universe. 12 ("R§o janitrl-r-bhuvanasya patni-r-aps"). 
Saya#a explains 'apo' of this jc as the cretor and preserver of 
the universe, C'bhuvanasya lokasya janitrib janayitrlfc patnifr 
palayitri-s / -cha....apo ). The cosmic circulation of the celestial 



4. Religion of the Veda, p 128 

5. 1,68,2. 

6. 1. 136, 2 ; cf. "...naktosasa,.. rtasya matara* Rv. I, 142, 7, 

7. 1.164,11. 8. Rv.,11, 28. 4. 
9. IY 23, 8-10. 10. Rv., IV. 23, 8. 
11. Rv. II, 28, 4 12. X. 30, 10 
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waters and the simultaneity of the free flow of the waters and 
the rising of the Dawn are also referred to in the Avesta. 13 
These celestial waters pervading the regions above, below and 
around the earth are conceived by the Vedic seer 14 as the stuff 
out of which the universe was created. ("Apo ha yad-vrhati-r- 
vis'vamayan garbbatn dadbana janayanti-r-Agnim"). Rta is the 
path of the Zodiac within which the luminaries (devas) move ; 
and that is why the Devas are said to be born in and governed 
by r. ba. In the moral world 'rfca' means 'order' through the 
meanings 'truth' and right'. In religious world this 'order' 
becomes 'sacrifice' or 'Yajna,'. 

The Vedic conception of 'yba' is expressed by the term 'Asa' 
in the Avesta and 'Arfea' used in the Persian proper names about 
1600 B.C., Varuna is identified with Ahura Mazdah. 15 Yajna, 
required for the worship of gods and ancestors is regarded as the 
means of stimulating the activities of gods. 16 ("Indrab-.-brahma- 
juta-s-tanva....aproat-rodasT ubhe"j. It is said to have helped 
the gods to maintain the cosmic order, "the broad path of the 
rta". Thus the ideal moral life of the Rgvedic Aryans consisted 
in performing sacrifices with parayers, which they thought to 
be the life to be led in perfect harmony with the will of the God. 
The double warp of 'rfca' and 'yajna' is?believed to have brought 
about the ideal social order in the human world, the replica of 
the cosmic order, the rfca. The R§i. Devapi did procure rain 
for his patron Sanatnu by an efficient rain-prayer as noted in the 
rc 16 (yad-Devapib Santanave purohito....) and thus we learn of 
the Rgvedic belief that the sacrifice, 'ritualistic perfect' becomes 
invested with a compelling power. The R v. 17 recognises the 
different reasons for committing sins : wine, anger, dicing, ignor- 
ance, and unreasonable attitude, the indulgence of the senior 
upon the junior in acts of crimes and even one's activities in 
dream. ("Dhrbib ea sur5 manyu-r-bibhidako achittir;....svapna- 
s'-chaned-anrfcasya prayota"). Thus in the eye of the Rgvedic 
seer sin results from the violation of the rta or 'order in the 

13, Vendidad, XXI, 4-5 ; Yastat, VI. 2, 3, 

14, Rv. X, 121, 7. 15. Bloomfield, Rel. of the Ve£a, pp. 132 cf. 
16. X, 98, 7. 17. Vii, 86, 6. 
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moral sphere, i. e., of ''truth" and "right" and in the religious 
one, i. e., of sacrifice. Hence adultery, gambling, witch-craft, 
drinking etc. are all violation of the rules of moral life. Prof. 
Bevolzheimer 18 says that "the derivative conceptions of 'Vrata', 
'dharma' an 'Svadhs' represent special aspects of rta ; thus 
'vrata' refers to any specialised embodied 'rta 1 ; while 'dharma' 
refers specifically to the moral function of rewording good and 
punishing evil." (The world's legal philosophies", tr. by 
Jastrow, New york, 1929). The Vedic seers looked upon 'vrata' 
as rules of conduct ordained by gods for the guidance of mortals, 
involving injunctions, both positive (sista) and negative (pratisi- 
ddha), 'as reflected in the rc. 19 The terms 'purvi'and 'dlrghas'rut' 
in this rc give us an idea of law as a tradition of the old custom 
which men should follow. Another term 'mary lids' in the rc 20 
(sapta maryadab kavaya-s-fcatak§u-s-tasam-eku;midabhyamhuro 
gst) conveys the similar idea of the law as the recorded wisdom 
of the wise of Old who bad enjoined the safe path for human 
behavior, 

Dharma or Dharman are regularly found in the Vedic litera- 
ture in the sense of law or custom. Vis'tin 21 is conceived as the 
preserver of the entire world and as the upholder of law. ("Vi§- 
nu-r-gapE....ato dharmani dharayan"). Somewhere else 22 ("5 
rajsns maha r/casya gopa") Mitra and Varuna are sung of as the 
protectors of :rfca' ; (of. "Rtavana yta-jata rtavrdho ghorsso 
anrba-dvisab" in Rv., vii, 66, 13) they are discribed as 'upholders 
of the law or rta or the spirit of sacrifice which was the essence 
of the Aryan cult, as born of rfca or Prajspati, as enhancing the 
order of the universe, as terrible and as the enemies of those 
who hated sacrifice implying thereby that as kings supported the 
Aryans offering sacrifices and exterminated the non-aryans who 
adhered to anrfca. From this we have to understand that the 
king, their prototype on earth was expected to defend the rta\ 
i.e., the Aryan cult of fire-sacrifice. Agni 23 is noted as the 



18. ph 37-38. 

20. X. 5. 6. 

22. Rv.- vii, 64, 2, 



19. viii, 25, 17. 
21. Rv,, I, 22, IS. 
23. Vaj. S., X, 29. 
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protector of fixed or unshakable dharman. (Agnib prbhu-r- 
dharmanas-patib). Dharma is also addressed in the TS 24 to 
please the persons performing acts of dharma. ("preti-rasi- 
dharmaya tva dharmam jinvetyaha"). The rc 25 (yat kim chedatn 
Varu£a daivye jane' bhidroham manuSya-s'-charaoaasi/achifeti yat- 
tava dharma yuyopima ma na-s-tasmad-enaso deva rri§abi// n ) is 
a prayer to Varutia for pardoning all violations of dharma, done 
by men to gods, and all lapses made out of ignorance. 

Maxmuller 26 says : "we call that Rta, that straight direct 
or right line, when we apply it in a more general sense, the law 
of nature ; and when we apply it to the moral world, we try to 
express the same idea again by speaking of the Moral Law, the 
Law on which our life is founded, the eternal Law of Right and 
Reason, or it may be that which makes for righteousness both 
within us and without,....(Rta is) a law which underlias every 
thing, a law in which we may trust, whatever befall, a law 
which speaks within us with the divine voice of conscience and 
tells us 'this is rite', 'this' is right', 'this is true', whatever the 
statutes of our ancestors or ever the voices of our bright gods, 
may say to the contrary. 1 ' Thus the word 'rfca* received a moral 
content in the Vedic age when the Rsis thought that the trans- 
gression of the rta is a sin and that is why the seer prays to 
Varuna for expiation of such eins committed, as noted above in 
the hymn. 27 The Av 28 (Yacchak§u§a manasa yaccha vachopa- 
rima jagrato yat svapantab/Soma-s-tani svadhaya nab punatu) 
is a similar prayer to Soma to wipe out all sins with svadha i.e, 
rites for worshipping the ancestors. Rudolf Otto derives 'r^' 
from the root c ar\ meaning to arrange or to regulate (German- 
'Ordnen). G. H. Mees speaks of various meanings of 'Dharma' in 
his "Dharma and Society" 29 which indicate the dominance of a 
principle or primeval norm. He says that the Greeks, the 
Hindus, the Hebrews and the Romans "in the dawn of their 
great cultures saw life as a whole, saw the inner and outer life 



24. iii, 5, 2, 2. 25. vii, 89, 5. 

26. Hibbert Lectures, India what can it teach us. M 

27. Rv., vii. 89, 5. 28. vi, 93. 3. ; cf. Av. vi, 116, 
29, pp 8-9. 
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as one, recognised not only, but realised the underlying law or 
principle." 30 Dharma is derived from the root 'dhr/ in the sense 
of sustaining. So it means the principle or the substance 
which can sustain any object, as reflected in the Vaj. Samhita: 31 
"Dharmasi sudharma' menyasme nrmnani dharaya brahma 
dharaya ksattram dharaya vi^am dharaya". 

Rtam Satyam and Dharma were held to be distinct in the age 
of the AV., as evidenced by the hymn. 32 (Rtain satyam tapo 
ra§$rarn sramo dharmas'cha karma cha"). The commentator 
explains 'rtam* as "manasa yathartha-satnkalpanam ,, i. e., right 
conception". The AV. refers to 'dhama' 33 (dhamani veda bhuva- 
nani vis'va), to 'vrata' 34 (nakirasya pra minanti vratani) and to 
'dharma' 35 (tani dharmani prathamanyasan). These concepts of 
cosmic order (rba), divine ordinance and ancient custom acted as 
moral cheeks on the power of the king during the period of the 
Atharvaveda. In the Vedic age the word 'Dharma* denoted only 
ordinance or :1a w. Rta lost its moral significance in the later 
period when Dharma came to be used more frequently signifying 
the sense of 'rba' as well. In the AB 36 (dharmasyf gopta) the 
king is noted as the protector of Dharma. Prof. P. N. Banerjea 37 
says : "The connection of the State with Dharma in the 
Brahmanic period was of a peculiar kind. The religious rites 
and ceremonies and the ethical rules of conduct were settled and 
declared by the Brahmins. In these matters the State did not 
interfere. But it was the duty of the king and his officials 
to enforce the observance by the people of their respective 
duties. The king was thus the protector but not the head 
of religion. Dr. V. P. Varma, 38 however, has rightly inter- 
preted that "the phrase 'protector of Dharma' means no 
more than the idea that the king was considered to be the 



30. ibid, p 43. 

31. xxxviii, 14. 32. Av, xi, 7, 17. 
33. ii. 1. 3 34. xviii. 1, 5. 
35. v\i. 5. 1. ; cf. also xviii. 3. 1. 36. viii, 13 & 26 

37. P. A. A. 1. (1916, London), p 276. 

38. Studies in Hindu Pol. Th. and its metaphysical foundations, 
(Delhi, 1974), p 117. 
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protector of social and moral principles". Dr. Sinba 39 says that 
in spite of his limitations....the king is the sovereign that the 
sovereign is the guardian of law and that as such he can not do 
wrong and is exempt from the liabilities of law, "....as symbolised 
by a ceremony of striking the king with sticks on the back. We 
should note his further comment with much caution : The king 
is the upholder of law," because law was the upholder of the 
royal power." 

The SB 40 calls the king as the "upholder of Dharma". It 
has been noted above that in the later Vedic period due to the 
fusion with the concept of rfca, Dharma gained a moral content. 
Law was 'truth* or 'dharma". 41 we learn from ths AB 42 that the 
king was the guardian of law" and from the SB 43 that he was 
"sustainer of -the realm." The whole thing implies that the 
king could not be the maker of law, he was merely the executive 
head, to do and speak only what is right. This idea of law or 
dharma is best expressed in the Brhad. Upa 44 : "Brahman was 
not strong enough. So he created still further the most excellent; 
Dharma. Dharma is the force of force or power of power. There 
is nothing higher than Dharma." ("Sa naiva vybhavat tacchre- 
yo-rupam-atyasriata dharmena tadetat ksattrasya k^attram 
yaddbarma-s- tasmad-dharmafc paratn nastyatho avatlyan 
valiyaQisam-asamsate dharmetLa yatba raj^aivam yo vai sa 
dharma^ satyam vai tat."). "Henceforth even a week man 
rules a stronger person with the help of Dhama, as with 
the help of a king. This dharma is (equivalent to) trufch. 
Hence if a man speaks the truth they say he speaks the Dharma 
and if he speaks the Dharma they say he speaks the truth,"' 
In the Mundaka Upa. truth has been conceived as a moral cata- 
gory. The above pasaage of the Brh. Upa. shows also the 
supremacy of Dharma over physical or military power connoted 
by the term 'Ksafctra'. This concept of superiority of Dharma 
to physical force has exerted a great influence on the s-ocio- 

39. Sovereignty in A. 1. Polity, pp. 68-69. 

40. V, 3, 3, 5 and 4, 5, S "dhrta-vrata". 

41. vi. 7,3,11. 42. viii, 17. 
43. Ix, 4, 1, 1. 44. i, 4, 14 
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political life of ancient India, resulting in the rise of social and 
political institutions, all aimed at the realisation of Dharma. 
As in the Rgveda, the divine epithets like 'dbrtavrata', and 
'dharmakrt' in the AV. 45 show that the earthly kings were 
guardians of law. The epithet 'dbarma-dhrta' (maintainers of 
duty), applied in the AV. 46 to gods expresses the idea that even 
the gods observed the everlasting 'statutes of natural and moral 
order/' (Grffith). Hence we are made surer of the fact that 
the earthly king followed the steps of gods as a guardian or 
maintainor of law. 

Next the concept of law in the Sutra period. The Sutras 47 
"must be considered as belonging to the vedic period of literature, 
not only on account of their intimate connection with Vaidic 
subjects, but also because they still exhibit the irregularities of 
the old Vaidic language. We know that Ya9ka quotes legal 
rules in the Sutra style. Gautama, 48 the earliest jurist says 
that the Veda is the source of the sacred law and the tradition 
and practice of those who know the Veda. (Vedo dharma- 
muiam tadvidam-oha smrbi-slle'')- He 49 observes further that 
"transgression of the law and violence are observed in the case 
of great men ; but both are without force as precedents on 
account of the weakness of the men of leter ages." (drsto dhar- 
mavyati-kramah sahasatn-oha mahatam na tu drSto' rtho' vara- 
daurvalyafc). The preservation of the social status quo was 
considered to be the purpose of law ; and order could be estab- 
lished by the security of the existing institutions. The Subiakars 
base their theories on welfare or, utility, and such welfare meant 
not only worldly advantages but also welfare beyond one's life, as 
reflected in Gautama. ("Varnssramab sva-dharma-nistha....janma 
pratipadyante viparita nasyanti"). Baudhayana (1. 1. 1-4) also 
explains 'dharma', as taught in each Veda and in the tradition 
(smrti) and also in the practices of the s'f§tas, Thus we know 
of the importance of custom as a source of law, of course, accor- 

45. XX, 54. 2 ; 62, 6. ■ 46. 1, 25, 1. 

47. Maxmuller, H. Auc, S. Lit. p 33-39. 

43. 1. 1. 2. 49, Ibid, 3 & 4. 

50. XI. 30 . y 
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ding to Baudhsyana, custom is authoritative only in the locality 
where it is practised, (panchadhs vipretipatti-r-r-daksinata-s- 
tathottaratah— Band. S,, 1. 2. l). Vas'i?tha 51 points out "the 
desire to know the sacred law for their welfare in men and he 
who knows and follows the law is a righteous man. (Athatab 
puru^anibsreyassrtham dharma-jijnasa, jnafevS chanutisthan 
dhsrmikah). Thus law is conceived as conducive of welfare, 
(pras'asyatamo bhavati loke pretya cha svargalokam samas'nute). 
Acooding to Apastamba, 52 though the Vedas are looked upon 
as the ultimate source of law ; the agreement of the learnd 
(dharmajnasamayaht) is highly insisted upon. The TS speaks of 
'dharma 1 as the supporter of the entire world, (vi^vasya jagatari 
prati?$ha). The Sutrakars also declare that law is for human 
welfare. 

We have had illuminating discussion on 'pleasure' (preya) 
and 'good* (s'reya) in the Vedic literature, apecially in the 
Katkopanisad (1. 2. 1-2) and the Vedic sages declared that the 
pursuit of the good was the concern of law. 

We have noticed that Dharma was regarded as superior 
to all other forces in the Upani§ 3 ,d and it was the duty of the 
society to conform to law. There is little evidence in the early 
Vedic literature as to the administration of justice or any code 
of law followed, We have already discussed in the first 
chapter (political institutions) how justice was first adminis- 
tered by the tribal assemblies like Sabha, Samiti or Videtha. The 
judicial procedure was also very simple. The crimes enume- 
rated in the Vedic literature are of varying degrees. Besides 
real crimes, we find that a minor bodily defect like the posses- 
sion of bad nailes and discoloured teeth was looked upon as 
crime. 53 Marrying a younger daughter when her elder sister 
was unmarried was coupled with, though not equated with 
murder. The Chaadogya Upn. 54 mentions that Asvapati's list 
of sinners includes a drinker of intoxicating liquor, a thief, and 

51. Vap. Sutra— 1. 1-3. 52. 1. 1.2. 

53. cf. the list in MS, iv, 1, 9 ; Kathaka sam, xxxi, 7 ; 
& TB. iil, 2, 8, 11. 

54. V. 11. 5. 
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one who does not maintain a scarifical fire. The TS 55 ("tasmat 
garbhenavijnafcena Brahmaha) states that 'a man is a slayer of a 
Brahmaria (through slaying) an embryo which has not been 
discriminated." The MS 56 and KS 57 refer to the slaying of an 
embryo (bhrunaha). Virahatya (murder of man) is one of the 
crimes, referred to in the Taittiriya Araiiyaka. 58 The TS 59 
(vlraba va e§a deva"D3m yo'gnim-udvasyate) and the VS 60 
("nsrakaya virahan a m n — tr. by Griffith, "for hell a homicide 
or a man who has lost his consecrated fire") mention the slaying 
of a man. 'Virahs' (a man-slayer) is found in other Vedic texts 
like KS 61 , MS 62 and PB 63 . The slying of a biahmana is 
referred to in TS 64 (brahmahaniti) where Indra is called a 
brahmin-slayer for his smiting off three heads of Vis'varupa, son of 
TvaSjir. The Tait. Aran, 65 declares that the slying of a brahman 
alone is truly murder and the states that the sin of 

murdering a brahmin a can be expiated, only by the performance 
of an AsVamedha. The KV. 67 (Tanutyaftva taskars vanargu" 
ras'anabhi-r-das'abhi-r-abhyadhitam) refers to thieves binding a 
wayfarer with ropes in a forest. Yaska 68 refers to this rc and 
to the thieves. Burglary, highway robbery, cheating at gambling 
and cattlelifting are heard of in the RV.. Another ro 69 ("Spata- 
maryadafr kavaya-s-tataksu-s-tasam-ekamid-abyamhuro gat") 
states that the wise have prescribed seven acts of crimes and 
that one who commits any one of these is a sinner. Sayatia 
enumerates seven lapses as crimes : drinking, (panam), dicing 
(aksa*h\ craving for enjoying woman (striyab), hunting (mrgaya), 
physical striking (dandah), abuse (paru?yam) by harsh or ugly 
words and other way of vitiating (anya-du^atiam). Yaska (Nir, 
vi. 27) also refers to this rc and mentions seven crimes like 



55. vi.5,10. 2. 56. iv, 1,9. 

57. xxvii, 9 58. x. 10. 

59. i, 5, 2, 1 and ii , 2, 5, 5. 60. xxx, 5. 

61. 31,7. 62. iv. 1,9. 

63. xii, 6, 8. 64, ii. 5. 1, 2. 

65. x. 38. 68. xiii, 3, 1, 1- 

67. v. 4. 6 68. 3. 14. 

69. x, 5, 6. 
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stealing (steyam), violating the bed of the preoeptor (guru-talpa- 
rohaiiam), slaying of the Brahmatu (brahmahatyam), slaying of 
the embryo (bhiunahatj am), drinking (surapanam), repeated 
performance of sinful acts (dustvkarmanah punabsevam) and 
telling a lie (pafcake anrtodyam). He comments that one doing 
even one of these crimes becomes a sinner (taeam-ekamapi 
adhigacchan ambasvaa bhavati). Most of these crimes were 
held as great sins (mahapatake) in the post vedic period, as 
noted in the smrfcis. The expressions for the general concept of 
crimes in the Vedic literature are agha, amhu, agas, enas, papa, 
papman, kalmasa, kilvisa, dosa, himsa, pafcaka etc. . Brahma- 
han, Bhrutiahan, parivithi, didhisupati, agre-didhi§u these crimes 
are mentioned in the vedic sainhita-s (cf. KS. 31, 5 and Av. vi. 
112, 3.) The Tait. Brah. 70 refers to sins, as in the later texts 
of Spastamba (2. 12 22 ). 

We have noticed in the discussion in the previous chapter the 
judicial function of ihe king and of the local bodies like sabha 
samiti etc., Dr. P. V. Kane substantiates the theory of the 
divinity of kings on the basis of the evidences of the Vedic litera- 
ture like Ev. (IV. 42 3-4), AV, VI. 87. 1-2), SB (V. %• 5. 14 ; V, 
4, 3, 4) etc. But the counter-arguments of scholars like U. N. 
Ghoshal, A. S. Altekar, N. C. Sengupta and others, as put for- 
ward in the first chapter show show that the doctrne of divinity 
of kingship was but a later innovation probably under foreign 
influences. However, in the Vedic period the role of a king as a 
military chief can not be denied and hence his judicial authorty, 
if any in that hoary antiquity depended upon his power to coarce 
people to obedience, at least in criminal cases. He was assisted 
by the Purohita. In the latest stratum of the Vedic literature 
specially in the Dharma sutras the king's power, was much more 
enhanced so as to enable the king to be fountain of justice. The 
ori- minaljustice was most probably administered by the king with 
the help of legal advisers including the Purohita. From the epit- 
hets applied to gods in the BV. we may say that the king was also 
looked upon as guardian of the law ; and in the post-vedic period 
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when the king's power was highly enhanced, the king was looked 
upon as the 'Great God' (What!' devata'),as evidenced by Manu. 
The Rgvedic Rsis looked upon Mitra and Varuna as adminis- 
trator of law and justice but it is interesting to note that however 
powerful they be, they profess their own subordination to law. 
Thus law which comes from lofty heaven, as proclaimed by these 
two gods, is held supreme and is obeyed by even these two 
promulgators nay by all others. Hence no governing agent 
would dare transgress the law, handed down in the shape of 
customs. They would only interpret and enforce the laws and 
thus they were desired only to administer the law as mere 
agents of the deities. A culprit was punished not for crimes he 
had committed but for breaking the commandment of the gods, 
who were the real guardians of the laws. An off ender's guilt 
might have escaped the human eyes but the gods would watch 
every guilt and punish it. 

The terms 'sresthin' (AB, iii, 30, 3 ; KB, xxviii, 6 and TB, iii, 
1, 4, 10) and 'sraisthya' (AV, i, 9, a ; TS, iii. 5, 4, 2 and KS, V. 
6) indicate the existence of trade-guilds, headed by a chief, even 
in the Vedic period, being a man of consequence and therefore 
commanding 'lordship' over his fellows. 

In the previous chapter we have discussed, the political 
units like kula, grama vis'afr and jana. The Aryans lived in 
gramas along with both Aryans and non-aryans. The Vis'ab or 
the Jana implies the population or tribal people of the Aryans 
including all high and low. The people of the lower classes like 
cultivators, barbers, traders, herdsmen and others rendered 
service to those of the higher classes in the Vedic age from the 
Rgvedic days to the period of the Subrakaras, as reflected in 
Gautama's Dharmasutra 7 1 (yam chs'yam-asrito bhartavyas-tena, 
K§Ino'pi tena chottara-s-tadartho'sya nichayab") where the 
Sudras are noted as free but as ss'rita of the twice-born. 
Gautama recognises the authority of cultivators, traders, herds- 
men who live by tending cattle, usurers and artisans in their 
particular groups ("Kr§ak-vanik-pasup5la-Kusida-karavab sve 
sve varge") and thus their own guild usages had the force of law 



71. Ch. X, 61-62. 
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binding on them, irrespective of the sacred laws enjoined in the 
Sruti-s or Smrbi-s. Disputes of the people were normally decided 
by the kula or the guild to which they belonged and only in 
rare cases the king intervened to ensure that dharma be establi- 
shed in the society. In the Sutra period, however, the king's 
power was enhanced and decision of litigations (vyavahara) 
formed one of the chief functions of the kiDg. 

India was a land of people of various races and cultures, 
both Aryan and non-Aryan even in and from the Vedic period 
and when we are going to enquire into the legal institutions 
of the Vedic period, should bear in mind that the Vedic texts 
give us normally the sacred laws of the higher order of the 
Aryan community buf the Indian jurists did not fail to 
recognise the importance of the customs and usages of the lower 
order, i. e., the non- Aryan people. The continuous admixture of 
people of various races and cultures in Vedic India must have 
influenced the customs and laws of the Vedic Aryans and hence 
it is more likely that the laws of the later vedic period might 
be the result of great synthesis of different culteres. One instance 
of such influence may be cited here, a new ritual of vratyastoma, 
devised by a Brahmatia sage for the admission of non-Aryan 
peoples into Aryan law, as indicated in the Pancba-Vims'a 
Brahman i. Thus we have two sets of laws one sacred laws as 
enunciated in the Vedic texts, that is customs of the learned 
people who were presumed to have lived the life according to the 
Vedic standard and another, a secular set framed on the basis of 
customs of the ordinary people. The expression ''samayacharika' 
of Spastamb implies the laws of the Aryans settled by con- 
census of the learned (dharmaj n a -samaya). The Byh. Up- 73 
refers to such a parisad of Panchalas, who made it their vocation 
to specialise in all ends of learning. The Dharmasutras also 
refer to such parigads as bodies competent to lay down the law 
from prejural period. 

The repeated references to spies (spas'ab), discussed before 
prove beyond doubt that the king had exercised even in the 

72. xvii, 1-4. cf. Vratya-Stonia in "Indo-Aryan literature and 
culture" by N. N, Ghosh, pp 6. 
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Rgvedic age an extensive power of criminal justice. The term 
'jivagrbh', 74 rendered by Both (St. Petersburg Dictionary, S.V.) 
as a police official also confirms the criminal jurisdiction of the 
king. Similar references in the AV. 75 to spies bespeak the 
king's control over criminal jurisdiction by means of spies. The 
use of 'sabhachara' 76 shows that he was a member of the sabha 
as a lawcourt. 'Gramyavadin' 77 means a village judge indica- 
ting thereby the existence of law courts in a village. The 'sabha"' 
continued to act as a court of justice in the period of the AV. as 
denoted by the term 'sabhasad. 78 The Kathak ^Sainhita (xxvii-4) 
refers to a Kajanya being an adhyak?a when a Sudra is punished. 
The AV. (xviii. 1. 33 — "(Kim svinno raja jagyhe kadasyati vratam 
chakrmS ko viveda'') which means "Hath the king seized us ? 
How have we offended against his holy ordinance ? Who 
knowth f 1 indicates that the administration of criminal justice 
was slowly passing into the hands of the king in the priod 
concerned. 

The Ev. 79 ("s'atam mesan vrkye cbak§adaoam Rjrnsvam 
tain pitandbarp chakara") shows how Rjras'va was blinded by his 
father for slaying one hundred rams. Here we come across the 
state of the tribal society in the earliest priod of the Rgveda 
when crimes were sometimes decided by the head of the patriar- 
chal family and not by the king. Such heartless treatment of 
the father is, however, to be regarded as a rare case ; and we 
have no such evidence in the Vedic literature save and except 
another case of Sunahsepa. Tying the criminal to stake was 
an usual method of punishment. The jo 80 ("dadatu viram 
satad&yam-ukthyam") is a prayer to Raka, the presiding deity 
of the Pull moon for a son who is praiseworthy and gifted with 
riches. SSyana explains 'satadSya' as 'having enough wealth or 
giver of plenty.' (vahu-dhanam vahupradam va). Another £o 81 



73. vi. i. 

75. IV. 16, 4 ; V, 6, 3 ; XVIII, 1, 9. 

76. Vs, xxv, 6 and TB. iii, 4, 2, 1, 

77. Ks, xi, 4 and Ms, ii, 2, 1. 

79, 1. 116, 17. ; cf. also I, 117, 17. 

80. II, 32. 4, 
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78. iii, 29, 1. 
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(sa vairadeya it-samah) shows the wealth to be paid by the 
generous persons, as SSyana explains it as "vira dhanSnStn 
prerayitarah daoasiiah tai-r-dafcavyam dhaDam deyam". But 
these two terms 's'atadSya' and 'vairadeya' have been taken by 
scholors as that which is to be paid in respect of enmity and 
hence as the blood-money, i.e., the amount to be paid by the 
offender in a case of murder to the relative of the person 
murdered. The learned authors of the Vedic Index comment :" 
"But there is no trace of an organised criminal justice vested 
either in the king or in the people. There still seems to have 
prevailed the system of Vergeld (vaira) which indicates that 
criminal justice remained in the hands of those who were 
wronged." Keith has rendered this passage of the TS as "a 
hero whose vergild is a hundred". P.V. Kane 82 says, "This is 
incorrect, confounding as it does the ideas of Western Germanic 
tribes with the Rgveda composed several millenniums earlier." 
This sort of crude method of punishment might have prevailed 
in earlier Vedic society when kingship was still in its infancy. 
Drekmeire 83 (Kingship and Community in Early India, Stanford, 
1962) explains the absence of civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
the king in the Rgvedic priod by saying that "the king was not 
yet powerful enough to take on more than the supervision of 
private revenge (wergild). Criminal jurisdiction was largely the 
province of those who were wronged." However, it is surprising 
that one would pray for a son who would be killed to bring some 
money to the father as a compensation for his life. Even if 
such punishment is accepted to have existed in the early 
vedic society, "the king must have been required to lend his 
authority" to such customary methods of justice, as pointed out 
by Dr. Sinha. Dr. Sinha 8 * has justly remarked that "in a case 
of murder the offender might not pay his Vairadeya or in a case 
of adultery the offender might fail to pay adequate compensation, 
or there might occur ca3es where parties belonged to the diffrent 
classes or tribes with differing methods of justices. On such 



82. H. D. S, III, p 388 
84, S. A. !, P,, p 28. 
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occasions the royal authority must be invariably invoked/' If 
the system of wergild is believed to have been in force, the term 
Satadsya' indicates that the amount of compensation was a 
hundred cows, because the standard of value at that time seems 
to have been the cow. The learned authors of the Vedic Index 85 
has justly observed that 'the fixing of the price shows that 
already public opinion and perhaps the royal authority was in 
Vedic times diminesting the sphare of private revenge ; on the 
other hand the existence of the system shows how weak was the 
criminal authority of the king." 

We know very little of civil .procedure the Vedic literature. 
The words 'pras'nin', 'abhipras'nin' and 'pras'na-vivska', used in 
the list of victims of the Purusamedba may be taken in the sense 
of a Maintiff, a defendant and a judge. These terms may indicate 
an early form of judicial procedure, a voluntary arbitration. The 
term 'madhyamasi' in the Ev. also conveys the same sense. The 
terms 'eabha', sabhachara, sabhasad and gramyavadin, noted 
before, indicate undoubtedly the judicial position of the Vedic 
soceity. The term 'pratistha' in the AV 86 may be taken in the 
sense of a technical legal term meaning most probably a 
sanctuary. The AV. 87 (ma jtiatsramma" pratistham vidanta) and 
the Sankhayana AraCyaka 8 8 mention the word 'jnaty' whose 
meaning is a little doubtful. Zimmer 89 thinks that it means a 
witness. Both, however, suggests that the word has the sense of 
'surety'. But in my humble opinion the sense of 'witness* may 
be deduced from the above texts. The Svetas'vatara Upa. 90 
(Eko devab sarva bhutesu gudhatL...saksi cheta kevalo nirgu£a- 
s'-cha") refers to the word 'saksir/ in the sense of one immanent 
spirit of the Universe as All-seeing. Pacini 91 frames the rule 
for the formation of the word 'saksjn' : "saksad-dra^tari 
sanijtiaysm" meaning one who has directly seen. The use of 
witnesses as human evidences, as opposed to that of divine proof, 

85. Ved. Ind., II, p 33. 

86. VII. 3 n. 3. 87. Ibid, cf. Ay. VIII, 8,21. 

88. xii, 14 ; cf. Keith— San, Aran, 66, n 4, 

89. Altindisches Leben, 181. 90. vi, 11. 
91. v*2. 91, 
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ordeals, in cases of litigation for the decision of cases is establi- 
shed beyond doubt in the priod of the Dharmrsutras by 
Gautama 92 who speaks of this measure for the determination of 
truth in doubtful cases, ("vipratipattan sH,k§i-nimitta; satya- 
vyavastha"). The importance of witnesses is more emphasised- 
in Visnu-Dharma-sufcra 93 (udd^sta-esksini mrte desantaragate 
va tad-abl'ihita-s'rotsrah pramauam) where we learn that when 
the witness, already appointed, dies or goes abrood, even these 
who have heard what he said, may give evidence. Gautama 94 
speaks in general terms of an adjournment for a year but 
prescribes immediate trial. in disputes about kine, women and 
children or when the matter is urgent, that is, where delay may 
cause loss of the thing under dispute. Elsewhere 95 he seems to 
refer to a witness signing himself on a document and if so, during 
his time a written (likhita) document was used as the first 
means of proof. In this connection may be mentioned the text 
of Vi§nu-Dh. SEtra 96 ("Kajadhikarane tan-niyukta-Kayastha- 
Krtam tad-ad hyaksa-kara-chinhitani rsja-saksikam") which 
refers to three kinds of documents : i) those written before the 
king in a state office, written by a scribe, appointed by the king 
and bearing the signature of the oflSce-superintendent ; ii) those 
bearing the superscription of witnesses and iii) those without 
witnesses. The Vi§£u-Dh.-Sutra 97 (des'acharaviruddham 
vyaktadhi-vidhi-laksa£iam-alupta-kram5k§ararn pramauam) ment- 
ions clearly that a document is held valid, if it is not adverse to 
the custom of the country which follows the rules regarding 
pledges and other transactions and which bears the sequence of 
sense and the words v uncontradicted. The Vedic literature 
throws meagre light of the judicial procedure. As a judge the 
king is compared with Indra in AV. (iii, 4) and with Varu^a in 
AV. (iv. 16 and iv. 3). He has to examine and distinguish truth 
from falsehood, as reflected in the AV. iv. 16. Both finds in 
MadhyamaBi (Ev., x. 97, 12 = AV., iv. 9. 4 = VS, xii. 86) an 
arbitrator. During his absence the king appointed a brahma^a 



92. xiii, 1. 93. viii. 12. 94. xiii. 28. 

95. xiii. 4. 96, vii. 3. 

97. vii, 11, ; cf. J A H S, (Journ. Audhra, Hist, soc).), xviii, p 203f 
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judge (TS, ii, 9, 11, 9) and also a E^attriya (KS, 27, 4). The judge 
is called pras'navivaka', as in VS and TS. 

The sabha and samiti, already discussed in detail served the 
purpose of courts where all public matters were put for discuss- 
ion and decision, as found in Rv. (ii, J-14 ; iii, 38, 5-6 ; vi, 28. 6 
and X. 13, 7) and TS (iii, 4, 8, 5-6). The Kau^itaki S. s (38, 27) 
and Paraskara Grhya Butra (iii, 13, 3. 4) refer to sacrifices for 
acquiring debating powers in the sabha. Priests were sometimes 
engaged for success in litigation, as in Bv. (vi. 25, 6). By decree 
of the court, the debtor could be subjected to slavery, as reflected 
in the Rv. (i, 169, 7 and X, 34) and the rc (x. 61, 8) refers to 
even banishment. The rc (vi. 2. 7) speaks of even village courts, 
presided over by a grSmanT. 

Scholars differ as to the application of ordeals in the Vedio 
age. Geldner finds in the rc 98 ("parasum chid.vi tapati") a 
reference to a heated axe used as an ordeal* Ludwig also thinks 
that Dirghatamas, as described in the res" was subjected to the 
fire and water ordeals. Sayana refers to the legend of Dirghata- 
mas, while explaining this rc how he was cast into fire by his 
garbhadasas, then again into water and last his chest and shoul- 
ders injured and head cut off by one Traitana and he was saved 
by the grace of the As'vins. Manu 100 (mahafsibhi s'-cha devais'cha 
karyartham s'apathab krtaWVas'i§tha-s-chapi s'apatham s'epePaiy- 
avane nrpe//") refers to Vas'i§{jba clearing himself from the 
charge of having swallowed his sons by a solemn oath calling on 
gods to punish him if they find him guilty. Sapatha in the rc 100 
and in the Niruktu 1 01 denotes" a curse and not an oath as a 
judicial process. (V, Ind. II 353). The oath is in the yc 1 02 
("Adya muriya yadi yatudhano asmi yadi vayu-s4atapa puru§a« 
sya....yatudhanetyaha") where Va§istha imprecates death on 
himself, if he is a wizard and death on his foes if he is not. 
Here of course, this oath and ordeal is not taken by Vas'i§tha 
before a king or a court. The authors of the Vedic Index 103 
remark that a "fire-ordeal is not known to the Atharvaveda and 
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the ordeal, known to the Chandogya Upa. 104 " is not said to be 
used in the case of theft." The AV. 105 . ("Sdadhami te padam 
samiddhe jatavedasi/. Agnih s'ariram veve§tvasum vagapi 
gaochatu//") has been interpreted by Schlagintweit 106 Weber 107 
Ludwig 108 and Zimmer 109 as accompanying a fire ordeal, but 
this view has been rejected by Grill 1 10 and Bloomfield. 111 The 
Kausikasubra, 112 however, does not recognise it as a fire-ordeal 
hymn. An attempt has been made to prove that this hymn 
refers to the restoration of a soild reputation, in the proceedings 
of the American Oriental Society. 1 13 It is difficult to come to 
any definite conclusion on such meagre evidences. The earliest 
reference to fire-ordeal is found in the Panchavirns'a Brah- 
mana 114, ("Vatsa-s'-cha vai Medhabithi-s-cha kanvavastEm tarn 
vatsam Medatithi-r-skros'ad-abishmario'si sudraputra iti. 
SoVravid-rtenagnim vyayava yataro nau brahmiyan-iti. 
Vatsena Vatso vyain-Maidhatithena Medhatithi-s-tasya-na 
lobha cha-rjau§at") which refers to the story of Vatsa. His 
step-mother abused Vatsa that he was the son of a s'udra 
woman. Vatsa, however, proved himself to be a brahmana by 
entering into fire and coming out of it unscathed. But in the 
latest stage of the Vedic literature, as reflected in the Upanisads 
and Dharmasutras, ordeals were treated as valid tests of one's 
innocence or otherwise. The Cha'ndogya Upa. 115 explains to 
show that "Truth has the power of saving a man even from 
death" that "when an alleged thief is brought handcuffed to the 
place of trial, he is asked to catch hold of a heated axe. If he 
has not committed theft, he covers himself with the glory of 
truth, does not burn his fingers and is set free as an innocent 
person, but if he is guilty, he is burnt on the spot." ("Puru§am 
saumyota hasta-gfhitam-anayantyapaharsit steyam-akarsit para- 



104. vi, 16. 105. ii, 12 

106. Die Gottesurtheile der Indier , pp 13 ff, 
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s'um-asmai tapateti, sa yadi tasya karta bhavati tata evanrtam- 
atmanam kurute so' nrtabhisandho' nrfcenatmanam-antardhaya 
paras'um taptam pratigrbnati sa dahyate 1 tba banyate."). 
Spastamba 116 (sandebe lingato daivenati viobitya) says tbat in 
case of doubt judges should decide oases from signs, i.e., by 
inference or divine proof, i.e., ordeal. Elsewbere 117 he says that 
the king should award punishment after the careful considera- 
tion of divine proof and examination of witnesses. It is interes- 
ting to note that 3pastamba refers not only to trial by ordeal 
but also to another principle of justice, i.e., the benefit of doubt 
which is still allowed in the administration of justice in the 
courts of modern India. Apas. D. S. 118 (na cha sandebe 
dandam kuryat) enjoins emphatically that the king should not 
punish when there is a doubt' about one's guilt. Tbat there was 
little miscarriage of justice even among the earliest Vedic Aryans 
is indicated by the rc 1 19 which speaks of Agni as a deity who 
would never punish wrongly. ("Pra tan Agni-r-vabbasat-tigma- 
jambha-s-tapisfchena s'ochi$a yah suradbab/pra ye minanti 
Varunasya dh^ma priya m e trasya chetato dhruvatii //''). Agni 
would, with his sharpened teeth, consume with flame only those 
who violated Varuiia's commandments. 

Next let us scrutinise the cases of some crimes, recognised and 
penalised in the Vedic age. 'Vak-parusya' is denoted by some 
Vedic terms like 'dvi?' 'manyu' and 'nido' in Kv. (1.4.5 'niod 
niranyafca-s'-chidarata) and 'abhi-druban' (in Ev. 1.5.10), 'abhida- 
satab' (in Ev., x, 102, 3) and 'druhs' (in Ev. 1. 133,1 and AV., V, 
30.3). The Samaveda (1.5,6,9) refers to a disrespectful convesation 
with a brahmana. The TS (ii, 6, 10) mentions this crime as 
apagorana'. Defamation and false prosecution were considered 
as offence, as evidenced by the Ait. Brahmana 120 ("Anenasma- 
enasa so' bhis'astan enasvatovam' paramdenah")- In the Sutra 
period when the society was caste-ridden, in cases of abuse or 
defamation the scales of punishment like fines were turned 
in favour of the higher castes, as evidenced by Gautama 121 
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who prescribes that a k$attriya, a vaisya or a s'fldra 
abusing or defaming a brahmatia was to be respectively 
fined 100 patias, 150 patias and with corporol punishment like 
cutting off the tongue, while a brahmatia defaming a k$attriya, 
a vaisya or a s'udra was to be fined fifty, twentyfive or nothing 
at all respectively. Thus caste-interest was the determining 
factor in the regulation of the severity of punishment. 

The brahmanas received lighter punishment in this period. 
Gautama 122 prescribes that a brahmatia was on no account to 
be sentenced to death or. corporal punishment (sarira-danda) 
but he might be banished from the country. Yama speaks of 
the Vedic tradition that the brahmatias or cows are not to be 
killed (' avadhyS brahmatia gavo loke' smin vaidikl s'rutir/0, as 
quoted in the Smrbi. Chandrika. 123 Gatama 1 24 enjoins that 
a brahmatia, guilty of grave offences should be punished in such 
a way that he may be prevented from committing the same 
crime again, he may be deprived of his wealth and at most 
banished, putting on his forehead the mark indicative of his 
crime. Apas. 125 (puru^avadhe steye bmlmySdnna iti svSnyadSya 
vadhyab chaksu-r-nirodha-s-tvete§u brShmanasya) says that a 
brahmatia, guilty of murder, theft and forcible seizure of another's 
land was to have his eyes covered over with cloth for the whole 
life ; while the sudra, guilty of the same offence was to be 
sentenced to death. V. M. Apte 126 has justly remarked that 
"in general the discriminatory penalties and punishments laid 
down for the s'udras make painful reading (Apas. D. S., II, 10, 
27, 9 and 14-15 etc.) and even if we assume that they were not 
usually resorted to in practice, they throw a lurid light on the 
arrogance of the upper classes and the helpless condition of the 
down-trodden lower grades of society". 

Kutsa, one hero is referred to in the rc 127 (Tvam — asmai 
Kutsam-atithigvam-ayum mahe rajne yune arandhanayah) as 
being defeated along with Atithigva and Ayu for the sake of the 

122. XII, 43. 123. 123. II, p 317. 

124. XII, 44 125. 11,10,27,16-17. 

126. The Vedic Age, (BVB), vol. I, p 495. 
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king Sus'ravas by Indra. Parallel to this Kutsa, we hear of 
another Kutsa, Aurava (son of Uru) in the Pafichavinis'a 
Brahman^ 128 , who is said to have murdered his domestic priest 
Upagu Sausravasa because the father of the latter insisted on 
paying homage to Indra. Both these Kutsa-s may be the same 
person because of their common hostility with Indra. This fact 
shows that the Purohita might be punished with death for 
treachery to his master. The TS 1 2 9 lays down a penalty of a 
hundred (the unit not known) for an insult to a brahma^a and 
of a thousand for a blow ; but he who draws blood from him (a 
biahmaria), shall not behold the world of the Pity-s for as many 
years as are grains of dust which the blood in its fall seizes 
upon," Therefore one should not revile a brahmatia, nor strike 
him nor draw blood from him. 1 ' (Tasmad Brahrnatiaya napa- 
gureta na nihanyan na lohitatn kuryadet^vata hainasa bhavati). 
Jaimini 130 ("Samyau cha sarva-paridaDat") interprets this 
passages as being a recommendatory injunction to all at all 
times to desist from assaulting a brahmaiia. Sahara concludes 
that this prohibition is enjoined with reference to a brahma^a 
under all circumstances. ("SarvSvasthasya brahmanasySyam- 
pratisadha uktal; na dars'a-pinnam^sa-gatenaiva navagoranadi 
Kartavyamite."). 

The SB 131 speaks of the brahmin-murder as the real 
murder which can be expiated odly by the horse-sacrifice. 
Keith 132 says that in the TS (II, 6, 10, 2) "the person who is to 
fine is not specified, presumably at this stage the king is meant, 
for in the lawbooks he is emphatically the fountain of criminal 
justice ; but it is clear here that the Brahmarias are supposed to 
receive the price, i.e., the compensation is paid to them and 
there is a clear case of wergeld." The learned authors of the 
Vedic Index 133 admit that in return for the payment of taxes 
like bali etc. "the king performed the duties of judge" in the 
Vedic period. A regular code of law was still conspicuous by 

128. xiv, 6, 8. 129. II, 6, 10, 2. 

130. 111,4,17. 131. xiii, 3, 5,3. 

132. TS, Pt I. BK 1-3, Motilal Banarsidass, N, Delhi, 1967, p 217 6n. 
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its absence in the Vedic period and this was developed only at 
the later period of the Dharma-sufcras when the kingship 
emerged with much more power and authority. It was most 
probably possible as the result of the enhancement of the king's 
power when the king wielded the rod of punishment (danda), 
though himsalf he waB immune from punishment (a-dandyabX 
as evidenced by the SB (V. 4. 4. 7). The king could, however, 
delegate his power to a royal officer because the KS 134 refers 
to a rajanya as an overseer (adhyak^a) when a Stidra is punished. 
The Panchavims'a Brahmaiia 135 tells us the tale of the Purohita 
Vrs'a Jana whore it mentions the death of a boy who is acciden- 
tally run over and killd by the king Tryaruna Traidhatva Aiksaka 
and the king is- reproached for it by his "Purohita. They dispute 
as to guilt. The matter is referred for arbitration to the Iksakus 
who decide that the action was sinful and required expiation. 
The sin was atoned for by the Purohita s using his vars'a saman 
(chant). 

Theft can be traced even from the EV. and other saip- 
hita-s. 136 Stena and taskara mean thieves, whreas malimlu, 
as noted in VS, means a burglar or a house-breaker. Malimlu 
occurs also in VS 137 ("ye janesu malimlava stena-s-taskara 
vane), in the sense of a highwayman, either among men or in 
the forest. The commentator on the T8 explains "stenab 
gupta-Ghaural/, taskarab prakata-chorab ati-prakja nirbhaya 
grameipu vandikarab malimluvah", i. e., secret, open and more 
daring thieves respectively. The BV. 138 (Tanutyajeva taskara 
vanargu ras'amabhir....) speaks distinctly of robbers who haunt 
the woods and risk their lives and bind the way-farers with ropes 
to a tree for the purpose of stealing away all their belongings. 
The thieves are also reported to have stolen and killed cattle in 



134. 27,4. 135. xlii, 3, 12, 

136. RV. 1. 191. 5— "Taskara iva adrsta Visvadrstah ; Vii, 55.3— 
"stenam raya Sarameya taskaram Va punahsara" ; viii, 29, 6— "Patha 
ekah plpaya taskars yatha esa Veda nidhInam M ; Av. iv. 3, 2— "parameno- 
ta taskarah" ; Vs, xi, 77-78— "ya stena ye cha taskara'' and "damstra- 
bhyam malimlum jambhai-s-taskara uta". 

137. xi, 79, 138. 10. 4. 6, 
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the ro 139 ("na ta nas'anti na dabbati taskaro...."). The tSyu-s 140 
also stole cattle under cover of darkness in night and clothhes. 
(....rno na tsyu-r-ati dhanvs raj). The rc 141 (Sfcenam raya 
sarameya taskaram va punabsara) speaks of a dog barking at a 
thief and thus points to an attempt at housebreaking. From 
another rc 142 we learn that the thief does his business at night 
and from the fc 14 3 it is clear that the thief knows the path 
where he has to attack his victim. The AV. 144 refers to robbers 
snatching away kine and horses. The rc 145 speaks of thieves 
of a lesser category stealing clothes (Vastramathim na tayum). 
The rc (V. 79. 9 "netfcva stenam yathS riputn tapafci) prove that 
thief was used to be scorched by kings. 

In the Satarudriya litany of the VS 14(5 and TS 147 Eudra 
has been called lord of assailors (avyadhininam pataye), thieves 
(stenaQam pataye), robbers and highwaymen (taskara). cheats 
(vanchate), swindlers (parivanchate), burglars (tayucam pataye) 
and other similar people. Keith 148 opines that "the increased 
complexity of society seems to have been accompanied by an 
increase of crime and moral lexity, as appears from the curious 
litany in the Yajurvedas." But V. M. Apte 149 has justly 
remarked that this view ''does not appear to be correct". There 
is no doubfc however, that the EV. and AV. are replete with 
references to various crimes like theft, robbary etc. and hence 
they contain many prayers for sefety from these evils. But 
that does not mean "the increase of crimes and moral laxity in 
the Vedic age. The Satarudriya hymn points to Eudra's activity 
in almost every aspect of nature and hence we may find in him 
comprehensive control over all nature. 

The learned authors of the Vedic Index 150 think that "the 
punishment of thieves appears primarily to have been left to the 



139. VI. 28, 3. 140, vi. 12.5' 
141. vii, 55.3. 142, 1,191.5. 
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action of the robbed.'' The practice of binding them in stocks 
is distinctly referred to in the Ev. 151 ("....Sunabsepo....grbhlta-s- 
trisvadityam drupadesu vadddhah....mumoktu pSsan." (v. 13) and 
"Ut-uttamam Varutia pss'am— " (v, 15). Sometimes thieves 
were brought to the king, where, it appears, their backs were 
scorched for marking them as such thieves. 152 (Vyuccha- 
duhitasi diro ma chiram tanutba" apab/netvS stenatn yaths 
ripum tatnart euro archisa sujste as'va sunrte//"). The 
rc 153 ("avarajan pasutrhatn Brja" yastam na tayuin srjs; 
vastatn na dsmon Vasipstbam") is a prayer to Varuna to 
cleanse all sins of Vasisha. It speak of a cattlethief who 
satisfies a cow with grass after performing the expiation 
ceremony and also of a calf which is freed from the rope 
with which it is bound. The AV. 154 similarly prays to 
Night to "cast the thief into the snare. " Catena tarn drupade 
jahi"). Pischel 155 interprets the above rc (vii, 8 6, 5) as referring 
to the cattlethief (pas'u-trp)" taking away the rope from the calf 
he means to steal." The rc (x. 4, 6 — "Tanutyajeva taskara" — "). 
noted above, refers to cords for binding the thieves, when captu- 
red or for binding the victim. Zimmer 156 has cited the German 
and Slavonic parallels to support the same practice. The rc! 57 
Cstenam vaddham-ivudite',) indicates that the thief, when caught 
was bound with ropes. The AV. 15 8 contains charms against 
wild beasts and thieves, (parametiota taskarabX 

A thief was perhaps not sentenced to death in the Rgvedic 
age, as in later times, specially as enjoined in Gautama's Dhar- 
masubra' 159 and Apas, Dh. Sufcra. 160 In the Rgvedic period the 
person wronged was desired to be satisfied. Spas. D. S. 161 
defines theft as follows: "whatever a man takes without the 
consent of the owner, he becomes a thief." (Yatba" katha cha 
para-parigraham-abhimanyate steno ha bbavatlti.). He quotes 



151. L 24, 13 and 15. 
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the opinion of Varpyani that as exceptions to the general rule, 
food for a drought ox and grain in pods, if taken in moderate 
quantities do not constitute theft. Punishment for theft during 
this period was very severe, sometimes death, if caught red- 
handed. The thief was to appear before the king with a cudgel 
and he was beaten to death by the same cudgel. He was to 
expiate his sin by throwing himself into fire or by starving him- 
self to death. In case of laxity shown to a thief the king was 
regarded as guilty. Any sort of abetment to a thief by knowingly 
giving him food, water or accomodation or purchase of stolen 
goods was liable to punishment due to a thief himself. 162 In 
some cases a person could take things belonging to another even 
without his consent and he would not be punished like a thief 
of course, if he belongs to any of three higher castes. The 
things, noted in Gautama-D. S. 1 63 are grass for feeding cows, 
fuelstioks, flowers and fruits for the worship of fire. ("Go' agny- 
arthe trnamedhan-virud-vanaspatinam cha puspsni sva-vad- 
Sdadlta phalani cbsparivrtanam). It is interesting to note here 
that the caste-system was gradually growing more and more 
rigid and the higher the caste, the greater *was the privilege. 
That is why the Brahmanas enjoyed special privileges, as they 
were given the highest position in the society. But so far as 
theft is concerned, the law was more strict to the persons of 
higher grades. As for example, we may quote here the law of 
Gautama 164 : A§t3padyam steyakilvisam s'udrasya. Dvigunott- 
arsn-itareSam prativarnam''. Viduso' tikrame danda-bhuyast- 
vam" — that means, "The fine for theft is higher in the case of 
the higher castes, i. e., if the s'udra thief is fined eight times, 
of the value of the article stolen, the vais'ya, ksattriya and 
brshmana thieves were respectively fined 16, 32 and 64 times 
the price of the article stolen, because each is expected to know 
better owing to his higher status and culture. A later jurist 
Katyayana refers to the earlier laws of the schools of Manu and 
Gautama for the regulation of theives, caught with stolen things. 
The Manavas enjoined the penalty of banishment, whereas the 
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school of Gautama rejected this method because this would cause 
reduction of people in the country. (Manavab sadya evahub 
sahodhanam prava3anam/Gautamanam-ani§{;am yat-pranyecche- 
dad vigarhitam//"). That it was the most imperative duty of 
the king to protect the people from all criminals is proved by the 
text of Spas. (II, 10, 26, 4-8), quoted here : "He (a king) shall 
appoint men of the first three castes, who are pure and truthful, 
over villages and towns for the protection of the people. Their 
servants shall possess the same qualities. They must protect a 
town from thieves in every direction to the distance of one 
yojana. They must protect the country to the distance of one 
krosa from each village. They must be made to repay what is 
stolen within these boundaries.'' Elsewhere II, 10, 27, 16-17) 
he enjoins that "in case (a s'udra) commits homicide or 
theft, appropriates land ( commits similar heinous crimes), 
his property shall be confiscated and he himself shall suffer 
capital punishment. Of course, he provides for mitigation 
of the rigour of these punishments through a Guru, a Purohita, 
a suataka or a prince, who, according to Haradatta, could have 
done so by interceding to secure a commutation to a less severe 
penalty "except in case of a capital offence." 

Theft of gold was held as a grave crime. Gaut. (xii, 43-45) 
prescribes that "a man who has stolen (gold), shall approach the 
king with flying hair, holding a club in his hand and proclaim 
his deed. When he be slain or pardoned, he is purified of his 
guilt. If the king does not strike, the guilt falls on him." This 
shows the process of penance practised in the latest Vedio and 
post Vedic age for white washing one's guilt, when the king 
was not required to act as a judge and punish the criminals. 
People feared punishment after death and so they were more 
eagar to cleanse themselves of sin they had committed. 

Vasi§tha (ch. xviii) also says that the thief transmits guilt to 
the king ;....if the king does not punish them (who commit these 
crimes), his duty as king is polluted," and that the king, after 
punishing the thief.. .should fast for one day." 

Adultery ; Some res indicate that people indulged in sexual 
intercourse even without marriage. Some scholars think of the 
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dialogue hymn 165 of Yama and Yami as indicating promiscuity 
in the Vedic society but a careful scrutiny shows that it was a 
case of the perversity of the particular sister and nothing else. 
This hymn indicates in clear-cut terms that sexual connection 
between brother and sister was highly condemned even in the 
early days of the Rgveda. Usa has been described as a dancing 
girl or hetaira in the RV. 166 ("Adhi pes'amsi Vapate nrturivapc- 
rnute vaksa usreva varjaham" ) which states that Usa reveals 
her beauty like a dancing girl and discloses her breast. The 
re 167 ("Abhtafearo na ya§ano vyantah pratiripo na janayo 
durevaV) indicates clearly the existence of women having no 
brother, who had lost their husbands or who proved false to 
their husbands and who took to foul ways of life ; and as a 
result who were believed to go to hell, ("papasafc santo anrtai 
asatyaidampadam-ajanata gabhiram). The rc 168 ("are matkarta 
rahasurivagaV') mentions distinctly a woman who gives birth to 
a child in secret. Here the sage prays to Adityas to remove 
away from him sin as the adulteress removes the child whom 
she gives birth to in secret. The rcs 1G9a speak of a jara (i.e., 
a paramour or secret lover). Thus we know of cases of women 
of spoilt character and also of cases of abortion which came to 
be recognised even in the Vedic society as sinful acts. In the 
rc 1G9b ("anye jay am pari mrsanbyasya yasagrdhad-vedane 
vajyaksab") we learn how a gambler repents that others have 
sexual intercourse with his wife. The VS 170 refers to an adult- 
eress ("putnschall"). In TS 1 7 1 ("nagnitn chitva" ramam-upeyiSd- 
ayonau reto dhyasyamiti na dvitlyam chitva' nyasya striyam- 
upeyat na trbiyarn chitva kam cha no'peyat) we find that a man, 
"after piling the fire (agnichayana) should not have intercourse 
with a woman of pleasure, thinking, "I shall deposit seed in that 
whioh is no womb : nor after piling for the second time should 
he have intercourse with the wife of another, nor after piling for 
a third time Bhould he have intercourse with any woman what- 
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ever." 172 The SB 173 states that in the Varunapraghasa cere- 
mony the Pratiprasthatr makeB the sacrificer's wife confess the 
name of her lover with whom she had intercourse, so that her 
confession would act as expiation of her sin against Varuna. 
Katyayana 174 enjoins that she is either to give the total number 
or the names of her lovers or to hold up as many stalks of grass. 
The ro (x. 95. 14) refers to the punishment to go to 'Nirrti' for 
cohabitation with an 'agamja"'. The MS (i. 10. 11) and Ksth 
(36, 5) speak of a woman who has intercourse with other men 
although her husband has bought her. 

Gautama 175 prescribes the excision of the male organ for a 
s'udra, guilty of adultery with a woman of higher classes ; but 
nothing for a ksattriya or vais'ya even for intercourse with a 
brahman!. This silence does not mean that Gautama did not 
recognise such cases as crimes but we may take these cases to be 
wrong to ba expiated by penances or punished by the commu- 
nity. Elsewhere 176 we find that for killing a woman who is a 
brahman! by birth only but who lives the life of a harlot no 
expiation is required but eight handfuls of corn may be gifted. 
Apas. D. S. 177 prescribes that "he who has had connection with 
a Guru.s wife shall cut off his organ together with the testicles, 
take them into his joined hands and walk towards the south 
without stopping, until he falls down dead, or he may die embra- 
cing a heated metal image of a woman." Elsewhere 178 he lays 
down that "a young man who, decked with ornaments enters 
unintentionally (a place where) a married woman or a marria- 
geable damsel (sits), must be reprimanded. Bat if he does it 
intentionally with a bad purpose, he must be fined. If he has 
actually committed adultery, his organ shall be cut off together 
with the testicles. But (if he has had intercourse) with a 
(marriageable) girl, his property shall be confiscated and he shall 
be banished. Afterwards the king must support (such women 
and damsels) and protect them from defilement. If they agree 

172. TS, tr. by keith, pp 461-62 173. II, 5, 2, 20 
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to undergo the penance, he shall make them over to their lawful 
guardians. Haradatta comments that "the punishment must be 
proportionate to his property and the greatness of his offence. 
It is interesting to note here that the man is to be punished 
but the woman 179 has to perform the prescribed penance by 
which she becomes free from guilt. Here there is no distinction 
of crime whether this is done with or without consent of the 
woman. She is to be cleared of her guilt by expiation. We 
know that Apas. does not approve 'niyoga' and hence takes this 
practioe to be a case of adultery. 

Vas'i^tba 180 says that an adulteress is to* be shaved, to have 
her head anointed with clarified butter and is to be paraded 
naked on an ass and left to die ; whereas Gautama 181 lays down 
that an adulteress, vain of her charms or the wealth of her 
parents is to be openly devoured by dogs, if her paramour was of 
a lower caste. Spas, D. S. 182 is more strict to the man than to 
the woman, because he says that "he who has unjustly forsaken 
his wife, shall put on an ass's skin with the hair turned outside, 
and beg in seven houses, saying "Give alms to him who forsook 
his wife," for six months. "But if a wife forsakes her husband, 
she shall perform the twelve-night 'Krcchra' penance for as long 
a time." 

The human character of the legislation of the above jurists is 
denoted by the fact that even for adultery wives were not to be 
abandoned, They were normally required to undergo a penance. 
Vasi§tha 183 enjoins that only four types of wives are to be 
abandoned viz. one who has intercouse with the husband's 
pupil, with the husband's 'guru', one who attempts to kill her 
husband and who commits adultary with a man of the degrade 
caste like a leather- worker, ("chatasra-s-tu parityajab s'i^yaga 
guruga one ya 'patighnl cha visc§eiia judvito-pagata cha ys"). 

The yc (x.102, "Anta-r-yaccha jighSmsato vajram — Indra 
bhidasatob-.yavaya vadham") indicates 'death' as punishment 
for plunderess and revilers. 
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The system of blood-money or wergeld has been discussed 
before, as existing in the Vedic age. It is difficult, however, to 
ascertain whether in the case of murder of a Sudra any wergeld 
was paid to the relatives of the wronged person, because the 
Ait. Brahmaria 184 states that the Sudras would obey the 
order of the members of the higher castes, specially the Ksattri- 
yas and they would be 'slain at pleasure' (vadhya) with impunity 
by his master. The punishment for killing both Sudras and 
women was the same as noted in Gautama and Apas. Dh. 
Sutras 185 ' ; and hence we may hold that in the latest stratum 
of the Vedic period their position in the society was also similar. 
The SB 1 86 ^ states that the teacher, while teaching, should not 
look, at a Sudra or a woman, because they are untrue (asatya). 
Sankh. Gr. Sufcra 187 shows how Sudras and menstruating 
women were not allowed to read the Vedas. The comparatively 
lower position of women in tbe later Vedic period was due to a 
decline in their education, The joint mention of women and 
s'udras may be due to the admission of non-aryan brides into the 
Aryan community. Non-aryan girls would have had no Vedic 
teaching and hence they were grouped together with Sudras. 

Eoth comments on 's'atadsya* and 'vairadeya' that in the 
Vedic age a blood-money of 100 cows was paid to the relations 
of a murdered person. The same spirit of revenge for murder is 
reflected still in the Dharmasutra of Gautama 188 who enjoins 
the punishment of the cutting of that limb with which a Sudra 
strikes a person of three higher castes. ("Sudra dvijation- 
abhisandhyaya bhihafcya oha vagdanda-parusyabhyam — afrga- 
mochyo yeno' pahanyafc). Apastamba 189 and Bodhayana 190 
prescribe the wergeld of the^ Ksattriya at 1000 cows, of the 
Vaisya at 100 and of the Sudra at 10, with a bull over and 
above for the king. Buhler translates this sutra of Apas. as 
"He who has killed a ksattriya shall give a thousand cows (to 

184. Beug. ed., Ill, 35, 3, p 613. 
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the relations of the murdered man) in order to remove the 
enmity." 191 This shows distinctly that the wergild prevailed 
even in the age of the Dharmasubras to satisfy the spirit of 
private vengeance and at the same time the king exerted his 
influence felt by compelling the gift of a bull as compensation 
to the royal power, because his intervention was required to 
induce the injured relatives to abandon the demand for the life 
of the offender. The Vedic Index 192 states that "the Apas- 
tamha sufcra (1. 9. 24. 5) allows the same scale of wergild for 
women but the Gautama Sufcra (l. 10. 19, 3) puts them on a 
level with men of the ^udra caste only, exception one special 
case. The payment is made for the pupose of 'vairayatana' or 
'vaira-niryafeana', 'requital of enmity', 'expiation*. The expression 
'satadaya' in the Ev. 193 , and AB 194 shows that a man's 
wergild was a hundred (cows). Bodhayana 195 (ksattriyadlnarn 
brshmaua-vadhe vadhafr sarvasva-haranatn cha tesam-eva $ulya- 
prakysjja-vadhe yathavalam-amirupandandan prakalpayet) enjo- 
ins that if a brahmin is killed by a ksattriya, vaisya or s'udra, 
the king should sentence him to death and confiscate all his 
property, but if a man kills another of his own caste or of a 
lower caste, then the king would punish the offender with 
punishment appropriate to the crime and the strength of the 
offender. If the culprit is a brahmin, he shall be branded and 
banished. Spas 196 ("tasya checehastram — atipravarteran, raja- 
nam gamayet, raja dharmartha-Kus'alrm, sa brahmanan-niyuSja* 
yat, vala-vis'esena vadba-dasya-varjam niyamai-r-upas'osayet") 
refers to a benefit of a clergy that the teacher, having authority 
over a brahma^a guilty of transgressions should prescribe penan- 
ces (expiation) for him : if he does not abide by his orders he 
should be taken to the king who would send him to his domestic 
priest ; the latter was to prescribe penances for atonement for 
brahmatta offenders. He shall reduce them (to reason) by 
forcible means, excepting corporal punishment and servitude. 
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Brahmahatya (killing a brahma^a) was regared as the 
greatest sin, which could be atoned for only by theihorse-sacrifice 
according to the TS 197 . (Api vaitena brahma-hatyam-ataran 
sarvam papnanam tarati tarati brahmahatyam yo' svamedheDa 
yajate). The TS 1 9 8 states how Iodra was locked down upon 
as 'brahmahan' for killing Visvarupa. The SB 199 declares : 
"Whosoever kills a human brahmana here he forsooth is 
deemed guilty". The C hand. U pa 2 00 quotes a verse declaring 
brahmatia-murder as one of the five mortal sins (mahspatakas). 

The right of private defence of person or property was 
regarded at least in the period of the Dharma-sutras, if not 
earlier. . An atatayin deserved penalty of death, as reflected in 
the Dharmasubras. Gautama 201 (prana-sams'aye brahmano'pi 
s'astram-adadita) says emphatically that even a brahmana should 
take to arms, when hia life would be in danger. Bodhayana 
D.S. 202 prescribes that the Brahmatias and Vaisyas should take 
up arms for the sake of righteousness, when there are disturban- 
ces caused by invasion and the like for saving their own lives, 
for the sake ef cows, brahmanas and for the prevention of inter 
mixture of castes. ("Gavarthe brahmanarthe va varnaoam vapi 
safikare/grhniyatum Vipra-Vis'au s'astram dharma-vyapek§aya//" 
Vasi^tha 203 says that "the slayer commits no crime by killing 
an atatayin" one of the six, an incendiary, a poisoner, one armed 
with a weapon, a robber, one who wrests a field and carries away 
one's wife, even though the atatayi be a complete master of 
Vedanta and by so doing one does not become a brahmana- 
murderer. 

Spas. 204 calls him an abhis'asta (accursed) and prescribes the 
penance for murdering a brahmin or a "woman of the brahmana 
caste during her courses" (Atreyim oha striyam). The SB 205 
(tasmadapyatreyya yositainasvi) states that in having sexual 
intercourse with an atreyi, a man incurs sin. Vas'i§tha 20 ^ also 
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takes 'atreyi' in the sense of a woman who has taken purifiotory 
bath on the 4th day after her monthly illness. Haradatta, 
while commenting on Gautama and Spastamba interprets Atreyi 
in the same sense, though others 207 derive the term from Atri 
and takes it in the sense of a woman of the Atrigotra. 

Section II 

Marriage laws : 

Let us first enquire into the laws whioh evolved andregulated 
the institution of marriage on which the foundations of Vedio 
home were laid. It is true, indeed, that the family institutions 
have all along depended and still depend on sex, reproduction 
and economy. A merely temporary union of the sexes like that 
of lower animals would not have created the life at home. That 
woman played a prominent role as an embodiment of moral and 
spiritual force in originating the life at home and thereby a 
cultured society, at least in the Vedic period, as elsewhere can 
not be gainsaid. Once the Vedic sage Vis'vsmitra 1 sang highly of 
the wife, equated with home, source of all wealth and pleasures. 
("Jayedastain Maghavan-sedu yoni-s-taditva yukta" harayo 
vahantu"). The researches of modern scholars like Starke and 
Westermarok have established that at least the Vedic Aryans 
had long passed the stage of promiscuity, if any. The dialogue 
hymn 2 of Yama and Yam! shows how the concept of marriage 
had already grown up in the Vedic society and the sexual conne- 
ction between a brother and a sister was highly condemned in 
the Rgvedic period. Another dialogue 3 between Pururavas and 
Urvas'i shows how one of the conditions of the continuance of 
their union being broken, the nymph vanished for ever, implying 
thereby that marriage during this period would have dissolved 
on the occurance of an agreed event. We may agree with Dr. 
Pal 4 that "UrvasI lived with Pururava" more as a concubine 
than as his married wife." 
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Now about some forms of marriage as reflected in the 
Rgveda. 

(i) The ceremony of vahatu' 5 by which the bride is con- 
ducted from the house of her parents to her husband's house 
with all presents, carried before forms the normal process of 
marriage in the early vedic period. The father or brother of the 
girl gave her, well-dressed and decked with ornaments to the 
suitor who held her by the hand and took her home. (Rv. x, 
109, 3). The Grhyasutras also report that fire is also brought 
with the bridal pair and installed as the household- fire (grhyagni) 
before which they jointly offered. 

ii) The Rv. G refers to capture of girls and in this form the 
bride was carried . even against the will of her father, as for 
example, the carrying away of the daughter of Purumitra by 
Vimada to her lover's house where she would be married to him. 
("yuvam rathena Vimadaya....Purumitrasya yaSatLam/". 

iii) The Rv. 7 ("Asravam hi bhuridavattaravam vijamatu-r- 
uta va gha syalaV') speaks of another form in which the 
bride's farther took money from the bridegroom a3 her price 
before giving him his daughter. 

iv) The Rv. 8 ("KiyatI yo§5 maryato vadhuyob pariprU5 
panyasa varyetia/bhadra vadhu-r-bhavati yat supesali svayain sa 
mitram vanute jane chit//") speaks of the later system of svaya- 
mvara by which the girl herself chose her own husband. This ro 
may be treated as an example of 'gandharva' form in which love 
actuates the bridal pair to be united. We come across hymns in 
the AV* 9 used to win a man's love. The Rv 10 also refers to 
love-making by means of a charm, used for lulling the house to 
sleep to enable the lovers to meet safely. However, all other 
forms except the first did not lead to wifehood (patnitva) which 
is a new status of the wife incorporated into the gotras of her 
husband by magic rites. The rc 11 refers to the wife, made by 



5. Rv. 1, 184, 3 ; iv, 53, 9 ; x, 17, 1 (=AV.. Iii, 31, 5), 32, 3 ; 85, 13& 
38 ; AV., x, 1, 1 ; xiv, 2, 9 ; AB. iv, 7, 1 and TB, i, 5, 1, 2. 

6. 1. 116, 1 ; x, 39, 7. 7. 1. 10. 9. 2. 
8. x. 27. 12 ; cf. Av. ii, 36, 1 , 9. vi, 130-132. 
10. vii.55.5 11. 10. 85. 7. 
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the vahatu process who by her new status secures the right to 
address the family council (vidathams vidathah). 

It should be noted here that in the Sutra period Gautama 
recognises four forms of marriage — 'brahma', 'daiva', 'srsa' and 
'prajspatya' and he mentions 'gandharva' and 'Asura' as the 
opinion of some implying thereby that the last two forms were 
still struggling for their recognition in the latest stratum of the 
Vedic society. Other inferior forms of marriage like raksasa and 
pais^cha, as noted in the Dharmasutras and Grhyasutras were 
gradually incorporated into the Aryan society, probably by 
adoption from the non-aryan' community. From the history of 
ancient Eome we learn that brides were obtained by sham pur- 
chase or by capture, the practices prevalent among the plebians. 
Gradually the Patricians accepted these practices. Similarly, in 
ancient India too, these inferior forms were in vogue amoDg the 
ansyas, as indicated by the term ssura'.' This form of marriage 
by purchase was in practice among the Assurs and the Semitic 
people. It may not be unlikely that immigrants came from the 
Assur country and settled in India in the Vedic period and their 
institutions were gradually incorporated into the Vedic society 12 . 
The conflicting views about different forms of marriage in the 
Gfhya-and Dharma-sutras lead us to think that "these laws" 
grew up in different societies and in different times and gradually 
they were synthetised into a unifrom code as a sacramental 
reaction to the vogue of this form of marriage which could 
not be denied," 13 

Exogamy • 

The Vahatu* ceremony in the ye 14 shows that the bride was 
carried to her husband's house by a chariot involving a long and 
tedious journey. The Gyhya-sutras give us some mantras for a 
ceremony to be performed in the house of a brshmana on the 
way where the couple had to halt at night for the break of the 

12. "On Asuras and Assyrians", in H. K, Dev's "Vedic India and 
the Middle-Bast", JRASB. xiv, p 129 f). 

13. Evolution of Anc. lnd. Iyaw, by N. C. Sengnpta, p 93, 

14. x, 85, 20-30 
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journey. All these indicate that marriage took place between 
the pair belonging not to the same place or village but to two 
different and distant villages. Besides, the marriage ritual in the 
Vedas involves a change of the girl's gotra. Hence we may infer 
that marriage was exogamous in the vedic period. The SB 15 
refers, however, to marriage admissible within the 3rd or 4th 
generation from the common ancestor, though Gaut. Bodh. and 
Vasisfcha prohibit intermarriage between near blood-relations, 
specially belonging to the same pravara and within seven degrees 
from Pifcrbandhus and five degrees from matrbandhus. Spas 16 
excludes only sagotra and yoni-sambandba. The khila text of 
the Ev. refers to the maternal uncle's daughter as the eligible 
bride at least among one sakha" of the Vedic Aryans and hence the 
scheme of kindred in the Vedas did not include cognates. It 
deserves mention that 'pravara 1 is not mentioned in the earlier 
vedic text. The rc 17 ("arSeyain JamadagnivannaV') uses the 
term "a"r$eya" in the same sense as 'provara', i.e., several Rsi 
ancestors of the worshipper. 

The maternal uncle's daughter has been accepted as a sapinda 
in the Dharmas'astras and so she, being a sapinda girl is prohi- 
bited from being married. But Bodhayaiia 18 in his Dh. S. 
accepted such marriage as an established custom in South India. 
The rc 19 (Syahlndra pathibhi-r-I litebhi yajna-bhagam-imam 
na bhagadheyam ju§asva/trpta*m juhu-r-matulasya va yo§abhaga- 
s-te pitrsvaseyiva pamiva), Khila seems to suggest the validity 
of such marriage with the maternal uncle's daughter. 

Age of the bride : 

Adult marriage was the normal rule of the Rgvedic age, as 
evidenced by the rc 20 describing the marriage of Surya" and 
Soma. The rc 21 (Ghosayai chit-pitr§ade durone patim juryantya 



15. 1. 8, 3, 616. ii, 11, 15. 

17. ix. 97. 51. 18. 1. 1. 19 

19, cf. Evolution of A. I, Law by N, C, Sengupta, (Calcutta, 1953), 
P 1. 

20, X, 85. 21. 1, 117. 7 
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As'vinsvadattam") shows that sometimes a daughter remained 
unmarried long in her father's house before being married at a 
late year. The term nilalohita' in the Rv. (x. 85) may be taken 
to mean 'deep red' and if so, it indicates a spirit to whom the 
menstruation of girls was ascribed and hence we may think that 
the bride who had already attained puberty was deemed fit 
for marriage. The fact that the bride should be nagniks' during 
marriage, as stated in the Grhya-sutras indicates that early 
marriage was also in vogue in the later vedic or post vedic priod. 
The term 'nagnika' means literally a girl going about naked and 
hence it implies a girl who has not yet attained puberty. 

Widowhood : 

Let me first quote the two res 22 and analyse them to throw 
light on the actual position of the widows in the Rgvedic 
period : 

"Ima narlravidhava supatniranjanena sarpi§3 sam visantu/ 
anasravo* namiva suratna a rohantu janayo yonim-agre// udir?va 
nSryabhi jivalokam gatasum-etam-upa se§a ehi/ hastagrabhasya 
didhiso-s-tavedam patyu-janitvam-abhi-samvabhi^fcha// ,, tr. "Let 
these women who are not widows who have good husbands, enter 
(anointed) with unguent and butter. Let women without tears, 
without sorrows, and decorated with jewels, first proceed to the 
house." 0 woman, get up from here with a view to enter the 
place of your sons and grandsons, which is your new house. You 
are lying with the husband who is now dead. Because you are 
desirous of following your husband whose wifehood you have 
entered, who took your husband, hence you come (back)—" 
in the light of Sayana's commentary. 

The western scholors refer tc these res for establishing the 
system of sati and niyoga as early as the Rgveda. But carefully 
studied, their theory is proved to be absurd. The verses of the 
above hymn (x. 18) are connected wifth death. The wives, not 
widows, are asked here to be properly decorated and go to their 
houses, The widow is likewise asked to leave her dead husband 
by whom she had sons and come back to the house. Hence it 



22. Rv., X. 18, 7-8. 
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is clear that widow-burning was a defunct custom in f the early 
Vedic period and that this was represented only by a symbolic 
ritual. As in Egypt, Assyria and Homeric Greece animals like 
oow (anustarani) were substituted in India earlier than else 
where, as reflected in the Vedas. 23 The words "dharmam pura- 
nam-anupalayanti" 24 (continuing to keep her ancient dharma) 
proves the ancient practice and "tasyai projaip dravinam cheha 
dhehi" (assign her here progency and property) is taken by some 
that she was redeemed by the 'devara' (brother of her husband) or 
other near relatives. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
widow was taken from the funeral pyre of her husband back to 
her home. The term 'didhiso' is taken by some as a second has- 
band but Ssyafla's explanation, as reflected in the translation 
noted above, seems to be correct and helps us to dispel any 
doubt. Hence to think that her 'devara* asked her to marry him 
is absurd at least from the analysis of the text concerned. The 
text is completely silent about the devara. Besides, the same 
verse is quoted in As'va. Gr. Sutra 25 where it is mentioned that 
the widow lying by the side of her dead husband is to be taken 
by the husband's pupil or devara or a servant of the house back 
to the house. C'tsm-utthapayed-devarad pati-sthaniyo' netivasi 
jarad-daso va"). The mention of the pupil and the old servant 
in the same context balies the theory of re-marriage or niyoge of 
the widow. 

Some scholor thinks that the ?c 2G refers to widow-remarri- 
age. The yo is quoted here along with its translation. 

"Kuha svid-do^s; kuha vasto-r-asvina kuhabhipitvatn karatah 
kuho§atuVko vam Sayutra vidhaveva devaratn 

Maryatn na yosa; krnute sadhrstha s//"-tr. "Where are you 
As'vins in the evening, where at the morning ? Who brings you 
homewards to the place (of sacrifice), as the widow brings her 
husband's brother on to her bed, as the women attract men." • 

But the above text does not clearly refer to remarriage of 
widows, but forms the bassis of the later system of niyoga. Here 
there is no reference to the raising of offspring to the deceased, 



23. Rv. X, 16, 7 and Av., xviii, 2,58 
25. iv. 3. 18 



24, AV, xviii, 3. I, 
26. x. 40. 2. 
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as expeoted in the later niyoga system. The similes describing 
the facts of a widow drawing the davara to her bed and of 
women in general attracting men to their beds indicate nothing 
but the expression of animal passions in each case. Hence should 
it be taken as an approval of re-marriage of a widow with her 
devara ? At least this much we may assume that such unappro- 
ved unions did take place even in the period of the latest stratum 
of the Rgveda, and it may not be unlikely that such undesireable 
unions crept into the Vedic Aryan society as a result of fusion 
with the non-aryans or existed among the converted 'anarya-s 
after Aryanisation. Such a custom among the Hebrews is 
referred to in the Book of Euth. The system of niyoga is also 
recognised by the code of Khammurabi. Manu 27 mentions that 
there is no ritual in connection with 'niyoga' in the Gyhyasutras. 
The Vedic Aryans performed a ritual in each important phase 
of life and hence the silence of any ritual appropriate to niyoga 
indicates that niyoga was conspicuously absent as an institution 
in the Vedic period. 

The Dharmasutras, first of all, mention the niyoga system 
but they are widely at variance as to its practice. Gautama 28 
provides that the inheritance to a sonless man goes to her 
agnates. (PindagotrarSi-samvandhsb rikthm bhajeran strl vS 
anapatyasya vijatn vS lipseta). The wife is given two alternati- 
ves, she may inherit the property or she may seek to raise 
issue to her dead husband. The second alternative refers distin- 
ctly to niyoga, of course, under certain conditions : i) she may 
have sexual intercourse only for the raising of issue, not more 
than two and ii) she is allowed to approach one of sapiiidas, 
sagotras or sam3nar?a-s in order and failing them, she may take 
to any kinsman, though according to some, only the 'devara'. 
Next wo come across the difference of opinion as to the paternity 
of the child. Gautama holds that the child belongs to the 
begetter, if not agreed upon otherwise. If the son is begotten 
at the instance of her husband, while living, he should belong to 
both the natural father and the husband but to the husband 
alone, if he is brougnt up by him. From the above data, it is 



27, ix. 65 



28. xxviii, 21 &-22. 
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clear that niyoga was already a legalised institution in the 
society during the period of Gautama and the paternity of the 
child was determined by terms of agreement. But elsewhere 
Gautama 29 opposes niyoga and prescribes that the widow should 
be watched strictly so that others can not approach her. 
Vasisjha 30 prescribes some rigid rules of niyoga, the most 
important being that there must be no niyoga for greed of the 
heritage, (riktha-lobhst nssti niyogah). He also enjoins to 
protect the woman stadfastly and not to sow others seeds on the 
field. The child belongs to the begetter in the other world. 
(Apramatta raksantu vainim ma cha ksetre para-vVjan-ivapsu 
janayitub putram bhavati samparSye mogham retoh kuruta 
tantum-etam). , 

Bodbnyana 31 says that the widow should abstain from honey, 
meat and spirituous liquor and sleep on the ground for one year. 
Then she is allowed with the Guru's permission to bear a son to 
her 'devara\ in case she had no son. He 32 adds that a son, 
begotten by another, has two fathers and is entitled to perfrom 
funeral oblation and inherit the property of both the fathers. 
He quotes also the opinion of Aupajanghani, an authority, noted 
in the Brh. Upa. and SB that after death in the next world, the 
son belongs to the begetter. 

Spas. 33 says that the wife should not be given to any one 
else than a sagotra, because she is given to the family and not 
to the husband alone. The next verse prohibits this practice, on 
the plea of weakness of senses of men of his time. Thus at the 
time of Spas, the niyoga-system was still very unpopular. 

From the above survey we may conclude that the institution 
of niyoga was almost unknown to the Vedic Aryans, it was rais- 
ing its head in the Aryan society during the period of the Dhar- 
masnfcras, obviously under the growing influence of the non- 
aryans who had already infiltrated into the Aryan society. 
Probably the Aryans had borrowed this practice from the Semitic 
people, who had trade-relation with the Vedic Aryans from the 
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earlier days. The Rgvedic text 34 , cited above, indicates the 
existence of some such unapproved practice in the Vedic society 
before it was accepted as a sacred law in the later period. Spas- 
tamba's text, noted above indicates that niyoga is a natural 
concomitant of marriage by purchase. The conflicting views 
about the paternity of the child also indicates the different react- 
ions of the sacred law upon this invading non-aryan custom. 

However, we find little in the Vedic literature including the 
Gyhyasutras to establish the remarriage of widows. Even if the 
(x. 40. 2), cited above be taken to indicate the cohabitation of 
widows with 'devara'-s, though not legally sanctioned, it men- 
tions no marriage- 'samskar a' and hence such widow could not 
gain the status of 'patni'. Virginity of a bride was insisted in 
the Grhya-and Dharmasntras and is self-evident from the custom 
of child-marriage. It was so much emphasised that it debarred 
even the re-marriage of widows,. The AV. 35 (ya purvam patiin 
vitvathanyams vindate param) mentions a 'punarbhu' in connect- 
ion with a sacrifice which such a person perfroms in order to be 
united with her second and not the first husband in the next 
world. We are in the dark whether in such a case the first 
husband was still living. The second marriage in such vedic 
passage appears to be a sin which had to be atoned for by a 
sacrifice. Vasistha 36 speaks of one class of 'punarbhu' (ya c ha 
klivam patitamunmattatn bhartsram-utsyjyanyam patini vindate 
sa punarbhu-r-bhavati) as marrying another husband and hence 
in the later period of Vasi§{iha we may think of the practice of 
remarriage of widows with due samskara. 

Polygamy : The vedic literature refers to polygamy in a 
number of places. The yc (x. 145 = A V., III. 18) contains a charm 
for weaning the husband's affections from a co-wife. Sachi, wife 
of Indra claims to have vanquished and killed her co-wives and 
to have supreme power over Indra and all men in another rc. 37 
("A-sapatna sapatnaghnl jayantyabhibhuvarl....yath5hamasya 
vlrasya virajsni janasya cha"), The AV 37b refers to young girls, 
eager, going to a husband and here the wives, noted in the pluial 



34. x. 40. 2. 
36. ch, xvii. 
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number with reference to a single husband indicate clearly the 
evidence of polygamy. The re 38 speaks of Trita who, when 
fallen into a well complains that the rib like sides of the well are 
painful to him as co-wives make it too hot (for the husband or 
for themselves), (satn ma tapantyabhitab sapatnTriva pars'avab). 
The As'vins are said to have made Chyavan husband of maid- 
ens. 39 faditpatimakrnutam kaninam). The TS 40 contains expla- 
nation of polygamy : "On one sacrificial post he passes round 
two girdles, so one man secures two wives and he does not pass 
one girdle round two posts, so one wife does not obtain two hus- 
bands, (yad-ekasmin jupe dve ras'ane parivyayati tasmannaika 
dvau pat! vindate yan-naikatn ras'anarn dvayo-r-yupayoh pari- 
vyayati tasmannaika dvau pati vindate). The AB 41 also refers 
to one mans many wives but not to one wife's many husbands, 
(tasmadeko vahvl-r-vjaya vindate tasmadekasya vahvyo jaya 
bhavanti naikasyai vahavab sahapatayab). The TB 42 mentions 
in connection with the hor3e-sacrifice that "the wives anoint the 
horse" (patnyo' bhyanjanti). The VS 43 contains verses, addressed 
to mahisl, vavata and parivrkti by Brahma, Udgata and Hota 
respectively. The SB 43 also mentions the above three wives and 
also palagali' (a low-born), the fourth one. The Apas. gr, 44 
refers to the hymn meant for winning over the husband from all 
other cowives and to another re, used as a charm for the suppre- 
ssion of one's co-wife. Haris'chandra is said to have had a 
hundred wives in the AB 45 and Yajnavalkya's two wives, 
Maitreyl and Katyayani are mentioned in the Brh, Upa. 46 

From above data it can not be denied that polygamy was in 
practice in the Vedic period among different sections of the 
society, not only among kings and the rich. Even the restrict- 
ions against the second marriage in Apas. D.S. 47 confirm the 
same practice. But the suggestion of Dr. N. C Sengupta 48 des- 



38. 1. 105. s. 

39. Rv., x, 116, 10. 40. Vi, 6, 4, 3 
41. xii.ll. 42. iti. S, 4. 
43. 23, 24, 26, 28 43. xiii, 4, I, 9 

47. ii, 5, 11, 12-13, cf also 1, 10, 28, 19 
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erves commendation. The Vedic rituals of marriage, as found in 
the RV., AV. and and even in the Grhyasutras indicate nowhere 
any scope for a co-wife for the performance of any ritual. The 
question of presenting the first wife 'sdivedanika 1 during the 
second marriage, as prescribed in the later lawbooks is conspicu- 
ously absent in the Vedic literature. Besides, the Grhyasutras 
nowhere mention the performance of grhyaritual with the coo- 
peration of one's several wives. Hence we may think that 
monogamy was the ideal of the Vedic people, though however, in 
practice they accepted sometimes polygamy, most probably under 
the influence of the non-aryan populatian. 

Polyandry ■ 

The re 49 ("pura patibhyo jayatn da Agneprajays saha") 
means "0 Agni, give (us) husbands our wife back again, 
with offspring." The reference to the husband in the plural 
number has been taken by some scholars 50 to be an evidence of 
polyandry. But it is hard to believe such a non-aryan custom 
prevailing among the early Vedic Aryans. Some suggest that 
the plural is only honorific. The res 51 mean that "Soma obtai- 
ned her first, the Gandharva obtained her next. Agni your third 
husband, and your fourth husband is human born, (turiyasteman- 
usyajari). Soma gave her to the Gandharva, the Gandharva gave 
her to Agni, Agni gave her to me and wealth and sons." Dr. 
Sarkar (Ibid, p 80) tries to interpret the last verse as a relic of a 
gradually disused custom of polyandry but these verses may be 
taken in the sense that the girl before her marriage belonged to 
the supernatural beings from whom the human husband takes 
her. Some other res 51 speak of Maruts having Rodasi as their 
common wife who was devoted to her husbands. ("Para subhrs 
ayaso yavya ssdharanyeva Maruto mimiksuri" (v. 4), josadyadim- 
asurya....rodasl nr manak (v. 5) and 'ssthspayanta yuvatim yuva- 
nab»—" (v. 6). But this 'Rodasi' stands for lightning and the 
whole thing may be taken as a metaphor. Elsewhere 5 2 (Vibhirdva 
oharata ekaya saha pra pravaseva vasatab). we learn that two 



49, x, 85. 38. 
51. 1,167,4-6, 
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(As'vins) men live with one woman like two persons travelling on 
their way. This rc may be taken as indicating the prevalence of 
polyandry in Vedic India, though, however, the Ait, Br. (xll. 12 
"naikasye vahvah saha patayaV) declares its absurdity. 

Remarriage of a woman : 

The AV. 53 speaks of'punarbhu 1 , i. e., a woman who has again 
become a wife in connection with a sacrifice which she perfroms to 
be united with her second and not the first husband in the next 
world, (ya purvam patirp. vitvabhanyain vindate' param,....daksin- 
a"jyoti§am dadabi). Of course, it is difficult to ascertain whether 
the first husband is still living or not when she becomes a punar- 
bhu. Bodhayana 54 refers to the case where the first husband 
is dead. The second marriage in the above vedic text appears 
to be a sin which had to be atoned for by a sacrifice. Gautama 55 
lays down that the wife of of a man who has disappeared, should 
live in abstinence for six years, after which she may be allowed 
to go to another man again ; she should wait permanently if 
her husband takes to asceticism ; and she should wait for 
twelve years, if he goes abroad for vedic studies. The marriage- 
rules of the Gryasubras required equality of castes and marriage 
between a man of a higher caste and a Sudra was a matter of 
great dispute and Bodhayana condemned such practices. The 
story of Syavas'va in Brhaddevata shows that the brahmaiia-s 
could marry Ksattriya women. SvSvas'va was the grandson of 
the great seer Atri. He fell in love with the daughter of the 
king Eathaviti. The king, however, refused to accept him as 
son-in-law as he was not a seer. Svavas'va became the seer and 
then was allowed to marry the princess. 

Terms like sajati, samanajatiya, sadrs'a etc. are used in the 
Dharma-Subras to express the equality of castes or status 
between the two to be married. Castes and status being equal, 
gotras and pravaras of the pair must be different, as enjoined in 
the Grhyasubras of Gobhila, (3, 4, 3-5), Hiranyakes'in (1.19.2) 
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and Vaikhsnasa (3.2) ; and marriage with sapinda of the mother 
(i.e., a proper blood relation) is forbidden in the Gobhila and 
Vaikhanasa Grya sutras. Spas, prohibits marriage of a daughter 
with sagotra of the father and a blood-relation of the mother. 
Bodh&yana, however, prescribes that marriage between the 
cousins is prevalent in the south as an established custom. 
(1.1.19). 

Section III 

Law of Properties : 

The Kv., gives us various terms for properties of different 
classes. 'Rayi' 1 is the most common word for wealth. Wealth 
is also heard of in the shape of heroes (vlra),good sons 2 ("rayim 
rasi viravantam"), horses 3 ("pra vo rayiin yuktas'vam bharad- 
hvam raya ese' vase....), camels, dogs and elephants 4 (iv, 4. 1 
"rajevamavan ibhena')> slaves and slave-girls (1,92,7 ; vi, 1.5), 
bipeds and quadrupeds 5 (dvipacchatuspadasmakam....). Besides 
we hear of wealth in terms of 'rekna' 6 (yad-rekn a h), hiranya 7 
meaning gold and gold-coins (ya hiraflyanyasmai and hirariya-r- 
abhi (V. 60.4), ratnadheyani, 8 ) i.e jewels and ornaments like 
necklaces and earrings 9 (chitrab and attjibhi-s-tanusu....viruk- 
matab). 

Immoveable property like fertile land 10 (urvara and K§etra). 
tanks, wells and houses 11 , palaces 12 (dhruve sadasyuttame), 
carts, chariots, boats and ships, referred to before and painted 



1. Rv.. 1.73.1. iv. 36, 9. ii, 21, 6 ; vi, 6, 7 iii, 1, 9 ; vi, 31, 1 
Av., iii, 14, 1, vi, 33, 3 ; vii, 80, 2 TS, vii, 1, 72 ; VS, ix, 22 ; 

xlv, 22 

2. Rv., ii, 11. 13 ; ii. 30, 11 ; iv, 51, 10. 

3. Rv. v. 41, 5 ; viii, 6, 9 4. Rv. iv. 4. 1 

5. X. 97. 20 6. 1. 31, 14 and vii, 40, 2. 

7. Rv. 1, 162, 16 

8. Rv, vii, 54, 3. 9. Rv. x, 78. 1 and i, 85, 3. 

10, vi, 25, 4 ; cf. Ksetra' in Rv. iv, 57, 1-3 ; viii, 35, 10 ; 
AV., ii, 8. 5, 12, 1. & viii, 21, 3 

11. X. 107, 7-11. 12. Rv.,ii, 41, 5. 
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gilt cars 13 (hirai.iyavarnam suvftatn suchakram) are also 
frequently referred to in the Rgveda. 

In the light of modern thinkers we may review the theory of 
property right. According to Miraglia "property is the greatest 
right, the plena potestaa in rc". "It is a general power if not 
absolute power over objects and at least it comprehends the 
greatest number of rights including possession, acquition, enjoy- 
ment and disposition." We have alredy discussed the communal 
and individual ownership in the Rgveda. The RV 14 draws our 
attention to family and village-ownership as well. (Sahasrada" 
gramaiii-r-ma risan-Manuh....and daksinavSn prathamo buta eti 
dak§iUavSa.grSmaiii-r-agram-eti....)- Collective or Communal 
ownership in the initial stage, as evidenced by common pasture 
which the Rgvedic aryans cared for at their pastoral stage was 
subsequently followed by individual ownership of those things 
which they needed mo3t for the sustenance of physical life. 
That is why they recognised ownership in all their moveable 
necessaries of life, as evidenced by the ?c 15 ("Suro vS s'uram 
vanate s'arirai-s-taniirucba; tarusi yat-krnvaite/toke vS go?u 
tanaye yad-apsu vi krandasi urvarasu vravaita//") which refers 
to keen competition for seed, offspring, waters, kine and corn- 
lands between two opposite hosts. 

We should remember in this connection how the vedic R§is 
like Prajapati Parame§thin and the anthor of the Byh. Upa. 
conceived of evolution "from the simple through the complex to 
the unified haymony." Miraglia 16 points out : "At first the 
human community was one in which the individual was only a 
part and instrument ; then he developed concrete individuality, 
trying to free himself from society, and tends to reach a rational 
harmony between his particular determination and the social." 
Thus property became first collective then individual and last 
takes its place in society and State. The Vedic Aryans were 
initially pastoral and hence interested in common pasture land 17 
("para" me yanti dhitayo gavo na gavyubi-r-anu icohantiruruoha- 



13. Rv..x, 85, 20. 

15. Vi, 25, 4 

17, Rv,. 1,25. 16 



14. Rv. x, 62, 11 and 107. 5. 
16. Comparative Legal philo- 
sophy, 245. p 403 
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kjasam"). Gradually they became interested ia agriculture and 
craved for possession of land. They spent their wealth and 
energy for agrarian development by better methods of agricul- 
ture, ploughing and fertilising land for higher production. The 
possession is recognised as a mode of the right of one's owner- 
ship in the Vedic India. The Vedic Aryans, of course, recognised 
the right of transfer by sale, gift or otherwise. Gift (daksina) is 
highly enlogised in the Ev. (x. 107.5). The Vedic Rsi 18 conceived 
of Agni as the owner of all wealth from whom the worshippers 
received as a matter of gift. (Purutiyagne purudha tvayS vasuni 
rajan-vasuta te as'ysm/purtini hi tve puruvSra santyagne vasu 
vidhate rajani tve//"). Thus acquision is at the root of the 
ownership of the property, clearly expressed in Gautama's 
Dharma-subra 19 which indicates diffrent sources of the right of 
ownership, viz, inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure of unclai- 
med property and finding. C'Svami rktha-kraya-samvibhaga-pari- 
grahadhigame?u"). He adds further that acceptance of presents, 
conquests and gains by trade or labour are the channels of 
ownership in cases of brahmanas, ksattriyas and vaisyas or 
s'tldras respectively. (BrahmaUisyalhikam lavdham k§uttriyasya 
vijitam nirvi?tam vais'ya-s'ndrayoh). *Sva' means property 1 , 
what belongs to a person and 'svami' means the owner. It may 
be noted here that the original methods of acquision are 'appro- 
priation', 'accession', 'confusion' and 'prescription' and the 
secondary ones are rkbha, kraya etc, as noted above. In the 
iRgvedic period the community or tribal people as a whole 
became the owner of whatever they had acquired and next the 
father of a patriorchal society might have become the owner. 
The ownership went thus to an individual only as head of a 
family or a society. No member of a family had enjoyed any- 
thing as being the owner of individual property, as evidenced by 
the yc 19 (sanat-Kak§lvain abhipitve ahnam). which states that 
Kak^ivan gave over to his father whatever he had received as 
gifts from Svanaya. The father, however, could give any of his 
sons property during his lifetime. 



18. Rv. vi, i, 13 

19, Rv., 1,126. 3 

19 
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The law relating to land-tenure in the Vedio age is difficult 
to determine. The RV. 20 refers repeatedly to agriculture (krai) 
and ploughing or ploughlands. The authors of the Vedic Index 21 
opine that "the cultivation of the soil was no doubt known to 
the Indians before they separated from the Iranians, as is indi- 
cated by the identity of the expressions yavam kr§ and sasya in 
the Rgveda with yao karesh and hahya in the Avesta, referring 
to the ploughing in of the seed and to the grain which resulted. 
But it is not without significance that the expressions for ploug- 
hing occur mainly in the first and tenth books of the Rgveda 
and only rarely in the so-called family' books (ii-vii). In the 
Atharvaveda PrfchI Vainya is credited with the origination of 
ploughing and even in the Rgveda the As'vins are spoken of as 
concerned with the sowing of grain by means of the plough. "In 
the later SamhitSs and the BrShmatias ploughing is repeatedly 
referred to." The economic importance of the plough land, called 
urvara or ksetra was recognised even in the Rgvedic society, as 
referred to above. The rc 22 mentions intensive cultivation by 
means of irrigation. The measurement of the fields in the rc 
(1.110.5) and the refeience of ApSta to her father's field as a 
personal possession lead us to infer that land became an indivi- 
dual property even from the period of the Rgveda. "There is no 
trace in Vedic literature of communal property in the sense of 
ownership by a community of any sort, nor is there mention of 
communal cultivation/' 2 3 The Chand. Upa. 24 refers clearly to 
fields and houses (ayatanSni) as individual property. In the SB 25 
the gift of land to the preiste as fee was condemned and hence 
land was not even then considered as a property to be parted 
with. There is little evidence to prove that the king was by the 
Vedic period regarded as Land-owner. The SB mentions the 
right of the Ksattriya with the consent of the clan to apportion 
land. Property or wealth in connection with yoga' (i.e., aprSp- 

20. 1. 23, 15 ; 1, 117, 21 ; 176, 2 ; X, 34. 13 ; x, 117, 7 ; x. 146, 6 ' 

21. I, p 181, 

22. vii, 49. 2 

23. Ved, Ind., I, p 100. 24. Vii, 24, 2. 
25. Xiii, 6, 2, 18 and 7, 1, 13. 15. 31. 26. Vii, 1, 1, 8. 
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tasya prapana , = gain of somthing not yet received) and c K§ema' 
(i.e., prsptasya rek§ane= protection of what is gained) is also 
referred to in the ro 27 ("pahi ksema uta yoge"), addressed to 
Vastospati. A large number of intermediate owners from the 
soverign (ssrva bhauma) upto the Vais'ya, the actual tiller of the 
soil are also recognised in the Vedas. Ownership of kingdoms 
and villages is prayed for in the TS. 28 The post of 'gramani' at 
the disposal of the king was not possibly hereditory at the initial 
stage and he had some rights over certain properties. The Mima- 
msa Sutra 29 shows that the overlord has no higher right than 
to recover revenue. The TS 30 mentions one of the 'ratnins' as a 
collector of revenue. 

The Vedic literature refers to diferent modes of acquisition of 
properties : i) dek§ina, ii) gain in war (Rv. X. 107, 7 — ll), 
(iii) presents at marriage, iv) purchase, v) inheritance, vi) labour 
vii) gambling and viii) races (AB. ii, 25). Treasure-troves 
(nidhi) are mentioned in the Rgveda 31 (hiranyasyeva kalas'arn). 

The rc 32 (sanat-k^etram sakhibhih) refers to the division of 
land into well-defined plots even in the Rgvedic age. Else- 
where 33 (k§attram-iva vi mamu-3-tejanena~ etarn patrain-pbhavo 
jahamanam) we find that lands were measured and divided into 
plots and given to families for cultivation. Parhaps the kfattri- 
yas who had acquired land had mastery over it and their cheif 
could give plots of land with the consent of his clansmen. 
Ksattriya was looked upon as the ultimate owner of the land, as 
in the AB 34 . Brahmar^o rnjanyo vaisyo nik§ipyainanab- yatriyarp. 
devayajanam y&chati) and he^ could remove a vais'ya without 
cause from his land. The SB 35 confirms this view : "Yama 
hath given the settlement on earth to this sacrificer....the Fathers 
have prepared this place for him, for Yama is the K§attra 
(nobility or ruling power), and the Fathers (deceased ancestors) 
are the clansmen and to whomsover the chief (K§attriya). with 



27. Vii. 54, 3. 28. ii, 1, 1 and 3. 

29. Vi. 7. 3. , 30. i, 8. 9 

31. 1. 116. 11 ; I, 117, 12 ; and ii, 24, 6 ; 

32. 1.100.18 33. 1.110,5 
34. 34,2 35. Vii, 1, 3-4, 
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the approval of the clan, grants a settlement, that settlement is 
properly given and in like manner does Yama, the ruling power, 
with the consent of the Fathers, the clan, now grant to this 
(sacrificer) a settlement on this earth. 

The position of the king with regard to land was still by the 
period of the Brahmaiias not clear. According to Hopkins gift 
of land to a priest was most probably the frist indication of 
land transaction, but gift of land even as dak?inS was not appro- 
aved. From the epithets anyasya valakrt' (tributary to 
another), 'anyasyadyaV (to be lived on by another) and "yatha- 
kama-jeyal.i" (to be oppressed at will), used with reference to 
Vaisyas in the AB 36 we learn of the relation of the king with his 
people and there is little doubt that "the people were greatly at 
the mercy of the nobles". Some think that the king was the 
land-owner and the vais'yas or cultivators tilled land with license 
from him, others, however, take it as a mere sign of some sort 
of political power of the king with no authority of land-owner- 
ship. The story of the SB, referred to above shows some sort of 
communal control over landed property. No outsider could be 
allowed to be settled even by the king without the approval of 
the community. To speak in a nutshell, the Vedic literature is 
very obscure as regards the ownership of land and even the laws 
of inheritance in the Dharmasntras are indistinct on the question 
of landed property. Even Gautama 37 says that land can not be 
sold and his teachings 'nidhyadhigamo rsjadhanam brahma^asya- 
bhirHpasyabrahmatio' phakhyafcS Sastham labhetetyeke' and 
'paaVbhtimi-strinam-anatibhoga' mean only the present occupat- 
ion of land without any sense of ownership. However, BUhler 
translates the above passage "pas'u-bhiimi — M as "animals, land 
and females are not lost to the owner by another's possession". 
Haradatta comments that "no long possession of animals and 
the rest is necessary in order to acquire the rights of ownership 
over them." 

The law of gift j 

Daksitise was an important part of the Vedic ritual, as 



36. Vii. 29 



37. X, 43-45 ; Xii, 39 
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reflected in the Ev. and later Vedio texts referring to gifts to 
priests performing the sacrifice. Jaiinini 38 refers to the Vis'vajit 
sacrifice which required the sacrificer-king after his glorious 
conquests to give all he had. (Vis'vajita sarvasvena yajeta). The 
gift of Naohiketa to Yama at the Vis'vajit is mentioned in the 
Kanaka Upa. 39 The term 'sarvasva' meant all properties includ- 
ing even one's own son and wife. However, the religious law 
was so modified as to exclude one's wife or son. From another 
story of the SB 40 we learn that Visvakarman Bhauvan, while 
about to give the Earth as daksina to Kasyapa, his priest was 
strongly reproached with the stanza : "No mortal must give me 
away, thou was foolish, Visvakarman Bhauvana—." Thus the 
gift-law was gradually modified even in the Vedic age. Gifts to 
gods were offered to Fire who was believed to have been the 
messenger of all gods. According to Jaimini, however, the 
devats was not a corporeal being and hence incapable of accepting 
a gift. But ^abara 41 holds the opposite view. 

The law of inheritance j 

Daya is mentioned in the Ev. 42 (dadatu viram satadayam- 
ukthyam), explained by Ssya^a as "possessed of plentiful 
heritage or wealth" (vahudhanam vahupradam va). The poet 
prays here to Ka"ka" to grant the boon of a valiant son, 'satada- 
yam' whose significance has been discussed before. Elsewhere 43 
('s'ramasya dayam vibhajantyebhyar/) we find daya in the sense 
of 'reward' of exertion, as Bayarjia explains it as 'ebhyari as've- 
bhyah s'ramasya nas'akam ghasadikam vi bhajanti Devab praya- 
cchanti". Another word 'riktha' occurs in the sense of inheri- 
tance in the ro 44 (na jamaye tanvo rikthamaraik") where a 
daughter having a brother is not said to be entitled to inherit the 
paternal property. The word c c3ya' has been mentioned in the 
TS and the Brahmanas in the sense of paternal wealth' or 



38. Vi. 7. — 12 

39. iii, 16. 
41. ix, I, 6-9. 

43. Rv.x.lH.lO. 
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42. ii, 32, 4. 
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wealth in general. The TS 45 (Manuhputrebhyo dayam vyabhajat 
sa Nabbanedistham brahmacharyam vasantam nirabhajat) refers 
to the tale of Nabhanedistha who was deprived of his share of 
paternal property which was divided among his elder sons by 
Manu. Manu, however, taught Nabhanedisjjha how to appease 
the Angirasas and procure the cows. This story shows that the 
property Manu divided was the moveable property and not land. 
The TS 4G (tena Indram jye^barn putram dhanena niravasaya- 
yanti) shows that people in this period distinguished the eldest 
son by wealth. Thus 'daya' in the Vedio period was used 
to denote 'dhana' or wealth inherited from the father. 
The AB 47 also gives us the story of Nabhanedisfjha 
with slight modification. When the elder sons divided the 
paternal property among themselves, Nabhanedistha approached 
his father for his share, as directed by his elder brothers. The 
father was taken to be the fittest person to decide the cases of 
law (nisfchava) and to determine the share of partition (avava- 
dita), Partition of property among sons was made during the 
life time of the father and Nabhanedi^ha, though omitted at first 
was compensated by the advice of his father. Angirasas were 
pleased to give away their thousand cows to Nabhanedi^ha who 
had helped them with the recital of two hymns. The Ta^4ya 
Br. 48 (Tasmad yab putranam dayam dhanatamamivopaiti tarn 
manyante yamevedam bhavisyatlti") also states the importance 
of the eldest son in matter of inheritance : "Therefore whoever 
among sons secures the best or major portion of wealth as dSya, 
him they regard as the son who would be the lord of all. The 
ro 49 (na jSmaye t^nvo rikthamaraik chakara garbham janitu-r- 
nidhanam)has been explained in the Nirukta 50 as follows : "not 
to sisters should the begotten son give the riktha or inheritance; 
She is made the receptacle for the child of her husband ; ("na 
jamaye bhaginyai, jamih anye' syam janayanti jam-apatyam) ; 
and thus we learn clearly that in the Rgvedic society a son (and 
not the daughter) inherited the property. The story in the 

45. Ill, 4, 9, 4. 46. II, 5, 2, 7. 47. 22. 9 

48. 16, 4. 3-5 49. Ill, 32, 2. 50. iii, 9. 
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Brhaa\ Upa. states that Yajnavalkya 51 divided his property, 
obviously the moveables including livestock between his two 
wives and thus indicates tbat any retiring person could divide 
his property freely and not simply to sons just before retirement 
("te'nays KstySyans a' antarp karavanTti"). 

The story of Abhyagni Aitas'ayana in the AB 52 shows the 
right of the father to disinherit his sons. This man had a quarrel 
with his father Aitas'a. The result was that he and his progeny 
were called the worst of the Aurvas. In the version of the KB 53 
the Aitas'ayana Ajaneyas take the place of the Abhyagnis and 
the Bhrgus of the Aurvas. To the Vedic Aryans all sons were of 
equal value 54 and so the theory of preferential share to the 
eldest son was most probably of a later origin (and not prevalent 
at least in the Rgvedic period). Apastamba 55 vehemently 
refutes the theory of the inheritance of only the eldest son. 
(Jyesfcho dayada ityeke, tat s'astra-vipratigiddham. Manub put- 
rebhyo dayam vyabhajadityavis'e§ena s'ruyate tathapi tasmat 
jesthyam dhaneDa niravaeayantyetacchruyante). 

Another school of thought lays down a special share to be 
given to the eldest son, set apart after which the rest is to be 
equally divided. This is called partition with 'uddbara'. This 
view was represented in Vedic tradition. This sort of inheritance 
owes its origin probably to the old practice prevailing even in 
the Vedic period of a man dividing his wealth before death, as 
indicated in the Vedic texts. 56 Different customs might have 
cropped up, according to the discretion of the father, which in 
course of centuries, assumed the character of law. TS 5 7 (jye^ham 
putram dhanena niravasayayanti) indicates that the eldest son 
was once separated by giving wealth. The story of Manu speaks 
of elimination of the youngest son Nabhanedis^ha. These evi- 
dences show that sons did not inherit paternal property always 
equally and sons, after marriage were most probably separated 
from the father and formed their own houee-hold separately. 

In early Roman law the inheritance goes first to Sui, i. e., 

51. ii, 4. 1. 52. vi. 33 53. xxx, 5 

54. Rv. x, 85. 45 55. ii. 6, 14, 12-13. 56. 1, 116, 3< 

57. 11.5,11,7. i 
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sons under power, then to Emancipati ( = sons emancipated) and 
next to agnates and again to the gens. In the DharmasHtras we 
find mention of remoter heirs by classes^ Gautama mentions 
persons connected by pindi, gotra, and r§i and even the wife. 
Spas. 08 speaks of heirs of sonless person like sapin4as, Kcbarya, 
pupils, daughter and next the king. The wife is given her 
ornaments and wealth which she may have received from her 
relations, Of course, we should remember here that we must 
not take all sapindas irrespective of degree of relationship as 
being heires. Ihering warns us that we must not interpret the 
early statements of law (Kechtssatze) as the whole law. The 
early law should be taken with some qualifications which guided 
the practical . applications, though they were not specifically 
mentioned, perhaps because they were so well-known in the then 
society. 

It should be pointed out that inheritance is mixed up with 
the religious theories and practices. The Vedic Aryans believed 
that whenever they performed sacrifices, the ancestors also 
came to take nourishment from them. Hence religious practices, 
the family and the right of inheritance were mutually connected 
with one another. The theory of after-life, as pronounced in the 
Chandcgya Upa. 59 may be pointed out here : 'The spirits go to 
the world of the fathers, next to the ether and thence to the 
moon. Having dwelt there till their good works are consumed, 
they return again that way as they came, till they attain some 
birth the nature of which depends on the nature of their works 
in the previous birth". Ancestor worship continues as in ancient 
days and possession of a son gained so much importance not 
only for economic but also for spiritual benefit. The right of 
inheritance became closely associated, with one's right to offer 
pinda-s, i. e., offerings to the deceased and ancestors even from 
very early times. Sons and other descendants were one's kindred 
not only physically but also through the magic spiritual unity. 
Hence spiritual kinship, determined by the magic ritual of 
s'rsddha was gradually looked upon as the criterion for deciding 
the right of succession, as reflected in the Dharma literature. 



58, II. 6. 14. 2-9. 



59, V. 10,4,5,7. 
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The question of individual ownership has already been dis- 
cussed. We have noticed that the use of urvara in the rc (iv. 
41--6) in the same context as children (toke hite tanaye) also 
indicates the individual ownership of land. The father as head 
of the family was proprietor of land ; and it is hard to say if the 
sons had any share in the field during their father's life time. 
The story of Nabhanedis^ba shows the partition of the paternal 
property during the father's lifetime and the special shares to the 
elder sons. Apsta, as a daughter also enjoyed her father's field 
as her own possession, when she had to return to her father 
being rejected by her husband. The yc (vi tva narab purut'a" 
saparyan pitu-r-na jivre-vi vedo bharanta) shows that sons 
received their shares of paternal property when the father 
became aged. 

The yes indicates some sort of testamentary disposition of 
property in connection with' Nabha"nedi§tha. From the explana- 
tion of the story of Nabhanedisfcha in the AB 62 we learn that 
when he attempted to possess the property, given by the Angiras, 
he was opposed by some one who claimed the whole perhaps by 
the right of inheritance. However, the property was given over 
to Nabhsinedisfcha. This story shows that the testamentary 
disposition of property was not reoognised in the early Vedic 
period. 

Elsewhere 63 another r 0 (samrajni svasure bhava) indicates 
the daughter-in-law's authority over her father-in-law, suggesting 
thereby a son could enjoy his father's property along with his 
wife during the old age of his father. It is difficult to ascertain 
the legal position of the head of the family and its members in the 
Vedic period regarding property. The story of Nabhanedistba 
shows that legally the father was the sole owner of the f property ; 
the sons could have divided the property within the lifetime of 
the aged father and with his permission and that the property so 
divided was the moveable property and not land« This does not 
mean that every child on birth had a legal share in the property. 
The legend of Sunabs'epa points to the developed rule of 'patria 

60. 1, 70. 10. 61, x. 61 &62. 

62. V. 14. 63. x. 85, 46 
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potestas' by which the father alone owned the property. Baden 
Powell 64 who has tried his best to combat the view of the village 
community in India as a land- owning institution, recognises 
the family as a land-owning unit, considering that the patria 
potestas is a later growth and Indian. Zimmer infers the 
existence of a developed patria potestas from the case of Rj'S- 
sva 6 ° but it would be unwise to conclude anything definitely 
from one or two isolated cases of Rjras'va or Sunabsepa. In 
cases of partition of property elder Bon or sons were usually 
given preference, as noted above but the Patlchavirns'a Bra"hm- 
ana 06 refers to the reverse process. The rc 67 (vi tva* narab 
purutra" saparyan pitu-r-na jivre-r-vi vedo bharanta), tr. "O Agni, 
many worship you in many places in various ways, they derive 
from you wealth as from an aged father" indicates that some- 
times sons gofc the paternal property divided even in the father's 
lifetime and sometimes probably by coercion. The AB 68 depict- 
ing the story of Manu dividing his property among sons excluding 
the youngest son Nabbanedistha also confirms the same fact fchat 
sons had the right at that time to claim partition even during 
the life time of the aged father. The TS° 9 gives us the same 
story in another way so as to indicate that the father divided the 
property without any coercion. Kane 70 refers to some Vedic texts 
showing the partition of the property among sons and the father 
living upon his sons. The father might have willingly divided 
the property among sons only to avoid future complications, 
while living. There is no doubt that coercion was sometimes 
practised but this was strongly condemned in the society, as 
reflected in Gautama D.S. 7 1 forbidding such a son who had 
enforced a division in spite of the father's reluctance, to be invi- 
ted to a dinner at a Sraddha. It is interesting to note that the 
law connected with self-acquision was formulated in the latest 
Vedic period as reflected in Gautama D.S. 72 which states that 

64. Village Communities in India, (1899), p 128, 

65. Rv,, 1. 116, 16 and 117, 17. 

66. xvi. 4, 4. 67, 1. 70. 5 

68. xxll,9. ' 69. 111,1.9.4-5. 

70. H. D. S., Ill, pp 565-566. 71. xv, 15-19 
72. xxviii, 30. 
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"what a learned co-parcenar has acquired by his own efforts, he 
may at his pleasure withhold from his unlearned coparcenars. 
But unlearned coparcenars shall divide their acquisition equally." 
This shows the system of getting the property earned by pursuit 
of learning. (Vidysdhanam). Here lies the difference in attitude 
towards individual property between the people of the Vedic 
period and those of the post-Vedic one. We have already noticed 
that the members of a family could not acquire anything as their 
own individual property in the Rgvedic period, as reflected in the 
rc (1. 126. 3). But in the later Rgvedic and Vedic period grown*- 
up sons acquired property of their own after partition by the 
father. They had established themselves separately after the 
completion of their education. A father might give any of his 
sons property by partition which became the son's separate 
property. Gautama, the earlist lawmaker, and next Vasi^ha 
mention self-acquisition by a particular member of a joint family. 
("Svayam-arjitam-avaidyebhyo vaidyab kacnarn na dadyat" — 
according to Gautama and "yena chai§am svayam-utpsditam 
syat dvyams'am-eva haret" — according to Vas'istha). Vas'istha 
prescribes that if any of the brothers gains anything by his own 
effort, he shall have a double share. Haradatta means by 'vaidya* 
one who has studied the branch of learning. Pacini derives it 
by 'tad-adhlte tad-veda' (iv. 2. 59). Gautama (28, 46-47) refers 
to some more, not to be partitioned, "water, property destined 
for pious wishes, or sacrifices and prepared food shall not be 
divided ; nor shall a partition be made of women connected with 
members of the family. ("udaka-yoga-kipema-krtanneSvakibbagah 
strl^u cha samy^ktou ,, ). Of the two jurists, Vas'istba's law is 
obviously more developed because Gautama's eye is concentrated 
on 'vidyadhana' i. e., property acquired by learning alone ; where- 
as 'Vasi§thaf is more liberal as to include anything acquired by 
one's own effort, probably to cover cases of not only brahmins 
but of k?attriyas and vaisyas as well. 

As in most other primitive societies having the patriarchal 
family system, the father in Vedic IncTja had absolute power 
over sons, as evidenced by the legend of Sunahs'epa in the AB 73 



73. 33. 1. 
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But it must be admitted that the conduct of Ajigarta has been 
condemned in the legend itself as most unworthy of a decent 
man. Sunabs'epa called this act of Ajigarta to his son as more 
heinous than anything which even a Sudra could do and Vis'va- 
mitra supported him. The Kathaka Samhita (xi, 4) states that 
the father rules over the son (pita putrasyes'e). Vasistha 74 says 
that parents have power to make a gift or sale of the son or to 
abandon him. (tasya puru§asya pradana-vikroya-tyagesu mafca- 
pitarau prabhavatah). But Spas. D.S. 75 does not recognise the 
right of giving away or selling one's child and the inter depen- 
dence of a son and father is heard of in theGopathaBrahmana 76 
as in SB 77 (tasmat purva-vayaai putrab pitaram-upajivanti.... 
tasmafc uttaravayasi putran pitopajTvati) which means — "whence 
in early life the sons subsist on the father.. ..whence in later life 
the father subsists on his sons." The Kau§itakl Upa. 78 describes 
the symbolical transfer of all powers, physical and mental by a 
father to his son when he is about to die. It mentions that if 
after such transfer the father recovers, he has either to live under 
the son's dominion or take to asceticism. (Sa yadyagadab syat 
putrasyaisvarye pita vaset pari va vrajet). 

Gautama's rule "stri va'napatyasys vija 1 * 1 va lipseta" 
requires careful study. We have seen that women were genera- 
lly taken in the Vedic texts as having no right to property except 
■paribandam' (domestic utensils) and ornaments. Next came 
in the recognition of a wife's right to some other special proper- 
ties. The system of (niyoga) levirate introduced into the Arya 
community under non-aryan influence helped such recognition of 
women's right. The above text of Gautama shows such bold 
step giving her the right of 'vljam va lipseta* as an alternative 
measure. Vasistba' injunctfon 'riktha-lobhan-nasti niyogak" 
helps us further to know that niyoga was not allowed for desire 
of inheritance. Thus we learn that untill a son was born by 
niyoga, the inheritance would not pass to the sapinda-s or 
sagotras. That means, the widow would be the custodian of the 



74. xv. 2. 
76. iv. 17 
78. 11,15 
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inheritance until the son was born. But if a son was not born, 
in the next step she would be the owner. Vasistha's above 
warning indicates that widows sometimes took to niyoga only 
for desiring to retain inheritance in their hands, but Vasistba 
strongly condemns it. It is more likely that the wife's right of 
inheritance gradually crept in the Aryan society under the 
influence of the non-Aryans. In the later Vedio period too 
women had no power of inheritance, as expressed distinctly in 
the SB 79 (nafcmanas'-cha, nesate na dayasya cha nesate). The 
Br.Ii. Upa. also speaks of husband's power of correction in the 
following lines : "Sa" ched-asmai na dadyat kamam-eDam — 
avakriniyst sa ched-asmai naiva dadyst kaman-enstn yastya v& 
pa"nina" vo' pahatyatikramed-indriyena te yas'asa" yas'a* sdade 
ityayasa" eva bhavati". Ysjtlavalkya is said to have divided his 
wealth between his two wives in the Brh. Upa. and hence a 
wife could acquire ownrship to property by partition by her 
husband. The story of GargI Vachaknavi (Brh. Upa., iii, 6, 1 
and 8, 1) tells us how she stood as a competetor for the prize of 
cows given by Janaka and thus indicates that there was no bar 
to her acquiring wealth in other ways. 

In the age of the Bv. .an aurasa son was preferred to an 
adopted one, as evidenced by the hymn, 80 addressed to Agni 
with which Yaska begins his discussion on the relative importance 
of a child, male or female in the family. Here let us examine 
various theories, current in Yaska's time on the moot question 
whether sons or daughters were entitled to inherit their father.s 
property. 

While explaining the re 81 (s'asad-vatihi-r — ) Ya"ska 82a says 
that a daughter is as good as a son ("duhitub putrabhavam"). 
The term 'duhits' is derived as one placed not well (dur-hita), or 
as one who is shifted to a distant place (dure hits) or as one 
who milches the father (dogdhe-r-va). The equal status of a 
son and a daughter is proved by a f c-^angad-angat sambhavasi 1 ' 
and a verse containing the teaching of SvSyatnbhuva Manu and 
Yaska 8 2b declares emphatically that both the son and the 

79. IV '4. 2. 13, 80. Rv„ vii, 4, 7-8. 81. iii, 31, 1. 

82a. IIIi 4, 2. 82b, Nir, III, 4, 7. 
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daughter are equally entitled to inherit the patrimony without 
any discrimination. ("a-vis'e§ena mithunah putra" dayEda iti). 

But Ysska does not forget to mention the rival theories. 
First, the daughters are not entitled to inherit the property of 
their fathers, (na duhitara ityeka) 83 . Yaska substantiates this 
by the Vedic texts 84 and concludes that people give away to 
others a female, when born but not a male and that there exist 
the system of a gift, a sale or an abandonment of a female but 
not of a male. ("Tasmat striyam jatarn parasyanti na pumam- 
sam-iti cha" and "Strlnarn dana-vikrayatisarga" vidyante na 
pumsah' — Nir., Ill, 4. 12—13). 

It is interesting to note that Yaska 85 refers to another 
theory which sanctions the right of inheritance to brotherless 
daughters alone.. According to this school the ambiguous rc 86 , 
mentioned above, is interpreted as an agreement by the father of 
an only daughter with his son-in-law to the effect that his first 
son will revert to maternal grandfather to continue his family. 
Mention may be made of another rc 8 7 (abhrateva putpsa eti 
pratichi gartarugiva sanaye dhananam/jayeva patye us'ati BuvSsa* 
usa" hasreva nirinite apsafc) referring to a brotherless daughter 
getting her share of patrimony. Yaska 88 says that a brotherless 
daughter lives in her father's house and^ierlssue offers oblations 
to names of her father's line and she] gets gradually separated 
from her husband's family. That is why in the Vedic age she 
found it not always easy to marry and had often to remain a 
spinster, (of. AV., 1. 17. 1 — "A-bhratara iva yoSS-s-tis^hanti 
hata-vartanaV'X Yask 89 also refers to the same fact that a 
brotherless maiden is not held fit for marriage on the same 
ground. He 90 also mentions that the putrika (a daughter acce- 
pted on condition that her son would go to her father) is given a 
superior position even to the son born after the function of the 
putrika ceremony. 

Now let us first discuss the three ways for the disposal of 

83. Ibid, III, 4, 11. 84. MS, 4. 6. 4 ; TS. 6, 5, 10. 

85. III. 4. 15 86. 3. 31. 1 

87. 1. 124. 7 88. Ill- 4. 17 

89. Ill, 5. 15, 90, III, 5. 18, 
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a daughter, mentioned in Nirukta (III, 4, 13), quoted above. The 
term 'stri' used here in connection with the right of inheritance 
of the father's property means evidently a daughter. Durga- 
cbarya, one of the eminent commentators on Yaska's Nirukta 
explains 'dana' as gift of a daughter in marriage, 'vikraya' as 
gift of the same after accepting her price from the bridegroom 
and 'atisarga' as an abandonment of the daughter for the purpose 
of l svayamvara\ i.e., sending her away saying "Let any one 
who is the strongest take you away or choose whomsoever you 
desire". Thus according to him these three processes are asso- 
ciated with marriage. But on a critical study Yaska's text 
may be explained otherwise. The word 'parasyanti' of the text 
shows that three processes of gift, sale and abandonment are 
used in connection with 'giving away the daughter to somebody' 
and they do not necessarily mean 'giving her away in marriage' 
in some form or another* 'Pam3o' pyeke' in Nir. III. 4. li 
shows clearly that these three processes of disposal could be 
equally applied to cases of males as well according to some. 
Hence we have to interpret these words with caution so as to 
make them applicable to both sons and daughters, which 
becomes impossible if the above explanation of Durgacharya is 
totally accepted. Besides, the words like 'Na pumsar/ 91 and 
'pumso pyeke' suggest that three processes of disposal of males 
were no longer in practice in Yaska's time, even if it is assumed 
that they were prevalent in days prior to him. 

Ysska ^illustrates three processes of disposal of sons by the 
legend of Sunahs'epa (AB, 33). Sunafrs'epa was the middle son 
of R§i Ajlgarta. Eohita, son of ^Haris'chandra offered the Rsi a 
hundred cows and purchases Sunaiis'epa in order to ransom 
himself through him from Varu^a. Again, Vis'vSmitra is reported 
to have accepted Sunabs'epa as his son and neglecting his own 
hundred sons, he solemnly appointed him as his heir. This 
enraged the first fifty sons of Vis'vamitra who were ultimately 
abandoned. SkandasvSmT, another commentator on Nirukta, 
explains 'anena tva" yajai' 92 as a case of gift of son, as tuttered 
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by Harischandra. But there is little doubt that it is not the case 
of an actual gift of a son. Sons were actually given only when 
they were given in adoption. Such gifts of daughters in adoption 
in the later period are also heard of in the Ufctara-Kamachari- 
tam 93 ("Kanyam Das'aratho raja Santam nama vyajljanat 
apatya-krfcikam rape Bomapadaya tam dadau.") and in the 
Vistiu-puranam 94 ("Das'arthah Santarn nSma kanyam-anapa- 
tyaya duhitrtve yuyoja") wherein Santa, daughter of Dasaratha 
is reported to have been handed over to Bomapada who had no 
children. Therefore it may not be unlikely that the custom of 
adoption of girls might have continued from Yaska's time. 
"Pumgo' pyek" indicates that in Yaska's time was prevalent the 
practice of gift etc. of daughters alone, whereas that of sons was 
very rare. Anyhow the term 'dana' may be taken better in the 
sense of some sort of adoption than 'a form of marriage', so that 
it can be equally applied both to males and females. 

Next comes the question of sales. The Nirukfca, 95 while 
explaining the rc (l. 109. 2). states that the word Vijamata 1 
means among the southerners the husband of a woman purcha- 
sed. ("Vijamateti sas'vat-Daksinajab krltapatim-achaksate"). 
So Yaska implies that in the south the girls were sold for substa- 
ntial sums of money to persons who, either because they were 
old or wanting in some qualities desirelable, were really deficient 
as bridegrooms. Sayana also explains the ro in the same light. 
("Srutabhhnpyadibhi-r-gunai-r-vihTno jamata yatha kanyavate 
vahu dhanam prayaochati kanyalabhartharrT'). Like sons, illust- 
rated in the legend of Sunabsepa, daughters might have been sold 
away in Yaska's period for similar or other purposes and hence 
Vikraya' of a daughter may not necessarily mean sale only in 
marriage. 

Then about 'atisarga' which as associated with 'parasyanti* 
of the text, requires careful consideration. Madhucchandas, 
mentioned by Durgaoharya, does not appear to be proper illustra- 
tion of the sense of the term 'parasyanti' which means according 
to him, giving to others' (parasmai prayacchante) because 
Madhucchandas was not actually given to any body but simply 
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driven out. Thus 'atisarga' means here nothing but abandon- 
ment. And that abandonment is not possible in case of sons, if 
it be taken only for 'svayamvara'. Hence we may assume that 
'atisarga* means 'dedication to some deity' or to any religious 
order*. There is little doubt that both males and females took 
to asceticism in or about the period of Ya&ka and so the express- 
ion 'pums'opyeke' becomes meaningless. Therefore 'atisarga' 
should be better taken in the sense of 'dedication to a deity* ; 
and it may not be unlikely that probably sons were smaller in 
number in Yaska's time, hence girls were usually offered and boys 
if at all, very rarely. Keligious prostitution was not unknown 
in those days of antiquity in different countries in different 
shapes. The custom of dedicating both male and female children 
to certain deities like Khandoba Bhairoba etc, is practised still 
today among low-class people in India 9 6 The 'Devadasl'-s of the 
temples of India in the later period also indicate the continuation 
of the practice from Yaska's time. 

Yaska 97 refers to another custom in connection with a 
woman of South India (Dak§inaji), who being devoid of husband 
and sons, used to climb on the 'garta' for the acquisition of 
wealth. The 'garta' is explained here as the piece of wood, 
meant for throwing the beads of dices. The woman con- 
cerned sat upon that wooden slab, was struck by beads 
of dice of dice-players and this act prompted the relations 
of her husband to pay her the due from the property left. Durga- 
charya follows this meaning. Skandasvamin differs from him 
and says that he who used to strike her for the first time, acce- 
pted her and she gained wealth. Sayatta, however, explains 
'garta' as a lower court whereto a woman, destitute of her 
husband and son had to go for relief from the torture of the 
relations of her lost husband and for realising her due. Thus 
any way this custom of South India indicates that in Yaska's 
time women, even when made poorer by the loss of their husbands 
or sons were given legal protection to enjoy the property left by 
them. 

Thus from the above discussion we may assume that in 
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Yaska's time the three processes of disposal — dana, etc. was 
more applicable to women and that though the sense of equality 
of status of sons and daughters were not unknown, the rival 
group prevailed that held the view that sons alone were entitled 
to inherit the property of the father and daughters could inherit 
it only when they had no brothers. This theory is confirmed by 
Yaska in III. 6. 1 flf, which explaining the rc (III, 31, 2) states 
distinctly that the 'aurasa' son enjoys the property of his father 
and offers funeral oblation to the manes and he gets his sister, if 
any married and presents her apparels and ornaments. The 
terms 'Vatihi' and a-vanhi', used with reference to sons and 
daughters respectively in Nir. (III. 6. 5) indicate the growing 
sense of inequality between them and of one's superiority to 
another in Yaska's time. Prof. Aitekar takes the verse of the 
Nir. III. 4. 10— "avisesena putranam — " etc as an interpolation 
and he explains it otherwise : "The expression 'mithunanam' 
refers to parents and the author of the verse opines that parents 
should divide their estate equally among their sons without 
assigning a special share, to the first-born, as recommended by 



some early jurists. Thus he is also not in /favour of women's 
right of inheritance in Yaska's time. Therle is, however, no 
doubt that women were usually excluded from inheritance in the 
Vedic period. 

Gautama 98 says that the wealth of a sonless man is to be 
inherited by his sapiridas, sagotras, sapravaras or his wife 
("pinda-gotrarsi-samvandhab riktham bhajeran strl vanapaty- 
asya), as analysed before, He" prescribes a ritual by which 
a daughter's son was made a son and in which the father made 
a ceremonial declaration after offering oblations to Agni and 
Prajapati. He cites the opinion of some (eke) that an appuinted 
daughter could be made only by the desire of the father, even 
without the mantra of the prescribed ritual. The institution of 
putrika shows the first step for breaking the purely agnetic 
scheme of kinship. Bodbayana says that there is a Vedic text 
that women are devoid of right of inheritance. TheTS 100 

98. 28. 19. 99. 28. 18. 
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(striyo nirindriya a-dayadarapi. .») states in connection with a 
Soma ritual that "women being destitute of strength, take no 
portion of soma and speak more weakly than even a wretched 
man." He, however, gives the widow a right to maintenance. 
This text of the TS may be taken to mean that women were not 
allowed to share in the drinking of soma. But Bodhayana and 
later writers like Haradatta take this passage as meant for exclu- 
sion of women from inheritance. Apas. D. S. 101 says that 
the nearest sapind* inherits the property of a sonless man and 
it does not expressly mention the wife as an heir, though it 
mentions the daughter instead, ("putrabhave yab prrtya-sannal.1 
sapindah"). Haradatta, while commenting on Gautama says 
that ("stri tu sarvail? sagotradibhili samucchlyate") the wife 
takes only a share along with the nearest sagotra or sapinda. 

It is interesting to note that the daughters in the matriorchal 
society, as reflected in the Marumakattayam and Alia Santana 
laws, never left the house in which they were born. Their 
mates were visitors in their mother's house and their children 
were children of the mother's family. The Vedio Aryans came 
in closer touch with some Non- Aryans who were matriorchal in 
character. 'Putrikararu' was thus gradually incorporated into 
the Vedic society and naturally into the sacred law-texts, obvio- 
usly under the non-aryan influence. Thus the daughter was 
kept even after marriage in the father's house, expecting to have 
her son as his own. But if she had no son, the problem created 
is solved by Vasistba who enjoins that the putrika herself was 
deemed as a son and would be an heir to her father, as a compen- 
sation for her loss of rights in her husband's house. We learn 
from the Ev 102 ("Amajuriva pitroU sachasati samanada sadasa- 
s-tvam-iye bhagam") that the daughter living in her father's 
house throughout her life, obviously remaining unmarried would 
get a share of his property. The daughters were normally 
recepients of only their share in the shape of dowry, as discussed 
in connection with 'vahatu. (Rv. x, 85, 6-7—' slave-girls, 
unguents, cloth etc.). Unmarried girls were supported by their 
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brothers after the loss of their fathers but if they had none, they 
were liable to have led an immoral life like uncheste wives and 
sunk into a deep hell, as described in the yc (iv. 5. 5 "Abhrstaro 
na yosatio vyantab patiripo na janayo durevab/papasab santo 
anyfca asatya idam padam-ajauata gabhlram//"). The widow's 
right to inherit her husband's property has been indicated in the 
res (1.124. 7 and x. 102. 11— "parivrkteva patividyamanaW)- 

Next about sons : 

We have already noted that the Ev. recognises only the 
Aurasa son, as reflected in the rc 103 which says: "As the 
wealth (in the shape of sons) of another is to be avoided, so may 
we be masters of wealth of our own. 0 Agni, the child of 
another can not be one's offspring. Do not let us be diverted to 
the pathos of fools who think of sons begotten by others as 
sons". We have already discussed the benefits, both secular 
and spiritual, the Vedic Aryans expected to derive from sons. 
However, this yo discloses the practice of getting another kind 
of secondary sons known as ksetraja, condemned as a bad 
practice. It is more interesting to note that none of the Grhya 
sutras give us any ritual for making a secondary son, Apas. 
D. S 104 declares that there can be no real gift or sale of one's 
child, (danam kraya-dharma-s'-chapatyasya na vidyate). But 
he knew the raising of k§etraja sons in his time and oondemned 
the practice. We come across two more sons, dattaka, and 
putrikaputra even in the later Vedic society, if not traced in the 
Ev.. The ye 103 (Dhrta Aditya varlS i$ira are matkarta rabasH-r- 
ivagab) refers probably to a son, known as 'gucjbaja'. The term 
"rahasuV is explained by Sayana as 'Vyabhicharini', a woman 
who gives birth to a child in secret. Another r.c 106 (....pfthus'ra- 
vasi kanlte' sya vyusyadade) speaks clarly of 'Kanlba', like "Ku- 
mariprtra" and agru later known as Kanina, son of a maiden. 
Pacini 107 (Kanyayab kanina cha) derives the word in the sense 

104. II, 5, 13, 10 ; cf. Bodh. D.S. II, 2 22-23 
106. Rv., viii, 46, 21 ; cf. VS, 30, 6 ; TB, iii, 
4, 2, 1. and Rv. iv, 19, 9 ; 30, 16, 19. ii. 
13, 12; 15, 17;AV, V. 5. 8. 
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of 'child of a maiden*. The Av. 108 refers to a 'punarbhE', one 
woman who, having first married one husband, marries another. 
(Ya pErvam patim vitva* thsnyam vindate 1 param). The TS 109 
speaks of a 'daidhisavya', i.e, son of a widow. Dattaka sons are 
already noted in the previous discussion and to be dealt with 
subsequently, ^unahs'epa was a krita son, purchased by Haris'- 
chandra from Ajigarta. Sunabs'epa may also be taken as a 
svayamdatta son of Vis'vamitra, as evidenced by the AB 110 
Cupeyatn tava putratam"). Thus from the above references 
we may say that the germs of most of the secondary sons are 
found in the Vedic literature, though of course, we come across 
12 such sons in the SQtra period. Gautama 111 rufers to these 
sons. Vasistha 112 speaks of twelve sons as grown out of 
tradition and custom. (''puianadrSptO According to him, six 
preferred sons are : i) aurasa, ii) ksettraja, in) putrika, 
iv) paunarbhava, v) kanina and vi) gu^hotpanna. These six are 
heirs and kinsmen (dayada vandhava-s-trataro mahato bhayat) 
and preservers from a great danger. The rest (six) are not heirs 
but only kinsmen (a-dayada vandhava), viz — vii) sahodha, 
viii) dattaka, ix) krlfea, x) svayamupagata, xi) apaviddba and xii) 
s'udraputra. We should note the distinctive mark between these 
two classes, the first list contains sons born of women of the 
family, while the second one gives us sons, born or begotten 
outside the family. The above classification is based on owner- 
ship. The sons of the first list remain from their birth under 
the ownership of the father, either by contract or otherwise, 
while those of the second list, except the last belong to another 
man, other than the generator. Gautama 113 says that "a legiti- 
mate son, a son begotten on the wife (by a kinsman), an adopted 
son, a son made, a son born secretly and a son abandoned (by his 
natural parentrs) inherit the estate (of their fathers). The son 
of an unmarried damsel, the son of a pregnant bride, the son of 
a twice-married woman, the son of an appointed daughter, a son 

108. IX. 5, 27-28 

109. III. 2 4,4 110. 33.5. 
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elsf-given and a son bought; belong to the family, (of their 
fathers). ("Putra aurasa-k^etraja-datta-kr^trima-gtidhotpanna, 
paviddba rikthavajah. kanina-saho4ha-paunarbhava-putrikaput- 
rasvayamdatta-krHa gotrabbajab- Chatuthams'ina aurasadya- 
bhave"). "On failure of a legitimate son or (of the) other (five 
heirs) they receive a fourth of the estate." The gudhotpannar/ 
is evidently the issue of a adulterous intercourse, but still he is 
placed with in the first list probably because be is conceived and 
born during wedlock. Vasi§tha's above classification from the 
viewpoint of ownership has been referred to and he cites a text 
in this connection : "if one mans bull were to beget a hundred 
calves on another man's cows, they would belong to the owner of 
the cows, in vain would the bull have spent his strength." Now 
about adopted sons. We have noted from the Rgveda how the 
aurasa son was preferred to all else and adoption was declared to 
be not notworthy of being thought of. Yet Vedic literature refers 
to some cases of adopted sons. Atri is said to have given his 
only son in adoption to Aurva in the TS 114 ("Atri-r-adadadaur- 
vaya prajam putrakamaya. Sa riricbaW manyata nirvlryab 
sithilo jatayama sa etarp chaturatram-apasyat-tam-aharat-fcena- 
yajata tato vai tasya chatvaro vlra ajayanta suhota sudgafca 
svadhvaryub susabheyati"). Atri, having become empty, thought 
himself to be destitute of strength to be weak and worn out. 
He saw the chatutatra and performed the sacrifice and he had 
four heroic sons born to him, a good hotr, a good Udgaty, a good 
Adhvaryu and a good sabheya. 

The story of Sunahsepa in the AB 115 shows how Visvamitra, 
father of 101 sons adopted Sunabsepa under the name Devarata, 
with the consent of his fifty sons with Madhucchandus at their 
head. From this we know that an adopter need not be sonless 
at the time of adoption. An only son can neither be given or 
taken in adoption. The Tait. Br. 116 shows that the eldest and 
the youngest son should not ba given in adoption. The idea of 
adoption was abnoxious to the Vedic Aryans, which is re-empha- 
sised by Spastamba. Besides, we know nothing of any Vedic 
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ritual for adoption in the Gjhyasubras. The Gyhyase^a-s^tra of 
Boudhsyana (II, 6, p 227, Mysore edition) which purports to 
give a ritual for 'putra-pratigraha' is definitely a very late work. 
Bodha. D.S. 117 , however, mentions a 'dattaka' son. Vasi^ria 118 
gives us detailed rules about adoption. His text runs thus : 
"So^ita-s'akra-sambhavab puru§o mata-pitr-nimittakah. Tasya 
pradana-vikraya-tyage§u mafcspitarau prabhavatab" He, however 
is not in favour of adoption of an only son, for he is required to 
continue the line of his natural parents. A women should neither 
give nor reoeive a son without the permission of her husband. 
Adoption should be preceded by a 'noma' with the 'vysh^ti'-s. 
He quotes the Vedic passage : "by means of one son, natural 
or adopted, the adoptor saves many" ("Vijnayate hyekena 
vahutn-s-trayata iti"). If after a son is taken in adoption, an 
aurasa son is born (to the adoptor), the adopted son shall be the 
recepient of a fourth share." ("tasmim-s'-chet parigyhiba aurasSib 
putra utpadyefca chaturthabhaga-bbagi syad-dattakah"). 

It is interesting to note, by the bye, that the theory of abso- 
lute power of the father over his sons was very prominent in the 
Semitic societies, as evidenced by the sacrifice of his son by 
Abraham. Eohita, son of Haris'ohandra revolted against his 
father and walked out of the house and hence this incident goes 
against the absolute power of the father in the Vedic India. 
There is little doubt that the idea of sonship by gift or adoption 
was very rare in the Vedic society and the lower status of 
of 'datfcaka' in early text9 of law also indicate the same fact. 
The ancient Roman Law, however, refers to the institution of 
adoption by a formality akin to that of the sale of property. 
Vinogkadoff 119 proves that this system of adoption was however 
not to be found in any other Indo-'Germanic race. Spastamba 
D.S. (II, 6, 13, 11) protests vehemently against the system of 
adoption — "The gift (or acceptance of a child) and the right to 
sell (or buy) a child are not recognised." However, other law- 
texfcs like Vasisfcha and other later ones recognised this practice 
in the later post-vedic society. Vasi?tha says that the adoption 

117. II. 2. 24-25. 118. xv, 1-9. 

119, Historical Jurisprudence, 1 , 232. 
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of a son had to be done with great publicity, bringing the matter 
to the notice of his kindred and even of the king. Apas. does not 
recognise any other son but aurasa. He quotes some verses 
expressing the views of an ancient sage Aupajanghani, the very 
same verses, quoted by Bodhayana, according to which the 
aurasa son was treated as the only son. Spas (II. 6. 33. 2 and 
4-5) says that the son begotten by one's own wife is allowed to 
inherit the estate. But if a man has sexnal intercourse with 
another's wife, the both incur sin and "their son also becomes 
sinful." (do?avan putra eva"). 

Illegitimate sons are also traceable in the Vedic literature. 
The AB 120 refers to Kava$a Aitu^a, an illegitimate son by a con- 
cubine who was a dasl (cf. also SB, xii, 3 and Sankh. Br.). The 
Tandya Br. 121 speaks of a son by a Sudra ("Sudraputra"). Such 
sons were not entitled to a share on partition, as proved by 
Goutama 122 ("SudrapuWpyanapatyasya s'usrusu-s-chel-labheta 
vrfcti-mulam-antevasi-vidhiDa'O who prescribes that even the son 
of a brahmana, issuless, by a Sndra women (a concubine) should 
receive the means of maintenance, if he is obedient like a pupiL 
Gautama 123 provides that sons of pratiloma union (i. e, born 
of a man by a woman of a higher ^caste) would also be treated 
like Sudraputra, as noted above. ( oudraputravat-pratiloma-s-tu) 
The Smrfci-Cbandrika 124 quotes a verse (krayakrifcatu ya narl na 
sa patnl vidhlyate/nasa daive na S3 pitrye dasim tarn kavayo 
viduti//") meaning that a woman who is purchased for sexual 
intercourse is only a 'das!' (and not a patnl) and she is not 
entitled to inherit to a sonless paramour. Bodhsyana 125 also 
quotes a similar verse* (krlfca dravye^a ya narl sa na patnl 
vidhlyate). 

The AB 12 6 states that he who deprives a person entitled 
to his share, him he punishes. If he does not punish him 
(depriver), he punishes his son or grandson ; but he does 
punish him. ("yo vai bbaginam bhagannudate chayate vainam 

120. VIII, 1. 

121. 14,6,6. 122. xxviii, 39 
123. xxviii, 45 124. II, p 290. 
125. 1. 11. 20 126. vi. 7. 
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sa yadi vainam na chayate* fcha putram-atha pautram chayate 
tvevainamiti , ). M From this we learn that even in the Vedio age 
one concealing joint property fraudulently was condemned in the 
society. 

Partition ; 

From the references in the Vedic literature we are told that 
partition of property took place during the lifetime of the father, 
as for example, Manu, 127 the primeval man himself divided in 
his lifetime. The Jaiminlya Biahmana 128 reports that the sons 
of AbhipratarinKakSaseni divided the property among themselves, 
while he was alive. The AV 1 2 9 is a prayer for family concord 
"be the son submissive to the father, like-minded with the 
mother" and from this we may. infer that sons might have waited 
for partition even up to their mother's death. The verses 3 and 
5 of this hymn may be quoted here ; /'Let not brother hate 
brother, not sister sister ; becoming accordant (samoanch), of like 
courses, speak ye words auspiciously (bhadraya)" and "HaviDg 
superiors (jysyasvant), intentful, be ye not divided, accomplishing 
together, moving on with joint labour, (sadhura) come hither 
speaking what is agreeable one to another ; I make you united." 
The commentator brings about the significance of the word- n jyay- 
asvant" as "jye^fjha-kanijtha-bhavena parasparam-anusarantaft" 
and hence we may infer that sometimes the younger brothers 
might have continued to live jointly under the eldest brother as 
the head of the family. The elder brother is conceived of as giver 
of wealth to the younger on in the yc 130 (jysyab kaniyasat). 
Other Vedic references have already been discussed on the issue 
of partition of property by the father and so need not be repea- 
ped here. 

Gautama 131 also supports the Vedic custom of partion by 
the father and condemns the sons who take to coercison for the 
partion of the paternal property against his will by saying that 
such sons should not be invited to a srsddha. 

127. Rv. iii, 45, 4 ; x, 61 ; TS, Hi, 1, 9, 4 ; AB, V. 14 

128. iii, 156 (J. Amer. Ori, Soc, 26, 61). 

129. iii, 30, 2. 130. vii, 32, 24. 
131. XV, 19. 132, II. 3,8 
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Bodbsyana mentions distinctly the partition with the con- 
sent of the father. From Gautama 133 , Bodhsyana 134 and 
Vasis$ha 135 we learn that the death of the father is the only 
pre-condition for partition among brothers. Hence we may infer 
that the father lived with his sons together in a joint family. 
But the practice of lighting a separate house-fire after marriage 
for offering oblations is inconsistent with theory of a joint 
family. The As'valayana Grh. S. 136 mentions the ceremony of 
house building in between the rituals of marriage in the bride's 
house and those of daily and periodical rituals of a householder, 
suggesting thereby that a- snstak builds a separate house after 
his marriage. However, the father in the Vedic society, as 
discussed before, was the absolute master of the property, 
whether he lived with sons, married or unmarried, jointly or 
separately The sons could not claim a partition against the 
father's will but the father, when aged, divided the property 
only to avoid future complications. Sometimes force was 
applied for partition, as indicated in Gautama's text put above. 

According to Gautama 137 the eldest son would recive ^ as 
a preferential share (uddbara), besides a pair of kine, a cart along 
with a yoke of oxen, and a bull, the middlemost son receives the 
oneyed, old, hornless and tailless domestic animals and the 
youngest, the sheep, corn, iron utensils, a house, a wagon with 
team and one of each animal, and the remaining portion would 
be divided equally. However, this unequal share in partition 
was not appreciated and Spas. 138 accepts it only as a local 
custom. He goes so far as to remark that such unequal partition 
among sons is forbidden by the sastras. (jye§tho daySda ityeke, 
... taccbastrai r-viprafeisiddham.). From the Vedic injunction 
that the father "whose hair is black and who has had a son 
should consecrate the sacred Vedic fires." This also goes to 
prove that the father was the sole owner of the property and 
hence he was entitled to undertake religious rites which entail 
the expenditure of ancestral wealth according to his sweet will. 



133, XXVIII, I, 
135. 17, 41 and SI. 
137. 28. 4-8. 
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Daring the period of Gautama soma scholars maintained the 
theory of ownership of the son by his birth, as evidenced his 
text : "utpattyaivsrtha-svamitvam labhetcty5cha»:yaV\ quoted 
by Vijnanes'vara in his Mitak§ara on Yaj. (II. 114). Gautama's 
remark 139 that instead of union, separation of brothers leads to 
increase of spiritual merit (vibhage tu dharma-vrddhib), leads us 
to assume that while the father was the absolute ruler of the 
family and sole owner of the family property in the Vedic age, 
the latest stratum of the Vedic age and the post- Vedic period as 
reflected in Gautama D. S., witnessed the rise of a new theory of 
the son's right to demand partition even duriDg the life time 
of his father. Though partition was made when the coparce- 
ners were major, yet minority of a coparcener did not act as a 
bar to partition, as we learn from Bodh. D.S. 140 that in some 
cases so long as the minor does not attain majority, his share 
would be kept in the custody of the xelatives of his mother. 
( c< TeSam-sprapta-vyavah5ranam-atnian sopachayan suniguptEn 
nidadhyu-r-avyavahsra-prspansb"). 

The preferential share of the eldest son was also determined 
according to one's caste, as evidenced by Gautama 141 : The son 
of a brahman \ by a kgattriya wife, being the eldest and endow- 
ned with good qualitis, shares equally with a younger brother, 
born of a brahman!. But he shall not obtain the additional 
share of an eldest son, if there are sons begotten by a brahmana. 
On wives of the k§attriya and Vais'ya castes, the division 
of the estate between them takes place according to the same 
rules as between the eon by a k^attriya wife and the son by a 
brahmanl. And the sons by a k§attriya wife and by a Vais'ya 
wife share in the same manner if they have been begotten by 
a kgattriya father. The son by a Sudra wife. ...receives a provi- 
sion for maintenance out of the estate of a brahmaiia deceased 
without other male isue." Bodhayana 142 sanctions 'uddbara' 
to sons of wives of four castes in order in proportion 4:3:2:1. 

Gautama 143 and BodhSyana 144 deny the right of inheritance 
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to members suffering from physical or spiritual defect. Such 
members can claim only maintenance for themselves, if, of 
course, not excommunicated (patita). Women were not allowed 
to inherit the property in the earlier Vedio society, as proved by 
TS 145 (Striyo nirindriya adsyada adayadlrapi") which states 
distinctly that "women are powerless" and "have no inheri- 
tance", by SB 146 and by by Yaska 147 as discussed before. 
Bodhayana 148 holds the same view, Apas. 149 does not mention 
the widow but mentions the daughter only after the nearest 
sapindas, teacher or pupil. Gautama 150 , however, mentions 
the widow as an heir. Haradatta comments that the heirs 
should look after the women or should give them a portion of the 
produces of .the field for their maintenance. Gautama 151 
however, speakrs of another way of their inheritance, if the 
widow raises a son by levirate. Gautama (18,1), Vasi§bha D.S. 
(VI. 1) and Bodh. D.S. (il. 2. 45) declare that woman have no 
independence and in each stage depends upon men, 

It is worthy of mention that Gaut. (xxviiij 29) prescribes 
that "a son born after partition takes exclusively the wealth 
of his father." (Vibpakfcajib pitryameva). Vishnu Dh. S. 152 
and Vasisfjha 153 recommend that when it is known that the 
wife of a predeceased brother is pregnant, the other brothers 
should portpone partition till her delivery. 

Mention shuld be made of the fact that Gautama 154 and 
Spas. 155 provide the law of reversion to the king when there 
is no relation to inherit one's property. Haradatta comments 
on the word 'all' that the king shall take the estate only on 
failure of Bandhus and sagotras i.e., gentiles within twelve 
degrees. Of course, the property of brahma^a is exempted from 
this law. Bodhayana 156 says that the property of a brahmin 
is worse than poison. Elsewhere 137 Bodh. like Gaut. (28. 24) 
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mentions that; daughters are entitled to inherit ornaments and 
dowry of their mothers, i.e., their stri-dhana. Gautama, how- 
ever, qualifies daughters as either, unmarried or poor married 
daughters in such cases. The germs of 'woman's property' can 
be traced even in the Vedic literature, and we have already dis- 
cussed 'vahatu', brideal presents like ornaments cloths and 
domestic utensils as special property of the woman. Sir Goor- 
oodas Banerjee's remarks in his 'Marriage and Stridbana' (p 370) 
may be quoted here: "nowhere were proprietory rights of women 
recognised so early as in India, and in very few ancient system 
of law have these rights been so largely conceded as in our own". 
The res (x. 85. 1S = AV. xiv. 1. 13 and x. 85. 38 = AV., xiv, 2. 1 
— "Surya"ya" vahaturi pra"ga"t Savits yam-avasrjat/agbasu hanyante 
gavo' rjunyob paryuhyate//" — V. 13 and "Tubhyam-agre parya- 
vahan-Sftrya vabatucs saha/punab patibhyo jayStn da agre 
prajaya" saha//" — V. 33) may be translated as : "The bridal gifts 
of Surya that Savita sent off, have gone forth ; in the Aghas 
(Magba constellation) are slain the kine, and in the Arjunis 
(phalguni constellation) is carried (the bride Surya). Ssyana 
explains 'vahatu' as "cows and other objects given for pleasing 
the girl to be married. (Kanyapriysrtham datavyo gavadi-pada*- 
rtho vahatuk). Lanman (Harvard Orien Series, vol. VIII, p 753) 
takes this term in the sense of 'bridal car'. Kane is right to 
accept Sayana's interpretation to be muchbetter.(H-D.S., p 770). 
The ro (x. 85. 38 = AV. xiv. 2. l) means : "For thee in the begin- 
ning they carried about Surya together with the bridal car ; 
mayst thou, 0 Agni, give to us husband the wife together with 
progeny. The ceremony of Vahatu, i.e. carrying the bride to 
her husband's house in a chariot drawn by oxen was practised 
even among IE-races, specially in ancient Greece, as pointed 
out by Westermarck. (Hist, of Human marriage, (London, 1921), 
Vol II, p 497). The TS. (vi. 2. 1. l) states in connection with 
*atithye§ti' that the wife (of the sacrificer) holds on (to the cart), 
for wife is the mistress of the household gear ; verily he offers 
what is approved by the wife". (Patnyanvarabhate patnl hi 
parl^ahyasyes'e patnyaivanumataip nirvapati). 

158. II. 6. 14, 9. 
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Apa&tamba does not accept the view of predecessors tbat 
ornaments belong to the wife and also the wealth which she 
received from her relatives ("alamkaro bharyaya jnafcidhanam 
chaike"). Bodbayana 159 lays down that daughters get the 
ornaments of their mother. Vasistba 100 (matub parixieyam 
striyo vibhajeran) says that daughters should divide the nuptial 
presents given to their mother. Though Jaimini 1 G 1 quotes a 
verse "bharys dasas'cba putras'cha nirdhaDa eva te" showing that 
women could have owned no property, he says "sva-vattam-api 
dars'ayati" and Sahara opines that women's incapacity for owner- 
ship can not be admitted, beiog opposed to sruti. The principle 
that strldhana would be inherited by the daughters may be com- 
pared with the famous 'Gerade' of the German law. Of course, 
we may assume" that on failure of daughters, the sons would 
inherit the strldhana. Manu (ix 11 — 1 niyojayet....parinahyasya- 
veksaiie) says tbat women should be employed in the supervision 
of all household matters. Medbatifchi, while explaining Manu 
(viii. 416 — "Bharya putra-s'-cha dasa«s-cha traya evadhana 
smybah) comments that if women are not allowed to own pro- 
perty, as Manu's line is understood literally, the above text of 
the T3 (vi. 2. L l) would be meaningless and hence he means 
by Manu's line to say tbat though women may be owners, they 
can not dispose of the property independently, (asati va strinam 
shamye patnaivanugamanatn kriyate patnl vai pariiiahyasyes'e 
ityadi-s'rutayo niralambanab syuri, atrochyate paratantrabhi- 
dhanam-etat, asatyam bhartranujfiayam na strlbhib svatantrena 
yatra kvachid — dbanam viniyoktavyam." From the above 
survey we may conclude that women owned certain property in 
the Vedic age, at least presents gifted at the time of marriage 
like ornaments, costly dresses and some housebold articles, as 
reflected in the Rv. and AV., noted above. 

We have learnt from Gautama the general sources of owner- 
ship like inheritance, purchase etc. (x.39) and also the particular 
ones costewise. The question of title (agama) and possession 
(bhukti) for determining one's ownership became uppermost in 
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the writings of later jurists. Gautama 162 prescribes the law of 
prescription : "The property of a person who is neither an idiot 
nor a minor, having been used by strangers before his eyes for 
ten years, (belongs to) him who uses it ; but not (if it is used) by 
Srotriyas, ascetics or royal officials ; animals, land and females 
are not lost (to the owner) by (another's) possession." Haiadatta 
adds that in the case of a s'rotriya and of an ascetic, the owner 
may allow the use of his property for a long time, desiring to 
acquire merit by doing so, and that fear may prevent him from 
opposing the king's servants. Hence prolonged possession by 
such persons does not necessitate the conclusion that the owner 
had given up his rights. As asceties can not possess any property 
the sutra must refer to their occupying an empty house which 
has an owner. Thus this law presupposes a possibility of the 
claim of the legitimate owner, of course, under certain conditions, 
noted above. 'Vasi§tha 163 , however, restricts the use of this 
law as not to be applied to a property, lent, deposited or mort- 
gaged ; and also to female slaves, perhaps concubines who are 
said to remain with their master even at the time of partition of 
property, as found in Gautama. 164 

Law of contract : 

The law of contract binds men who accept it spontaneously, 
temporarily and regulate their mutual relationship. Such a con- 
tract is heard of as early as the BV. 16 ° ("A-mandan stomsn pra 
bhare manias Sindhavadhi ksiyato Bbavyasya....s'atam kakslvsn 
asurasya gonatn divi s'ravo' jarama tataina) which refers to a con- 
tract between Bhavayavya and Kaksivaa that the latter would 
prepare 'stoma' for the former and for this the latter would pay 
the former a hurdred niska-S, horses and oxen. The second r^s 
shows how Kak^ivain accepted (adam) the promised things from 
Bbavayavya on the performance of his duty as per contract. 
'Tsnunaptra' in AB (Beng. ed. pp 86-87) refers to actions an 
personal bonds even among gods. The transaction of a sale or 

162. XII, 37—39 ; cf. Vasistha— 16, 17. 
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purchase was also determined by the law of contract, as evidenced 
by the ro 166 ("Bhuyasa" vasnam-acbarat-kaniyo' vikrito 
aka"ni?am punar-yan/sa bhuyasa kaniyo narirechid-dlna" dakSa vi 
dubanti pra vUnatn//') which states that one bid a small price for 
a thing of value, he went to the purchaser and told that the 
thing was not sold and demanded a higher price. But that seller 
could not get a higher amount from the purchaser. Men, capable 
or incapable get whatever is agreed upon at the time of purchase. 
Thus we learn that once the bargain is made, that is binding on 
both the purchaser and seller and there is no other alternative 
left. The next rc 167 (Ka imam dasabhir-mamendram krTnati 
dhenubhib/yada vrtra^i janghanadathainam me punar-dadat//) 
shows how letting or hiring was considered as a temporary 
transaction by which the purchaser becomes the owner of the 
thing for a temporary period only for a specific purpose. When 
the purpose is fulfilled, he has to return the thing. This ro 
means : "who will purchase this (image of) Indra from me for 
ten cows ? (on condition) when he would kill the Vrtras (the 
enemies), the buyer would return it to me." Vsmadeva, the R§i 
brought Indra into his possession by much praise and when 
about to dispose of him, he wanted to make a contract with the 
buyer that the latter must have to return the thing, when the 
purpose is served. Mention may be made of the fact that the 
image of Indra to be used a fetish was not to be sold even for a 
hundred, a thousand or a myriad. 168 ("mahe chana tvamadrivab 
para sulkaya deyam/na sahasraya na"yuta"ya vajrivo na s'ataya 
s'ataimagha"). The term 's'ulka\ used here means 'price 1 of the 
thing concerned, as good as Vasna', used in the above-mentioned 
ro. In purchase, if nothing is specifically noted, the unit of value 
was evidently, the cow, as noted in the above ro. Sometimes, 
'hiranyam' and 'satarnanam' 169 are found to be used to denote 
'some standard 5 other than cows, though the learned authors of 
the Vedio Index 170 suggest that these "might in all these 

165, IV. 24. 9. 
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passages be rendered as "gold worth a hundred cows." The VS. 
(xxx) and TB (III. 4) give us a long list of technical workers in 
a village who might have been paid not by any sum but by fixed 
allowances, as agreed upon. 

The Vedic literature refers little to any law of deposit. The 
AV. (xix. 48. l) (atho yani cha yasma ha yani chantarji parlnahi/ 
tani te pari dadmasi//) means : "Now then what things we note, 
or what things are within the box, those things we commit to 
thee". The next verse* (Rabri mafcarusase nab pari dehi) means 
again : "Entrust thus us to Dawn, 0 mother Night". From the 
above two verses we learn of something of trust prevailing among 
Vedic Aryans. The term 'paridanam' (pari+da") means deposit 
or trust of an article to somebody else, i.e., gift for a fixed period 
to be returned in future. Another term 'nidhi* is met with in the 
Ev. (1. 183. 4— 'ime vam nidhayo madhuoam" ; vii, 67, 7— 
"nidhir-hito madhvl") in the sense of place of deposit or deposit 
or store and then treasure (Rv. ii, 24, 6 ; viii, 29, 6 ; x. 68.6 and 
AV., x, 7, 23) ; and in the sense of some sort of science in Oband. 
Upa. (vii, 1, 2, 4). The SB (l. 1. 1) shows how a oontraot was 
sanctified with a ceremonial practice : "He who is about to enter 
on the vow, touches water,....enters on the vow with the text— 
'Op Agni, Lord of the vows, I will keep the vows, may I be equal 
to it, may I succeed in it." The AB (N. 3) indicates the same 
practice and speaks of inviolability of the contract. The SB 
(1. 1. 1. 3) shows how one divests oneself of the vow after the 
completion of the vow and it discourages the idea of contracting 
with any body and every body. 

Recovery of debts (Rnudana ) : 

It is another title of law. The idea of liability to clear off 
the debts grew up in the minds of ancient Indians as early as 
the Rv., as evidenced by the ro 171 ("yatha" kalatn yatha s'apham 
yatha £nam sattinay&aiasi/eva" du§§vapnyam saryamsptye sam 
nayamasyanehaso va ubayab su-ufcayo va ufcayak//") where there 
is the prayer ; "Let us drive away the evil effects of bad dreams 
as we pay off debts." Elsewhere 172 ("Rtiava" vibhyad-dhanam- 
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ioohamsno' nyeSsm-astam-upanaktam-eti") the gambler is noted 
as fearing for his gambling-debt and approaching others' houses 
at night, desiring wealth. Thus we find that the debtor was 
afraid of being confined by his creditor in the Rgvedic age. The 
money-lenders extracted double the amount what they had lent, 
as proved by the £c 173 (Indro vis'van vekanata ahard£s'a uta 
kratva panl-r-abhi) which describes Indra as striking all 'Panl-s 
who make representation of taking double with his power. The 
AB 174 (Rnam-asmin satnnayatyamjtatvam cha gacchati. Pita 
putrasya jatasya pasyeochij-jivato mukham) states that the 
father transfers all his debts to his son, born and alive and then 
wins immortality. The Rv. 175 refers to Sdityas as being truthful 
and paying off all the debts, used in a metaphorical sense, i. e., 
all the dues payable to his worshippers for their prayers. ("rta- 
vSna-s-chayamanS rnaini"). The term rna' is used so frequently 
in the Rv. that we may Accept its existence as a normal condi- 
tion in those days. The yo (x. 34. 10) noted above, seems rather 
"to refer to the binding and taking away as a slave", according to 
the authors of the Vedic Index 176 though Pisohel 177 explains it 
as the binding of a debtor for non-payment, The rc 178 ("na janl- 
mo nayats vaddham-etam)is a clear evidence to the fact that deb- 
tors were bound by their creditors and taken, obviously as their 
slaves or at least as a measure of putting pressure on them or 
their friends or relatives to pay off the debb. The AB. 179 ("anyrjio 
bhavami") is a prayer to Agni for being free from all debts, not 
yet paid up (apamityam-apratittam), for Agni knows "how to 
unfasten all fetters." (pas'am vichrtain vettha sarvan). The people 
were equally anxious to pay off all debts borrowed, while living 
and to become guiltless, here and hereafter (verses 5 and 6). 
Another verse of AB 1 80 refers to a debt contracted without 
intention of payment. (Adasyannagna uta samg££a;mi). The 
AV. 1 81 mentions a post (drupada) to which a guilty person 

173. VIII. 66, 10 

174. 33.1. 175. 11.27. 4 

176. I, p 109. 177. Vedische Stndien, I, 228. 

178, X. 34. 4 179. VI, 117, 1 
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(probably a debtor) was bound as a punishment, though of course, 
Whitney interprets this verse as referring only to sin. Debts are 
said to "have gathered" like kings and the Rsi prays for transfer 
of all the evil dream to the foeman. (Av., xix, 57. 2). The Rv. 182 
or the AV 183 mentions 'kala' (-^th) and 's'apha' (^th) and the 
entire debt to be paid (yatba kalam yatba sapharp yatha riLam 
samnayamasi). Whitney suggests that kala and s'apha meaning 
i\bh and ^th respectively is possibly the interest. But it is 
quite uncertain, as noted in the Vedic Index, 184 "whether 
interest or instalment of the principal is meant." The Kausika- 
sutra 1 8 5 regards three hymns of the AV. 18 6 as accompanying 
the satisfaction of a debt after the death of a creditor by payment 
to his son or otherwise. The Rgveda 187 (ma bhratu-r-Agne 
anrjo-r-rnam ve-r-ma) hints at the clearance of the debt of the 
debtor by his brother. Zimmer thinks that the debt was paid 
in presence of witnesses and in case of any dispute the witnesses 
were appealed to. But the learned authors of the Vedic Index 188 
have rightly commented that "this conclusion is, however very 
uncertain, resting solely on a vague verse in the AV. 189 Brahma- 
naspati is spoken of as 'one who recovers a debt (rnam-adadib) 
in the RV. 190 In another yc 191 ( u dlrgha;ihiyo rakSamana asur- 
yam-rtavanaschayamaoa rtiaai") the Sdityas are described as the 
observers of rfca and collectors of debts. The (II. 28. 9 "para 
rlia sabl-r-adha matkrtani") is a prayer for clearance of all debts, 
incurred^by ancestors and by the person concerned. 

The SB 192 mentions 'usurers' coming to the kingdom of Asita 
Dbanva whose people were the Asuras and it associates the black 
art (magic trick) with them. The term 'Vekanafja' is found in 
the Rv., noted above (viii. 66. 10) in the sense of a usurer. Ssyaila 
explains this word as "anena kusldino vyddhijivino vardhusika" 
uchyante". i.e., one lives on interest on money lent and he 



182. viH, 47. 17 183. vi. 46. 3 
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takes W in the sense of two and he says that the interest was 
double the principal amount. Yaska 193 also explains the word 
'Vekanajja' as usurers taking twice the amount lent. ("Vekanajati 
khalu kusldinab bhavanti dvigunakarinab va dviguna-dayinab 
V3 dvigunam kamayante iti va"). If Yaska's interpretation is 
taken, the above rc (viii, 66, 10) shows that money-lenders used 
to receive double the amount thy had lent. Of course, the period 
of time, for which this interest was charged, is not mentioned 
in this r.c. However, heavy interest was not the usual practice, 
as we find in this rc that Indra strikes by his power all pani-s 
and VekaData who charge so. TheTS 194 (Agni-r-Vava Yama 
iyam Yarn! kusidam va etad-yamasya Yajamana adatte....Vat 
kusldam-apratittarn mayi yena yamasya valina charami,....Agne 
anrno bhavami) has been translated by Keith thus : "That loan 
which I have not yet paid back, the tribute that I still owe to 
Yama, here do I make requital for it ; here, 0 Agni, may I be 
freed from that debt." Jolly 195 has rightly taken the term 
'kuslda' of this passage of the TS in the sense of 'loan*. 
Elsewhere the TS 1 90 (Jayamano vai brahmarj^-s-tribhir-rnaba 
jsyate brahmacharyena R§ibhyo yajnena DevebhyaU prajaya 
pitjbhya e§a va anrno yah putriyajva brahmachari Vasi.") states 
that "a brahmarjia on birth is born with a threefold debt, of 
pupilship to the R§is, of sacrifice to the gods, of offspring to the 
Pitys. He is freed from his debt who has a son, is a saorificer 
and who has lived as a pupil : this (debt) he performs (avada- 
yate) by these cuttings-off (avadanaib). 

There is little doubt that debtors had a very cruel fate even 
in the Rgvadic age and it is not unlikely that the reason lies in 
the origin of debt in crimes. Dr. Pal's suggestion 197 that 
"originally vairadeya was the debt and hence, if the debtor 
could not buy off the spear, he must bear it," is justified. 
Most probably the debtor to pay off' the person whom he has 
offended, i.e., whose son he has killed was forced to borrow 
money from another. Similarly, one who incurred debt at 
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dicing was another example of the contractual debt, which 
aroused little sympathy for the debtors. To exact payment of 
debts — the Vedio Aryans had to take to crual measures on suoh 
debtors. 

The^o 198 , mentioned before is an instence of pledge (adhi) 
where the image of Indra has been noted as an object of pledge. 
Pledge was in the Vedic age usufruotuory or without use. 

Gautama 199 gives us first of all jurists, laws of debts, though 
in a concise form : "The legal interest for money lent (is at 
the rate of) five mSipas a month for twenty (kar§a;patia5). Some 
(declare, that this rate should not be paid) longer than a year. 
If (the loan) remains out-standing for a long time, the principal 
may be doubled (after which intrest ceases)." This last rule is 
now known as "damdupat". He provides also for the debt which 
is secured by a pledge that is used by the creditor that the 
usufruct is the intrest and nothing more is payable. He also 
enjoins that where money is tendered by the debtor but not 
accepted, interest stops. He mentions five kinds of interest: 
Compound (cbakravrdhih), periodical (ksla-vrddhib), stipulated 
(ksrits), corporal (ksyika personal service) and daily interest and 
the usufruct of a pledge. He lays down also special rates 
of interest in cases of loans of products of animals, wool and 
products of field and beasts of burden, upto five times the 
value of the loan. Elsewhere 200 he enjoins that debts of a 
person must be paid by his heirs but not in cases of those due 
by a surety, a commercial debt, a s'ulka (customs duty), and those 
incurred for spirituous liquor or in gamaling or a fine (payable 
by his sons). He 201 adds that "an (open) deposit, a sealed 
deposit, an object lent for use, an object' bought (but not paid, 
and a pledge, being lost without the fault of the holder (shall 
not involve) any blaaaeless person. Haradatta comments that 
in case the bailee was guilty of no negligence and took the same 
care of the deposits etc as of his own property, nither he nor 
his heirs need make good the value of those which were lost or 
destroyed." Spastamba 202 refers to a usurer (Vardhu?ika) 

198. iv. 24, 10. 199. XII, 29 ff 200, XII, 40 

201. XII, 42 202. 1,6.22, 
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whose food must not be eaten ; and elsewhere 203 he mentions 
penanoe for one who lends money at interest. Vasistha 204 
(Baudh. D. S.) quotes two verses condemning a usurer who 
taking cheap grains lends it on condition of receiving a quantity 
of grain of high price. Like Gautama (xii. 26) Bodhayana 
D. S. 205 sanctions "sohh part of the principal lent, so that the 
principal is doubled in six years and eight months. One who 
subsists on adhi is also excluded to be invited to a sraddha 
ceremony by Apas 206 (ye cha adhim). Haradatta explains 
'adhi' here as 'rent of a house, becouse 'Vardhusika' is mentioned 
a little later. But the letting out of a house is not condemned 
by any other jurist and hence it is better to take 'adhi' here as 
pledge or mortgage. 

The Kausikasufera 207 (uttamartie myte tadapatysya prayacc- 
hati sagotrasya sooas'a"ne nivapati chatus pathe cha) provides for 
casting the debt in the cemetery or at the crossing of four roads 
if the creditor is dead and there are no heirs. 

The term 'pratibhu' is noted in Panini (II. 3. 39) and 
Gautama D.S. 208 refers to money due by a surety. A surety is 
one who agrees to pay or indemnify if the borrower commits 
default, only to breed confidence in the creditor. Spas. 209 refers 
to the method of sitting at the door for recovery of debts. 

The sense of insecurity of person and property urges a man to 
deposit his valuables with a reliable person or to bury them in 
the earth. Gautama (x. 43 & 45) enjoins that as the king is the 
lord of the earth, he becomes the owner of all 'nidhf, i. e., 
hidden treasures, when found out, except that, discovered by a 
Brshmaria. The Brahman, if learned may keep the entire nidhi 
as his own. Jolly 2 10 seems to be correct when he suggests that 
the brshmana was originally regarded as owner of nidhi, "the 
king is less thought of." 

203. 1.9.27,10 
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The law of Joint undertaking • 

We have already noticed that the Vedic Aryans took to joint 
undertakings at the earlier Rgvedic period, as evidenced by the 
functions of the sabha, samiti, Vidatha and gatia, discussed in 
detail in the previous chapter ; and as indicated in the last hymn 
of the Rgveda 211 ("Samana mantrab samitit samani samanatp. 
manab saha chittam-e?am/samanam mantram-abhi mantraye 
vab samaneca vo bavisa juhomi//") which speaks of the spirit of 
the age when the Aryans did whatever they did after due deliber- 
ation and mutual agreement in a meeting or association. 

The joint undertaking of priests in the Vedic sacrifices like 
the 'jyotistoma* and the mode of distribution of sacrificial fees 
(daksina) show how the principle of partnership was already for- 
mulated even in the Vedic period. The Katyayana s'rauta- 
Btitra 212 states : "yatbarambham dvadas'a dvadas'adyebhyab 
§ad- 9 ad-dvitTyebhya-s-chatasra-s'-chatasra-s-trtTyebhya-s-tisra-s- 
tisra itarebhyar/. That indicates that if the fee is 100 cows, 
four principal priests, Hotr, Adhvaryu, Udgaty and Brahman will 
get 48 in all (i. e«, 12 each), their first four assistants, Maitrava- 
rutia, Pratiprastbafcr, Brahmanaccbatns'in and Prastotr will have 
24 in all (i. e., 6 each) and the next group of four priests will 
receive 16 in all (i. e., 4 to each of Acchavaka, Nestr, Agnidhra 
and Pratibartr) and the last group of 4 assistants will get 12 in 
all (i. e., 3 each), according to the law laid down. This question 
of distribution has been raised in Jaimini's Mlmamsa-siitra 2 1 3 
who concludes that as the Sruti mentions the ^words 'ardhinab' 
'trtiyinah* and 'padinah' in the text of Eat. S,S. ("Adhvaryu- 
r-grhapatitn diksayitva Brahmanam diksayati tata UdgatarattL 
toto hotaram, tata-s-tam pratiprastbata dik?ayitva* rdhino dikSa- 

yati Tata-s-tatli NeS$a dik^yitva trfciyino dik§ayati Tata-s- 

tam-unneta diksayitva padino diksayati."), the cows are to be 
distributed, as noted above. 

We have noted before that the words 's'resthin' and 'srai§fc- 
hya' in Vedic literature indicate the formation of trade-guilds 
even in that ear ly period. But we have little information about 
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the laws of different associations in the Vedic age. Even the 
earlier Dharmasutras are silent on the law of joint undertaking. 
Vi§9u D.S. 214 speaks criminal combination of traders and 
provides punishment for those who corner goods and enhance 
prices of trade-commodities. The partner of such association, if 
found to have sold its goods on his own account is to be puni- 
shed with the highest amercement (uttama-eahasa). He also 
lays down laws for controlling weights and checking adulteration 
of goods. From the above discussion we may infer that secular 
partnerships had not assumed importance in the Vedic period 
and even in the period of the earler Dharma-sutras, though we 
find the germs of such combinations or groups, as indicated by 
words like Srenl in Rv., 1. 163. 10, Vrata and gan a in Bv„ III, 
26, 6 and V, 53, 11 and ptiga in KausUaki Br., 16. 7. Vi§n u 215 
enjoins further that sale is complete with the payment of the 
prioe and if a seller, being paid, fails to deliver goods to the 
buyer, he must repay the price with interest and with a fine of 
100 panas and on the contrary, if the buyer fails to buy and the 
value of goods sold is reduced, the loss falls on the buyer. 
Gautama 216 enjoins that 'cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money 
lenders and artisans (have authority to lay down rules) for their 
respective classes.' (krsi^vanik-pas'upalyab-knslda-krcravah sve 
varge). This shows that these classes of people formed guilds 
which became powerful enough to extract from the king the 
privilege of formulating laws for their own groups. 

Dispute between master and servants : 

The service laws regulating the relation between a master 
and his servants are also conspicuous by absence in the Vedic 
literature. They are discussed in detail in the later smrfeis. 

From the aforesaid rule of Gautama it seems that the herds- 
men were not mere servants or hired labourers but they were 
independent contractors, powerful enough to from guilds of their 
own. But his rules (xii, 19-26) indicate their relation with the 
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owner of the cattle, showing the cases of compensation for 
damage done by cattle, payable by the herdsman or the owner. 
Spas. 217 frames rules for the regulation of herdsmen and of 
cultivators : — "If a person who has taken (a lease of) land (for 
cultivation) does not exert himself and hence (the land) bears no 
crop, he shall, if he is rich, be made to pay (to the owner of the 
land the value of the crop) that ought to have grown, A servant 
in tillage who abandons his work shall be flogged. The same 
(punishment shall be awarded) to a herdsman (who leaves his 
work). The flock entrusted to him shall be taken away (and be 
given to some other herdsman). If cattle, leaving their stable, 
eat (the crops of other persons, then the owner of the crops or 
the king's servants), may make them lean (by impounding them); 
but he shall not exceed (in such punishment). If (a herdsman) 
who has taken cattle under his care, allows them to perish or 
loses (them by theft, through his negligence), he shall replace 
them (or pay their value) to the owners." Vi§nu 218 enjoins that 
if animals are killed by tigers, the herdsman is to blame and he 
must pay the price of the same to their owner. The herdsman 
who milks the cattle in his charge must have to pay the compen- 
sation. The compensation for damage to crops done by cattle 
under his charge is to be paid by the herdsman but if not under 
his charge, the owner of the cattle is to pay. From this we may 
infer that herdsmen worked as independent groups of workers 
who grazed others' cattle as free contractors. 

Gautama 219 ("yatn-ohsyam-ss'rito bhartavya-s-tena" "k§Wo' 
ti tena chottara-s-tadartho 1 sya nichayab") says that "and the 
Srya under whose protection he places himself, must support 
him even if he (becomes) unable to work" and "a man of higher 
easte (who is his master and has fallen into distress must be 
maintained) by him." This shows that the society in ancient 
India, which was organised in villages in the Vedio period was 
mainly subdivided into two sections — one the higher class 
comprising three upper castes and the second, the lower class of 
the Sadras belonging to the fourth caste, corresponding to 

217. II. 11,28. 1-4 218. V, 137-150, 
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Patrioians and Plebians of ancient Rome. The second class inclu- 
ded cultivators, traders, artisans, herdsmen and other workers 
whose guild organisation has been referred to above. Now 
in the Stltras, noted above, of Gautama we find the inter-relation 
between the Xryas (masters) and the ^udras (servants). Both 
these groups were interdependent and helpful to each other in 
times of distress. There is a distinct reference to a hierarchy 
in the then society when, Gautama 220 enjoins, "all men must 
serve those who belong to higher castes but at the same time 
we learn from him 221 that "if Aryans and non-Aryans inter- 
change their occupations and conduct (the one taking that of the 
other, there is) equality between them." Haradatta comments 
that "a Sudra need not serve even a Brahma^ta (muoh less) any 
other (twice-born man) who lives the life of a non-aryan 
(Sudra). A &idra, even, who conducts himself like an Sryan 
must not be despised by men of other castes, who follow, the 
occupations of non-aryans, on account of his inferior birth." 
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